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The Ruin of Ancient Ceylon 


RHOADS MURPHEY 


HE study of abandoned civilizations, and of the reasons for the disaster, is 

a field in which many imaginations have wandered. In several parts of South- 
east Asia, notably in Cambodia, northern Siam (the Kingdom of Haripunjaya), 
the Pagan area in the dry zone of Burma, and the dry zone of Ceylon, this pattern 
has been repeated. Only in Ceylon is there a more or less continuous historical 
record, plus numerous stone inscriptions, to assist in solving the puzzle. Other- 
wise the cases are suggestively alike. All arose on reasonably level plains (often 
the only level land in the region), in a climate of alternating wet and long dry 
seasons, which especially in the tropics usually means irrigation if agriculture is 
to be productive enough to support a more than primitive civilization. All did in 
fact depend heavily on extensive irrigation, and appear to have shared the char- 
acteristics which Wittfogel has associated with this kind of basis: a strong central 
state, massive public works, a highly structured society, and a powerful ramified 
bureaucracy. All were plagued with chronic invasions from nearby densely pop- 
ulated areas, and all collapsed with dramatic suddenness, to be blotted out by 
jungle so that with some even their memory was forgotten. Finally, all were 
abandoned at about the same period, the thirteenth century (Angkor Vat some- 
what later), and with few exceptions no significant attempts were made to re- 
occupy them until very recent years. The high productivity of all of these places 
until the thirteenth century is emphasized by the impressive stone ruins which 
remain, evidence of a large agricultural surplus; presumably they could be made 
' productive again. What was the basis of their ancient greatness? What led to 
’ their abandonment? Why were they never reoccupied? It is proposed here to 
examine the case of Ceylon, partly for its own sake, and partly with the hope of 
throwing some light on the other similar cases. The written historical record, the 
studies of many others in Ceylon, and the growing body of precise geographical 
information about the Ceylon dry zone make it the most workable problem. The 
present article is largely an assembling and critical review of the considerable 
work which has been done (most of it well known to students of the field), toward 
a more complete answer to the questions posed above. In addition, Ceylon has 
undertaken, especially since 1945, an extensive program of development and 
‘ colonization of its dry-zone areas where the ancient Sinhalese kingdom once 
flourished. Jungle has been cleared, ancient works rediscovered and restored, and 
_ the irrigation and agricultural problems with which the ancients wrestled have 
, been tackled on a large scale. 


Dr. Murphey is Associate Professor of Geography at the University of Washington and 
the author of Shanghai: Key to Modern China (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). He has recently 
returned from eighteen months in South Asia, mainly in Ceylon. 
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It seems necessary first to outline the geographical and historical background 
of the ancient civilization and its thirteenth-century collapse, even though this 
is familiar ground for South Asia specialists. The dry zone occupies over two 
thirds of the island, or approximately 18,000 square miles. The line separating 
it from the wet zone is generally taken to coincide with the line of 75 inches an- 
nual rainfall. This may seem a great deal of rain for an area entitled dry, although 
a general average for most stations within it would be about 60 inches, and there 
are two districts (Mannar and Hambantota) with much lower totals. But aver- 
age annual rainfall figures are often seriously misleading, and in fact 60 inches 
still leaves the dry zone inadequately watered for field crops, due to the uneven 
seasonal distribution of the rains, their generally violent character and conse- 
quently high runoff from hard-packed tropical soils, high yearly variation, and 
high evaporation rates in a climate where temperatures vary little through the 
year from an average in the low 80’s.' High constant temperatures and insolation 
are advantages for the growing of rice, and in this respect dry-zone conditions 
approach the optimum. A further advantage, scarce in the wet zone and of 
course a major aid to rice culture, is the gentle relief. The dry zone is broadly 
speaking an undulating plain, a succession of small shallow stream valleys and 
low interfluves; this makes irrigation more difficult than in a single great river 
basin or on a really flat plain, but it is far more favorable for rice than the wet 
zone. While the soils are not naturally very fertile, they are not an important 
negative factor in the growing of paddy, as will be seen in more detail later. All 
the above physical characteristics, with relatively minor differences, apply to the 
other ancient sites in Southeast Asia mentioned earlier. 

Dry-zone rainfall is derived primarily from the northeast monsoon, which 
blows over Ceylon from late October into January. About 80 per cent of the 
annual dry-zone rainfall occurs in the hundred days between October and Jan- 
uary, but even this period may witness disastrous dry spells. Soils are highly 
porous and shallow, and impervious bedrock is only one to fifty feet from the 
surface, so that groundwater resources are slight and cannot be depended on, 
with few local variations, for the support of agriculture. The Jaffna peninsula 
in the north, underlain by limestone strata, is an exception and supports an in- 
tensive agriculture mainly from wellJs, aside from the largely rain-fed rice.? Until 
the thirteenth century the Ceylonese* found the dry zone, despite its difficulties, 


' For a thorough discussion, see B. H. Farmer, ‘‘Rainfall and Water Supply in the Dry 
Zone of Ceylon,” in British Tropical Lands, ed. C. A. Fisher and R. W. Steel (London, 
1955); also P. G. Cooray, ‘‘Effective Rainfall and Moisture Zones in Ceylon,’’ Bull. Ceylon 
Geog. Soc., III, No. 2 (1948) , 39-42. 

I am grateful to many people in Ceylon for help on this study, but especially to E. F. L. 
Abeyaratne, B. H, Farmer, and C. W. Nicholas. 

? See the studies by Farmer and Cooray cited in n. 1. 

* Ceylonese, an inhabitant of Ceylon; Sinhalese (Singhalese), the largest ethnic and 
linguistic group among the population, speaking an Aryan language and possibly descended 
from Aryan-speaking invaders who reached Ceylon about the sixth century B.C. (or possibly 
much earlier), but including Dravidian and other strains as well; Ceylon Tamil, the largest 
minority, immigrants and invaders from South India who settled in Ceylon from at least 
the tenth century A.D.; Indian Tamil, in Ceylon the recent immigrants (since about 1850) 
brought in to work the coffee, tea, rubber, and coconut estates. 
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a more attractive and productive place than the wet zone, which they largely 
avoided except when they temporarily needed the military security of its hills 
and forests in the face of Indian invasions, and which they peopled with savages 
and demons. After the thirteenth century, military reverses and the subsequent 
abandonment of the ancient dry-zone sites forced them into the wet zone, where 
they were never able until the nineteenth century to approach the economic, 
political, or cultural level achieved in the dry zone. It is clear not only from this 
experience but from modern study that where irrigation is possible the dry zone 
is agriculturally a more productive place than the wet zone, due principally to 
climate and relief. But until a few years ago the Ceylonese turned their backs on 
it. Much the same kind of shift took place in Cambodia, Siam, and Burma, from 
the original dry-zone center to a heavily forested and (at the time) less productive 
wet zone, and it was accompanied by the same about-face in attitudes. To say 
that the irrigation works were destroyed and the people driven out by invasions 
does not explain why the invaders made no use of the areas they conquered, or 
why the original inhabitants made no subsequent significant attempts to re- 
occupy them. In Ceylon after 1850 much of the wet zone was transformed into 
a highly profitable plantation economy (predominantly tea, rubber, and coco- 
nuts) and its population subsequently boomed; tree crops are well suited to its 
hills and hot, wet lowlands, and even though Ceylon faced and still faces a large 
food deficit, the new export crops could support the economy. In lower Burma, 
lower Siam, and Cochinchina too, the second half of the nineteenth century saw 
a clearing of the forests, draining of swamps, and a tremendous increase in rice 
production, under British or French direction or capital. But this was many cen- 
turies after the original retreat into the wet zone, and was essentially dependent 
not only on Western direction and capital but on the development and accessi- 
bility of new world markets for the new commodities. Until the nineteenth cen- 
tury these places almost certainly supported a smaller population and on a much 
lower scale than the dry zones in the days of their greatness.‘ 

The written history of Ceylon begins with an account of the landing of Vijaya, 
an Aryan-speaking prince, and his seven hundred followers somewhere on the 
northwest coast about 543 B.C., although both the date (which was artificially 
fixed) and the story are of later origin and border on legend. They are found in 
the Sinhalese (Pali) chronicle, the Mahavansa, not an ideal historical source, but 
providing with its later sections, the Culavansa, a more or less unbroken narrative 
from the sixth century B.C. to the end of Sinhalese independence with the ab- 
sorption of the remnant Kandyan kingdom by the British in 1815.° It was written 
by a succession of Buddhist monks between the sixth century A.D. and 1877, 





* Ceylon’s total population toward the end of the Dutch period (1789) was estimated at 
817,000. More accurate counts by the British showed 862,000 in 1824 and 960,000 in 1831 
(8. G. Perera, The British Period, 1795-1948, 6th ed. (Colombo, 1951], p. 85). Even by 1789 
population increases had doubtless resulted from the cinnamon and general trade stimu- 
lated by the Portuguese and Dutch. The ancient population is estimated below at between 
two and four million. Ceylon’s population in 1956 is approximately 8,800,000. 

’ The Mahavansa, trans. W. Geiger (London, 1912); The Culavansa, Parts I and II, 
trans. W. Geiger (London, 1929-30). 
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and is primarily a record of the pious achievements of the kings. As a chronicle 
of glorification its contents are selective, but few countries have such a continu- 
ous historical record, whatever its shortcomings. The pre-Aryan inhabitants 
were probably familiar with irrigation, at least on a small scale in the form of 
tanks for storing rain water; onto this foundation were grafted new irrigation 
techniques which the invaders brought with them, possibly directly or indirectly 
from western India or the Ganges valley and from the tank country of South 
India, where physical conditions are very similar to the Ceylon dry zone. It is 
a site broadly consistent with others where early city civilizations arose (the Nile 
and Indus valleys, Mesopotamia, and North China): plains, a dry climate, and 
seasonally flooding rivers. 

By at least the first century A.D. large-scale irrigation works were built, and 
until the thirteenth century it could be said that nowhere else in the pre-modern 
world was there such a dense concentration of irrigation facilities at such a high 
technical level. The essential problem was to provide insurance against drought 
during the northeast monsoon for the maha (‘great season’’) crop, and to store 
for as long as possible the rain which did fall during that period, for use during 
the remainder of the year. Two general solutions, applied together, were em- 
ployed: the storing of rain water in tanks, whose size varied with the catchment 
area and whose water was distributed to the fields as needed by channels; and 
the building of anicuts (diversion weirs) across rivers and streams, the water 
being carried by channels to a chain of storage tanks. In effect these were both 
storing rain water, since during the long dry season all of the streams rising in 
the dry zone degenerate into a disconnected chain of pools or disappear entirely. 
There are however four rivers flowing through the dry zone which rise in the 
wet zone and thus are normally perennial: the Kala Oya, the Walawe Ganga, 
the Mahaweli Ganga, and its major tributary, the Amban Ganga. Anicuts were 
constructed on each, and water led, through a series of tanks, to the major dry- 
zone agricultural areas, although the channels maintained the water table along 
their undulating courses by seepage as well. Water from the Kala Oya, by way 
of the Yoda Ela (“Great Channel’”’) and Kala Wewa (‘“Tank’’) was the main 
source for the ancient capital at Anuradhapura, supr'emented by three large 
catchment tanks around the city itself. Anicuts on the Amban Ganga and Maha- 
weli Ganga fed the great tanks in the district of Polonnaruwa, the later capital, 
and the huge Parakrama Samudra (‘Sea of Parakrama’’). Although these rivers 
rise in the wet zone, most of their courses lie outside it, and their volume fluc- 
tuates widely, both seasonally and yearly, especially the three smaller streams, 
which very occasionally run nearly dry. It was an interlocking system, water 
being fed from the anicuts or catchment areas to the large tanks, and from the 
large tanks in a descending hierarchy to smaller tanks as far as the village, which 
were dependent on those above them to maintain their water level during the 
dry season, since their catchment areas were limited. It seems likely that the 
smaller village tanks were built or at least maintained by village labor, but the 
larger works seem clearly to have been the state’s responsibility. A fragmentary 
pillar inscription of the early tenth century found near the southern edge of the 
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dry zone mentions “the twelve great reservoirs,”’ implying that they were main- 
tained by a special corps of engineers or a special department.* It was a system 
well designed to make maximum use of the area’s water resources, and to join 
the organizational resources of a bureaucratic state with the local labor of the 
villagers. 

The large tanks are on a monumental scale, and their bunds are not only en- 
gineering accomplishments but indications of a prosperous economy and well 
organized state which had so great a surplus to invest. It has been estimated that 
the Padawiya tank contains about 17 million cubic yards of earthwork in its 
bund, and that it would have taken 10,000 men five years to construct, with the 
technical equipment of 1908 and for a cost in 1908 of £1,500,000.’ Padawiya, 
Kala Wewa, and Parakrama Samudra, the three largest of the ancient tanks, 
each have capacities of over 70,000 acre-feet, and each occupies more than 6000 
acres; there are several others occupying over 4000 acres. Tanks were grafted 
onto flood water irrigation in parts of India, but in Ceylon the chain system of 
anicuts, channels, and the hierarchy of tanks was largely new. The irrigation 
problem in an alternately wet and dry area with a vanishing water table is more 
formidable than in a more even rainfall regime, such as China or Japan, where 
irrigation was equally extensive but where it could depend on perennial streams 
and on wells, and where it also had the advantage of relief. In nearly all of irri- 
gated India too, wells have always been a mainstay, while in Mesopotamia and 
the Nile valley (as well as much of India and Southeast Asia) annual flood water 
in level river valleys regularly nourished the agricultural season. Ceylon’s prob- 
lems of intermittent streams, gross yearly variations, undulating relief, high 
evaporation some 8° from the equator, poor ground-water resources, indifferent 
soils, and marked seasonal concentration of rainfall with its risk of disastrous 
floods (nearly all problems common to the other ancient and abandoned sites in 
Southeast Asia mentioned above) were remarkably well met by this irrigation 
system. 

There were three major centers of settlement up to the thirteenth century: 
the areas around Anuradhapura, around Polonnaruwa, and in the southeast of 
the island around what is now Hambantota (the ancient city of Magama was 
about twenty-five miles northeast of Hambantota). In the southeast, or Ruhuna 
to call it by ite ancient name, the climate is particularly dry, but irrigation has 
the advantage of several small perennial streams rising in the hills of the wet 
zone to the west. Ruhuna, which included practically all of the lowland east and 
south of the Mahaweli, from Trincomalee and around the southern tip of the 
island, was apparently settled by Aryan-speaking people practicing well-devel- 
oped irrigation nearly as early as Anuradhapura, but the record and the remain- 
ing ruins are less clear. Anuradhapura was the capital and primate city until 
1017, when following a destructive invasion by the Cholas from South India, the 


*D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe, 8. Paranavitana, et al., Epigraphia Zelanica, 1V (Co- 
lombo, 1952), 191. 
7W.L. Strange, Report on Irrigation in Ceylon (Colombo, 1909), p. 13. 
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capital was moved to Polonnaruwa, which then became the primate area. The 
Polonnaruwa district had been developed much earlier, and King Mahasena 
(A.D. 274-302) built the famous Minneriya tank there, for which he was deified; 
it and several smaller tanks built between the fourth and ninth centuries must 
have supported a considerable local population. The whole of this northern part 
of the dry zone was known as Raja Rata (‘‘The King’s Country’’), and Anurad- 
hapura was presumably selected as the capital because of its central position 
within the area first reached by the invaders from India, who probably landed 
in or near the Mannar peninsula as did most succeeding invasion waves. They 
followed the Malwatu Oya inland, as an easy route and as a source of water for 
their settlements. Anuradhapura was far enough from the sea to have some pro- 
tection from raids, but near enough to guard this exposed frontier, and also well 
placed within the level agricultural area which could be irrigated. 

The total population of ancient Ceylon, and specifically of ancient Anuradhe- 
pura, has been frequently exaggerated, through taking the Mahavansa’s more 
fulsome passages too literally, through understandable national pride on the part 
of modern Ceylonese, or through the common and natural desire to tell an im- 
pressive story from the impressive ruins. Estimates have ranged from four million 
to seventy million for the country as a whole in the ancient period.* The chron- 
icles give no census figures. Judging from modern hydrographic surveys and from 
what we know of the ancient economy, the most reasonable guess would be 
between two and four million, over 90 per cent of it in the dry zone, as what 
could have been supported from the available irrigated and unirrigated land. 
Until the eleventh century perhaps the majority of the ancient population was 
in the Anuradhapura district, as suggested by the remaining ruins and irrigation 
works, with important outliers toward Polonnaruwa. Northward the rainfall be- 
comes increasingly inadequate and the irrigation possibilities more limited until 
the Jaffna peninsula with its ground water is reached. Until the thirteenth cen- 
tury all of this area was periodically under the control of Anuradhapura (or 
Polonnaruwa) and irrigation works were built throughout it, but it was never 
as densely settled as the heart of Raja Rata. Southward are the hills of the wet 
zone. In the southeast Ruhuna periodically asserted its independence or served 
as the refuge for defeated Sinhalese kings or rival claimants, but it was as fre- 
quently controlled from Anuradhapura and seems never to have rivaled it in 
numbers or in economic power. Anuradhapura’s port was the ancient city of 
Mantota, near modern Mannar, through which it conducted overseas trade 
(largely in foreign hands), and in particular maintained its close relations with 


* See E. B. Denham, Ceylon at the Census of 1911 (Colombo, 1912); B. H. Farmer, Pioneer 
Peasant Colonization in Ceylon: A Study in Asian Agrarian Problems (London: Chatham 
House, 1956), Ch. i; R. L. Brohier, Ancient Irrigation Works in Ceylon (Colombo, 1935), 
I, 30; Strange, p. 20; H. W. Codrington in Ceylon Notes and Queries, I (1913), 8, and IV 
(1914), 62. (Codrington believes the ancient population never exceeded four million, and 
also discusses the small grain exports.) For a contemporary account of ancient Anurad- 
hapura by a famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, see The Travels of Fa Hsien, trans. H. A. 
Giles (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 70 ff. 
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South India, although these were often in the undesirable form of invasions. It 
was in fact the repeated invasions, to which Anuradhapura was dangerously ex- 
posed, which must have dictated the shift of the capital to Polonnaruwa in 1017 
following the Chola sack of Anuradhapura. The Cholas subsequently made 
Polonnaruwa their capital after they very shortly captured it as well, and until 
they were driven out of Ceylon by the Sinhalese in 1070. It had the virtue of 
greater protection against Indian raids and was also in a good position to guard 
against civil invasion from Ruhuna, especially since it lay near the main crossing 
place on the Mahaweli which any army from Ruhuna must force; the river it- 
self afforded some protection to the city.’ The Minneriya tank of earlier date, 
and other smaller tanks in the same area, were added to after 1070, and the city 
and its surrounding agricultural base may have become nearly as large and as 
densely populated as the old Anuradhapura region. 

The Chola conquest of 1017 was part of their expansion under Rajendra I from 
their base in South India as far as Malaya and Indonesia. Theirs was only the 
most successful of a long series of invasions, most of them of the nature of raid- 
ing parties, which plagued Raja Rata periodically from the time of Vijaya’s 
legendary landing in the sixth century B.C. No succeeding century was free from 
them, and on repeated occasions they drove the Sinhalese power into the hills 
for short periods. Often they were accompanied or followed by internal dissen- 
sion when rival Sinhalese claimants to the throne made common cause with the 
raiders or invaders or took advantage of the king’s weakness for their own ends. 
Nearly half of the time until the thirteenth century was occupied by invasions 
or raids, or by civil war. This disastrous process seems to have accelerated about 
the sixth century A.D., particularly in the increase in domestic quarrels, although 
the eighth and ninth centuries were relatively peaceful and productive.’® The 
expulsion of the Cholas in 1070 was however followed by extensive civil war, 
from which emerged in time the remarkable figure of King Parakramabahu I. He 
ruled at Polonnaruwa from 1153 to 1186, unified the whole of Ceylon under his 
control, invaded India and Burma, built an incredible number of irrigation 
works (including the Parakrama Samudra) and public monuments, and made of 
Polonnaruwa a city whose ruins are almost as impressive as Anuradhapura’s. 
The period from which he emerged, the man and his policies and accomplish- 
ments, and the rapid deterioration which followed him suggest comparison with 
Ch'in Shih-huang-ti (the first unifier of North China, who as a model of forceful- 
ness ruled from 246 to 210 B.C.). The death of Parakramabahu I saw a renewal 
of civil war, a brief decade of order, and then renewed dissension including rival 
claimants from South India and invasions by Chola and Pandyan groups, ending 
in a devastating campaign of pillage under the Kalinga king Magha. After 
Magha’s death in 1235, Polonnaruwa and the whole of Raja Rata and Ruhuna 


* For a discussion of the capital and its shifts, see 8. Paranavitana, ‘‘The Capital of 
Ceylon in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries,’’ Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G (Arche- 
ology), If (1935), 141-147. 

‘© For a modern historical survey, see H. W. Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, 
rev. ed. (London, 1939), esp. Chaps. i-iv. 
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were abandoned. Pandyan invaders from South India reappeared from time to 
time in the ensuing century on raiding parties, and for one brief period Para- 
kramabahu III (1302-10) ruled at Polonnaruwa as a vassal of Pandya. With 
this exception Raja Rata was left behind by the Sinhalese kings and people; 
their capitals retreated farther and farther into the hills of the wet zone, in 
search of security and also of the new kind of economic base to which circum- 
stances compelled them to turn. Unable to maintain themselves in Raja Rata 
they turned to a poorer but more secure base and paid increasing attention to 
trade, especially in cinnamon, which was gathered wild in the wet-zone forests 
under a royal monopoly and exported largely through Colombo. Colombo has 
always been a foreign city until the recent independence, and trade there re- 
mained in foreign hands—Arab, Moorish, Chinese, and finally Portuguese. 

Occasional forays into the old country during the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries, even during the periods when Indian invaders were absent or 
defeated, apparently did not suggest the practicality of reoccupying it. Tamil 
settlers, who had been arriving off and on since before the Christian era, occupied 
the Jaffna peninsula and much of the area between it and Anuradhapura, known 
as the ““Wanni”’;" they had been joined by Tamil members of invasion armies, 
often mercenaries, who chose to settle in Ceylon rather than return to India 
with the rest of the army (they often also joined forces temporarily with later 
invasion or raiding groups against the Sinhalese). With the thirteenth century 
the Ceylon Tamils too withdrew, and thereafter their settlements were almost 
entirely confined to the Jaffna peninsula and a thin strip down the east coast. 
In Ruhuna the record is less clear; inscriptions and ruins suggest that no major 
new irrigation works were built there after about the ninth century; Parakrama- 
bahu I conducted a major campaign in subduing Ruhuna, which suggests that 
by his time there was still a considerable settlement there. But by the thirteenth 
century it too was abandoned, and the whole of the ancient area left to jungle, 
wild animals, and the few miserable peasant villages which hung on around the 
ruins of ancient tanks. What had happened? 

“Nature is like a wild animal that you have trained to work for you. So long 
as you are vigilant and walk warily with thought and care, so long will it give 
you its aid; but look away for an instant, be heedless or forgetful, and it has you 
by the throat.’ In the dry zone, weeds cover an untended field in a matter of 
weeks; in six months scrub growth has taken over, and in a few years great trees 
growing out of tank or channel bunds weaken them against the next heavy rains. 
The rains are potent destroyers. The record is 31 inches in 24 hours, at a station 
north of Trincomalee, but nearly all dry-zone stations experience 6 inches in 24 
hours several times each year, and often the fall is heavier; an inch in five min- 
utes is not uncommon. Floods resulting from rains like these, or from the cumula- 
tive rains of even a normal, let alone the recurrent excessive monsoon, bring 
certain havoc to any untended irrigation system. The amazing thing is that so 
many of the ancient works survived so long. But even after a brief period of 


't As indicated by the large number of old Tamil place names in the Wanni. 
' Kamala Markandaya, Nectar in a Sieve (New York: John Day, 1954), p. 57 
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neglect, such as the first three or four decades of the thirteenth century, the 
means of production in Raja Rata must clearly have been in a woeful state. By 
the nineteenth century when the British turned their attention to the possibil- 
ity of reoccupying the dry zone, the cumulative results of neglect presented a 
formidable problem. But even then most of the main tanks still stood, and in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, destruction or jungle cover could not alone 
have repelled the Sinhalese when they had overcome these obstacles so many 
times before after earlier invasions and expulsions. 

To attribute this dramatic withdrawal simply to the invasions, as local tradi- 
tion largely does, ignores the repeated returns to the dry zone from the hills and 
the revival of the whole ancient system after each of the many invasions of the 
preceding centuries, some of which (notably the Chola conquest of 1017) seem 
to have been more destructive than those which followed Parakramabahu I. It 
is often assumed that the invaders cut the tanks and channels, and that the re- 
treating Sinhalese may have done the same as part of a “‘scorched earth” strat- 
egy. This may have happened to some degree; cutting for example the Yoda Ela 
which fed Anuradhapura would have been a serious blow, although like nearly 
all such actions its effects would be long delayed and probably would not be 
apparent before the next harvest season. There do not appear to have been any 
great sieges of the cities, and relatively little advantage would have been gained 
by the invaders from damaging the irrigation works. In fact, there are exceed- 
ingly few breaches which can safely be attributed to wilful destruction; almost 
all look like the result of floods after a period of neglect, especially since they 
occur at the weakest places or points of greatest pressure. If earlier invasions 
cut the bunds, or earlier periods of neglect breached them (as seems more likely), 
the breaches were quickly repaired with each reoccupation by the Sinhalese. It 
does not seem reasonable that this highly productive area with its strong tradi- 
tional importance in the Sinhalese mind should have been abandoned simply 
because of fear of invasion, especially not in preference for the wet zone. The 
same explanation is commonly offered for the abandonment of the ancient sites 
in Cambodia, Siam, and Burma, and it seems similarly oversimplified. Chronic 
invasion has not produced this result in Belgium, or the North German plain, or 
Korea, or the Ganges valley; productive areas may attract invasion but they are 
not abandoned for fear of it even after repeated bitter experiences. Except for a 
short period of looting, the final invaders themselves made no use of Raja Rata; 
they and their Tamil cousins or allies in the Wanni left it and returned to India 
or Jaffna. The ensuing vacuum the Sinhalese were apparently unable to fill. 
Clearly something must have happened to make irrigated agriculture there un- 
workable on the former scale. Much of the historical literature recognizes that 
invasion alone is not an adequate explanation," but there have also been frequent 
attempts to build some sort of deus ex machina, and surprisingly few attempts 
at an overall analysis, which is the justification for this article. 

One of the most tempting solutions to historical problems like this is climatic 


44 For notable examples, see J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, 2 vols. (London, 1859), passim; 
H.W. Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon. 
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change, tempting because it is so simple, but not often applicable in the absence 
of direct or convincing evidence. Several students have however suggested that 
a decrease in rainfall may have been responsible.'* Dry-zone droughts are indeed 
terrible and impressive experiences, but they occur yearly, and especially severe 
ones clearly occurred at longer intervals of 10, 30, or 100 years throughout the 
ancient period; the Mahavansa mentions them repeatedly. There is no evidence 
of any sort to suggest that they increased in intensity or frequency after the 
twelfth century. As elsewhere, abandonment of the dry zone has been used as 
evidence of climatic change, hardly a logical argument; abandonment cannot be 
attributed to a factor for which it provides itself the only evidence. Nothing 
about the ancient irrigation works, fords, or bridges suggests that the volume of 
water carried by dry-zone rivers before the thirteenth century was greater than 
now, and in fact one of the strongest pieces of evidence against climatic change 
is that the modern and ancient irrigation works are so similar, and can irrigate 
from the same catchment areas the same amount of cultivated land. Had there 
been a change in climate, it would almost certainly have included some change 
in the line between the dry and wet zones or in their general areal occurrence. 
Yet ancient irrigation works are all over the modern dry zone, and absent from 
the wet zone; the present wet-dry zone line coincides almost exactly with the 
line between the ancient irrigated and unirrigated areas. Finally, progressive cli- 
matic change in the period under review is intrinsically unlikely on meteorological 
grounds in this part of monsoon Asia. We must look for other causes. 

One which has received a good deal of attention'* and which would naturally 
suggest itself to a geographer is soil exhaustion. This might have resulted from 
growing the same crop (rice) in the same fields, apparently without any but 
casual manuring, for centuries on end in many of the ancient areas, and also 
from erosion. The rainfall regime of the dry zone means sheet and splash erosion 
even on level ground. Erosion of unirrigable lands, however slight the slope, is 
increased by the prevailing shifting cultivation (chena), although the absence of 
severe population pressure has made it unnecessary to use shifting cultivation on 
steep slopes even into the modern period. Infertile silt washed down onto culti- 
vated fields might further have reduced their productivity. The soils of the dry 
zone (outside the fertile limestone areas of the Jaffna peninsula) are mainly 
tropical red, reddish brown, and dark grey loams with small patches of limestone 
or alluvial soils and a narrow coastal belt of sand. Paddy soils tend to acquire 


“ For a discussion of this general problem, see my ‘The Decline of North Africa since 
the Roman Occupation: Climatic or Human?’’ Annals of the Assoc. of Amer: Geographers, 
XLI (June 1951), 116-132. 

'*R, L. Brohier, Ancient Irrigation, 1, 3; idem, The Tamankaduwa District and the 
Elahera-Minneriya Canal (Colombo, 1941), p. 2; E. K. Cook, “‘A Note on Irrigation in 
Ceylon,”’ Geography, XX XV (1950), 75-85; and others. 

‘6 See among others, Report of the United Kingdom and Australian Mission on Rice Pro- 
duction in Ceylon, 1954, Sessional Paper 2 (Colombo, 1955), p. 33; R. H. Spencer-Shrader, 
“The Secret of the Tanks,’’ Loris (Colombo), III, No. 6 (1945), 215-218, and IV, No. 1 
(1945), 291-292; H. Thirlaway, ‘‘Ruhuna and Soil Conservation,’’ Loris, III, No. 6 (1945), 
210-214; Strange, Report (see n. 7). 
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their own special properties after long use, but in the dry zone these are not 
particularly productive. In general, dry-zone soils are thin, shallow, with a coarse 
sand or gravel B horizon at about one foot, and exhibit the other more usual 
characteristics of wet-dry tropical soils including their indifferent fertility. Un- 
der dry-field conditions, they rapidly lose fertility, and after two or three years 
it may no longer pay to work them, hence the widespread practice of chena, 
which in dry Ceylon as elsewhere in the tropics is still the only practicable use 
for much of the unirrigable land.” 

Remembering the very heavy and traditional fertilization of paddy soils in 
Northeast Asia, the drop in yields when fertilization is neglected, the universal 
practice of transplanting (still largely absent in modern Ceylon as it probably 
was in the ancient period), and the greater natural fertility of most Chinese and 
Japanese soils as compared with those in Ceylon, it might seem a foregone con- 
clusion that Raja Rata was abandoned because fifteen centuries of unfertilized 
mono-cultivation had exhausted the naturally poor soil. One can also argue that 
nowhere else in the world, with the qualified exception of parts of South India, 
has the sedentary mono-culture of rice (or any other crop) persisted anything 
like this long except on volcanic, limestone, regur, or alluvial soils, quite apart 
from the matter of fertilization. The shift of the capital and economic center 
from Anuradhapura to Polonnaruwa may suggest the attraction of relatively 
virgin soils in the latter area, as may the withdrawal of the Tamils from the 
Wanni to the productive Jaffna limestones. But rice grown under irrigation is a 
unique crop. Soil fertility does affect its yield, as does fertilization, but it does 
not appear to exhaust the soil even over long periods without fertilization, and 
in many cases it may actually improve the soil. On virgin soils a rapid decline 
in yield usually takes place, in the absence of fertilization, within the first two 
or three years, but after ten or twenty years the yield tends to remain stable 
more or less indefinitely. This has been borne out by experiments in various parts 
of tropical Asia, by increased knowledge of the processes involved, and by ac- 
cumulated experience.'* On infertile soils and with inadequate fertilization the 
yield stabilizes at a very low level, as is the case now in Ceylon and most of 
South Asia, but it does stabilize. Why this should be so is not yet entirely under- 
stood, since rice like any other crop does take nutrients from the soil. Apparently 
they are replaced, or in some cases more than replaced, by nutrients which enter 
with the irrigation water, by the presence and decay of vegetable and: animal 
matter and bacteria in the irrigated paddy (including fish and smaller water life), 
and by the blue-green algae which grow in paddies especially under tropical con- 


‘7 On soils, see the articles by A.W. R. Joachim, 8. Kandiah, et al.: ‘Studies on Ceylon 
Soils,’’ T'ropical Agriculturist, a series of articles in Vols. LX XXIV (1935) through XCVIII 
(1942), and their several references; ‘‘A Review of Progress in the Study of the Soils of 
Ceylon,’’ Proceedings First Annual Sessions, Ceylon Association of Science, 1945; ‘The 
Effect of Shifting Cultivation and Subsequent Regeneration of Vegetation on Soil Com- 
position and Structure,”’ Tropical Agriculturist, CIV (1948), 3-11. 

18 See inter alia D. H. Grist, Rice, 2nd ed. (London, 1955), Ch. xvi and passim; Pierre 
Gourou, The Tropical World, trans. Laborde (London, 1953), p. 100 and passim. 
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ditions and which are potent fixers of nitrogen. The water cover minimizes oxi- 
dation and protects the soil from the damaging effects of sun, rain, and wind. It 
is also important to remember that in dry Ceylon (as in much of South Asia) 
rice occupies only the lower pockets of land, which receive, whole or in solution, 
much humus and organic material from the surrounding higher areas around the 
rim of the bowl. Cattle are grazed on the paddies when they are dry between 
crops, and leave their droppings there as well as on the surrounding higher lands 
from which the rains wash them down to the paddies again. The bottom of the 
soil catena is always a favored place, and the paddies clearly profit from con- 
siderable alluviation, perhaps in part thanks to the widespread chena cultivation 
of the surrounding areas with their periodic burning off of jungle; much of the 
ash and other litter finds its way eventually to the paddies. Relatively little of 
the total dry-zone area was used for rice; most could not be irrigated, and in 
effect these areas nourished the pockets of paddy with their own organic fertilizer 
in a way quite different from the more normal Chinese, Japanese, Indo-Chinese, 
or Gangetic situation of dense and unbroken rice culture over wide deltaic areas. 
Without fertilization in the ancient period aside from casual contributions by 
grazing cattle, yields must have been low, but it seems almost certain that they 
remained fairly stable, and that the bottom did not suddenly drop out in the 
thirteenth century, when fifty years before, Parakramabahu I’s accomplishments 
indicate that he had ruled a highly productive country. 

Two other possibilities suggest themselves about the soil: alkalinity and sa- 
linity. Both may result in a dry climate from excessive evaporation and inade- 
quate drainage, leaving the stranded salts or alkalines to whiten and to poison 
the ground. This has happened not only under natural conditions but on a very 
large scale as a direct result of irrigation in India, Pakistan, Africa, the United 
States, and elsewhere. Apparently it has never happened in Ceylon except for 
small local patches, despite the shallowness of the soil and the nearness of bedrock 
to the surface. Where irrigation water brought salts or alkalines, the soils were 
kept flushed by the heavy seasonal rains and by the slight but adequate slope. 
There is no evidence that alkalinity or salinity were more widespread in the 
ancient period than now, and this is intrinsically unlikely given the well under- 
stood physical causes of these problems. We are obliged to interpret broadly two 
suggestive passages in one of the lesser chronicles, the Rajavaliya, which account 
for a period of decline in the fifth and sixth centuries: ‘because the fertility of 
the land was decreased, the kings who followed were no longer of such conse- 
quence as those who went before,” and “because the produce of agriculture and 
horticulture was failing.’’* “‘Fertility’’ must be used here in its somewhat archaic 
general sense of productivity, which is far more than a function of the soil; 
something else must have been at work. 

Was it siltation of the tanks and channels? This is another very common 
problem which has ruined countless irrigation systems, and which still plagues 
most of those now in operation all over the world, in differing degrees. Its histor- 





” The Rajavaliya, trans. B. Gunasekera (Colombo, 1900), pp. 52-53. 
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ical devastations in irrigated North China, Central Asia, India, the Middle East, 
and the Mediterranean basin are well known. A high silt content is typical of 
dry-climate rivers. The violent seasonal rainfall of Raja Rata, and the wide- 
spread chena cultivation of the interfluves, have suggested to several students 
that siltation may have been serious enough to have forced the abandonment 
of the ancient areas.”° But little siltation has occurred, even during the long cen- 
turies of neglect. At most the tanks have silted to about a quarter of their ca- 
pacities, but with the great majority much less. Take-off pipes in the bund of the 
Parakrama Samudra to supply the royal baths are now above mean water level 
in the restored tank; the modern engineers who repaired the breaches have not 
raised the water to its ancient level for fear of breaching the bund; this clearly 
shows the negligible amount of silting in the tank. (It also suggests another 
important point, which will be dealt with later.) Most of the ancient channels 
in the dry zone follow the contours along the slight slopes, and are frequently 
one-sided, with a bund only on the down-slope side; one would expect disastrous 
silting as well as flood damage, but very little has occurred. Where the channels 
cross stream valleys and often take the form of small one-sided tanks both dan- 
gers would appear to be maximized, and yet even here they have not materialized 
substantially. Shifting cultivation on the interfluves should have produced more 
siltation; erosion and heavy runoff should have increased floods as well as making 
even a constant amount of rainfall less effective. Apparently this did not happen 
to any great extent. Chena is carried out in small patches at a time, surrounded 
on all sides by heavy jungle which effectively blocks most of the material eroded 
from the temporary clearing and releases it to lower lands more slowly and in 
finer solution. Weeds cover any cleared area almost immediately, and full jungle 
cover follows so quickly that massive erosion is never able to establish itself in 
a climate warm enough the year round for natural vegetation to flourish at 
impressive rates. Population pressure was never severe enough to force chenas 
onto really steep slopes (as in Korea or Japan), and clean cultivation was prac- 
ticed only on the level irrigated lands, most of which were protected against 
erosion by the water and diking in the paddies. Wherever the soil is bare, it is 
packed so hard after a few minutes by the violent rains, given its lateritic nature 
and low silt content, that runoff is very quick and erosion surprisingly slight.” 
Finally, the anicut system was much less likely than a dam to accumulate silt 
in tanks or channels; much of the silt (and water) in the streams passed over or 
around the anicuts. The cumulative result of these factors is that modern engi- 
neers have to do little regrading or cleaning out of ancient irrigation works, and 
that as far as one can tell no tank was ever abandoned because of siltation. 
After these successive pursuits of blind alleys, and remembering the physical 
conditions on which dry-zone irrigation must be based, it is clear that only a 
high level of organization and massive labor could build the works and provide 





2° Spencer-Shrader and Thirlaway (see n. 16) argue forcibly that this is the answer. 

i. F. L. Abeyaratne’s experiments in this connection at the Government Dry Farming 
Research Station at Maha Illuppallama (near Anuradhapura) are illuminating—see Pioneer 
Peasant Colonization (see n. 8), Ch. iv. 
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the constant maintenance which was essential. The works themselves, and the 
monumental scale of the ancient capitals, re-emphasize the nature of the state 
and society which created them. Apart from the irrigation works there are the 
huge stone buildings, baths, and stupas; the largest of many stupas at Anurad- 
hapura is bigger than any of the Egyptian pyramids except the third at Gizeh, 
and it is surrounded for miles by others nearly as big and by a host of other 
stone buildings and baths. The same is true on a slightly smaller scale at Polon- 
naruwa, and elsewhere. Villagers living near the ruined Giant’s Tank (near 
Mannar) told the Dutch Governor van Imhoff in 1739 that it would take 500 
men five months merely to repair the main breach, while a thousand men would 
need two years to restore the whole tank.” Understandably, the job was not 
undertaken by the Dutch because the labor could not be found. The old society 
of Raja Rata must have been able at will to marshal and organize enormous 
amounts of labor. The Mahavansa and surviving inscriptions outline a clear pic- 
ture of a Wittfogelian oriental despotism.” Although the Mahavansa and the 
inscriptions are not frank critiques by nature, they contain unmistakable hints 
of the divine and absolute qualities of the kings (such as their intercession with 
heaven for rain and their attributing drought to their own personal lack of vir- 
tue), an overgrown and rapacious bureaucracy, a web of taxes, a battery of dues 
owed by peasants to the state (including corvée labor), collective responsibility 
at all levels and in all matters, and the general furniture of a semi-feudal system 
such as is convincingly associated by Wittfogel with irrigation. The complexity 
of the irrigation works suggests that it was a well organized, centrally adminis- 
tered system, and the surviving inscriptions give some picture of it, such as the 
reference to the twelve major reservoirs (see above) and the enumeration of 
officials responsible for particular branches of irrigation; one inscription even re- 
cords the punishment given to irrigation officials who failed to carry out the 
royal regulations.™ 

Especially in the dry zone was all of this necessary, for the labor needs merely 
for maintenance must have been tremendous, given the nature of the climate. 
Dams or anicuts, and tanks, are not easy to build in the dry zone because the 
relief is slight and there are few convenient dam or tank sites in narrow valleys 
or basins where hills can do some of the work and can also provide an anchor. 
Bunds were thus mainly long low walls across broad, shallow valleys, represent- 
ing much labor as well as much material. This also increased the danger from 
floods, especially the flash floods characteristic of the dry zone, and underlined 
the need for constant maintenance. The possession of land in the ancient period 
involved fixed obligations of service to the state. Taxes were computed only 
partly in grain; perhaps a majority of the land dues were in the form of labor, 
which was called rajakariya (the king’s labor). The kings and the state seem to 


#2 Brohier, Ancient Irrigation Works, II, 37. 

* K. A. Wittfogel, ‘‘Die Theorie der orientalischen Gesellschaft,’’ Zeitschrift fir Sozial- 
forschung, VIL (1938), 90-123; idem, “Oriental Society and Oriental Despotism”’ (forth- 
coming). 

“8. Paranavitana, “Glimpses of the Political and Social Conditions of Medieval 
Ceylon,” in Sir Paul Pieris Felicitation Volume (Colombo, 1956), pp. 69-74 
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have paid little attention to trade, which was left largely in foreign hands; Anu- 
radhapura contained a special quarter for foreign merchants and religionists, 
according to the Mahavansa, but no mention is made of local merchants, and 
the general impression is clear that grain revenues and rajakariya were the main 
supports of the state.”® This system fitted well with the yearly cycle of agriculture, 
for approximately six months of the year was a period of underemployment in 
the fields; it was also the time when streams dried up and tank levels fell so 
that major construction or repair could be undertaken with the rajakariya avail- 
able. A revealing passage in the Mahavansa makes clear the forced and unpaid 
nature of this work, even though it was in effect considered as part of the tax. 
The account of the building of the great stupa at Anuradhapura by King Dutu- 
gamunu (161-137 B.C.) stresses the king’s insistence that ‘‘no work shall be done 
here without wage.’”* Apparently this was a most unusual proceeding; the king 
wanted to make sure that he alone acquired the merit from building the stupa, 
and whenever his spies informed him that some zealous monk, equally desirous 
of merit, had put a brick on the pile, he made sure the monk was followed and 
made to accept a wage or gift. But one cannot read the Mahavansa or visit the 
ancient sites without thinking of the man-hours forced by the state to build and 
maintain this monumental civilization. 

It is in keeping with the history of all similar civilizations of a despotic char- 
acter and dependent on forced labor for the maintenance of large irrigation 
works on which their prosperity depended that the institutional machinery in 
time weakens and breaks down from obvious internal causes, let alone the in- 
vasions which plagued Raja Rata. While these latter may occasionally have 
served to rally national feeling and infuse new vigor, their cumulative effect 
must have been destructive, especially as they were accompanied or followed by 
renewed outbreaks of the internal dissension which has harried and drained Cey- 
lon through most of its history. These forces must progressively have eaten 
away at the basic fabric of a state and society already losing its vigor with age. 
One would not expect evidence of this in the chronicles or inscriptions, given 
their nature and purpose. However a fragmentary inscription on a slab of rock 
at the main anicut on the Mahaweli describing the Kalinga invasion of A.D. 
1210 reads in part as follows: 

“The great host of Tamils descended on this Lanka, destroyed the Minister 
named Ati, and unhampered in all mountain fastnesses and forest fastnesses, 
swept over the whole of Lanka in the manner of the world-consuming flames at 
the end of an aeon, having destroyed the entire social structure and the religious 
organization.’’”” 


26 See E. Reimers, ‘‘Feudalism in Ceylon,’”’ /CRAS, XX XI (1928), 17-54; W. A. de Silva, 
“A Contribution to the Study of Economic and Social Organization in Ceylon in Early 
Times,”’ ibid., pp. 62-76; H. W. Codrington, Ancient Land Tenure and Revenue in Ceylon 
(Colombo, 1938); R. L. Brohier, ‘Land Tenure and Land Laws,” Bull. Ceylon Geog. Society, 
V, No. 2 (1950), 124-135. 

26 Mahavansa (see n. 5), p. 199. 

27 8. Paranavitana, Epigraphia Zelanica, V (1955), 160; ‘‘Lanka’’ means island, and is a 
traditional name for Ceylon. 
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The shattering effect of invasions on the social and governmental structure is 
apparent even without this testimony. The first result of such pressures would 
have been a disastrous weakening of the state’s command over labor. The col- 
lapse of rajakariya (through collapse of the whole system rather than depopula- 
tion, which might otherwise soon have been made up) isa sufficient and convincing 
cause for the abandonment of Raja Rata. Even without what evidence exists, 
one could almost assume that it would have taken place after seventeen centuries 
of tight control punctuated by invasions and civil wars. The several famines 
which followed invasions and rebellions in the 1700 years before the thirteenth 
century were clear signs of what happened to the basis of the economy as soon 
as the central authority was weakened. They also suggest that like all despotic 
systems dependent on absolute control of the human resources in order to wrest 
a living from uncompromising physical resources, the old order contained the 
seeds of its own collapse. It was not the invasions themselves which forced the 
abandonment, but the total disintegration of the old order, a disintegration to 
which the invasions undoubtedly contributed but which they did not wholly 
produce. Ceylon, unlike China, had no great reservoirs of population, land, 
space, and new vigor on which China could draw after each dynastic collapse. 
In Central Asia the setting was more on a Ceylonese scale, and the irrigation 
societies there repeatedly fell and disappeared, leaving behind them water works 
which they were no longer able to maintain after invasion and internal decay 
had weakened them.”* 

Parakramabahu I in his brilliant revival of the ancient grandeur which in 
retrospect looks like the last bright flare of a dying flame may have contributed 
to the suddenness and completeness of the collapse which so shortly followed 
him. He is compared above with Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti, but his reign may have 
been even more exhausting to the resources and structure of his kingdom and 
even more bitterly resented. Besides building the Parakrama Samudra and the 
city of Poionnaruwa de novo, he restored Anuradhapura from ruins, built stupas 
and temples all over the dry zone, and fought long and exhausting military cam- 
paigns in South India and Burma as well as in his own country. He is credited 
by the Culavansa with building or restoring 165 anicuts, 3910 channels, and 2539 
tanks. It is notable that in the thirty-three years of his reign there were several 
uprisings, including three especially long and bitter ones.” The Culavansa records 
how his successor freed many whom Parakramabahu I had “thrown into prison 
and tortured,”’ and restored “to various people their village or their field.’*® An 
inscription discovered at Anuradhapura recording the merits of his weak successor 
also speaks of Parakramabahu I’s “excessive and illegal punishments in violation 
of the customs of former sovereigns.’™ Clearly a forceful man, and perhaps by 
forcing the pace to such an extent, a hastener of the ensuing deluge. 





** See Owen Lattimore, The Inner Asian Frontiers of China (New York, 1940); Aurel 
Stein, Innermost Asia, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1928). 

*C. W. Nicholas, ‘The Irrigation Works of King Parakramabahu I,” The Ceylon 
Historical Journal, IV (April 1955), 52-68. 

© Culavansa (see n. 5), IT, 125. 
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The weakened governmental authority and fissiparous society which followed 
him were further sapped by the Pandya and Kalinga invasions. Without raja- 
kariya in large and constant amounts no attempt to reoccupy the dry zone could 
be considered. Parakramabahu I had to restore several of the irrigation works 
he had himself built in the early part of his reign, a testimony to the destructive 
power of dry-zone floods and to the need for massive labor if the system was to 
be kept functioning. Even in the nineteenth century the final legal abolition of 
rajakariya by the British in 1832 was blamed for a rapid ensuing deterioration 
of the economy, especially in the irrigated areas: “It took from the people the 
power of combination.’ During the modern restoration of the ancient tanks, 
excavations have revealed in the bunds of nearly all of them ancient breaches 
which had been repaired, often in as many as four or five places. This must have 
been part of the normal risks which the ancient engineers took, knowing they 
could count on rajakariya to repair the breaches without having to worry greatly 
about the cost. There is much to suggest that they did in fact build to make use 
of the peak flood waters, accepting the risk of breaching which this involved. 
Nearly all of the ancient spillways are inadequate by modern standards; the 
lesson of the take-off pipes for the royal baths at the Parakrama Samudra will 
also be remembered in this connection. The frequently quoted words of Parak- 
ramabahu I are suggestive: 

“It is my chief duty to gather up an abundance of grain by all that lieth in 
my power... . In the kingdom that belongeth to me there are many paddy lands 
that are watered chiefly by water from rain clouds, but the fields that depend 
on a perpetual supply of water from the rivers and tanks are verily few in num- 
ber... . Ina country like this not even the least quantity of water that is obtained 
by rain should be allowed to flow into the ocean without profiting man. .. .’™ 

The king of course may have failed in the duty which he set himself, but he 
seems to have been speaking of an irrigation system which was playing for high 
stakes and which would have been correspondingly dependent on the labor force 
which only a tightly functioning state and society could command. The chain 
system of anicuts, channels, and the hierarchy of tanks meant that any one 
breach might have widespread ramifications and that no part of the system 
could be neglected. Persistent elephant and cattle tracks along or across bunds, 
and the growth of trees, opened the way for the destructive power of the floods. 
Disruption of the irrigation system was of course disastrous to dry-zone agri- 
culture, while in a different sort of climate or in an area of perennial rivers agri- 
culture might have limped along without its customary irrigation. Realizing, 
perhaps after some abortive attempts, that they could no longer command the 
essential labor and organization, the Sinhalese rulers after 1235 (and the Indian 
and Ceylon Tamils too) abandoned the now unworkable gold mine of Raja Rata, 
while the few remaining peasants eked out a dwindling existence beside the 
ruined tanks. 

Why did the collapse of the old order come at this particular time? Why not 
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after the Chola invasion of the eleventh century, or at any one of the many 
periods of rebellion, or at what appears to have been the start of a downhill 
slope in the sixth century, or later than the thirteenth? These questions cannot 
of course be answered with any confidence, and one can only conclude that by 
the thirteenth century the cumulative disintegration, from the various causes 
suggested, first reached a critical point of no return. While it seems likely that 
this was in fact the case, and that the collapse of the old order and weakening 
or disappearance of its command of rajakariya adequately explains the abandon- 
ment, there is another factor which may have made the thirteenth century dif- 
ferent from any of the earlier periods of crisis, namely malaria. This grossly de- 
bilitating disease seems certainly not to have been endemic, and probably not 
even epidemic, in ancient Ceylon. None of the historical texts mention it recog- 
nizably (though they do mention other epidemics which clearly were not malaria), 
but the monuments of the ancient civilization are in themselves sufficent proof 
that malaria did not dominate the dry zone then as it did until the development 
and use of DDT after 1945; more likely it was totally absent. No one who has 
seen an area of severe endemic malaria or the people who inhabit it needs con- 
vincing that if the disease had been virulently present in Ceylon before the 
thirteenth century the old civilization of Raja Rata could never have existed. 
Until about the end of World War II the dry zone was one of the world’s worst 
malarial areas. The few peasants who lived there did so on a low level, depressed 
as only living levels in the tropics can be, their vigor and initiative drained by 
malaria, and supporting themselves on the tiniest of margins with the minimum 
of work; this did not include the repair of even minor breaches in the ancient 
tanks beside which nearly all of their miserable villages clustered. The first rec- 
ognizable references to malaria are in the early Portuguese accounts of the 
island in the sixteenth century, but they suggest that the disease had already 
been established on an endemic basis for some time, since they describe large 
areas virtually depopulated by fever, and mention it as a recurrent scourge else- 
where.™ Robert Knox, who was a captive in the Kandyan kingdom from 1660 
to 1679, mentions it prominently in his careful account as a long-established 
problem especially of the dry zone.** The first genuine census under the British, 
in 1871, showed a population density of four per square mile in the Polonnaruwa 
district of 1200 square miles. Malaria has always been most virulent in the dry 
zone, where anopheles breeds in the shrunken and stagnant streams or strings 
of pools during the long dry season; in the wet zone, streams are normally kept 
flushed throughout the year, and malaria was epidemic only during the infrequent 
droughts. This was in itself enough reason for those in the wet zone to avoid the 
dry zone at all costs, and it was perhaps the greatest single reason for the failure 
of the dry-zone colonization schemes in the thirty or forty years before 1945. 

It seems almost out of the question that malaria could have caused the original 
abandonment of Raja Rata. Clearly no virulent form was present in the reign 
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of Parakramabahu I, and it is most unlikely to have been present before the 
abandonment in 1235 or during the Kalinga campaigns, judging only from the 
scale of occupation and activity. There are no references to disease in this period, 
and had there been any epidemic or the Sinhalese forces sapped by it, it would 
probably have been mentioned in the chronicles. It also seems unlikely that 
malaria could have established itself so quickly as to have wrecked a civilization 
in twenty or thirty years. We can only conjecture about the date of its entry 
into Ceylon, or of its establishment on a virulent level. As so often elsewhere, 
anopheles must have found ideal breeding places in abandoned tanks and chan- 
nels; malaria has followed the destruction or desertion of irrigation works so 
many times that one looks for it automatically. There is only circumstantial 
evidence to suggest that it entered Ceylon before the sixteenth century, but it 
is compelling. Malaria was present in the Mediterranean basin by the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and appears also to have been endemic in Han China.** It probably 
played some part in the final collapse of the Roman empire, and it seems inevi- 
table that it should ultimately have reached Ceylon, via India; one would expect 
it to have done so by the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. The constant coming 
and going of Indian armies may have accelerated its passage, or it may have 
come in with the last invasion wave of the Kalingas; in the dry zone it would 
have found ideal conditions, more favorable to its growth than the South Indian 
home of the invaders. Certainly within a century it could have added a further 
insuperable obstacle to the reoccupation of Raja Rata, one which even in the 
modern period defeated all attempts at large-scale settlement until the advent 
of DDT. This may help to explain why the abandonment was so final and abrupt, 
and why it came when it did. The last Kalinga invasion not only gave the final 
shove to an already tottering social and governmental regime which had lost 
its power over the organized labor essential for life in the dry zone, but may 
also have left the seeds of another equally negative factor. A note on an early 
Portuguese map of Ceylon dated ca. 1606 may help in estimating the timetable; 
it indicates Ruhuna as depopulated by “sickness” three hundred years earlier.” 
If this was malaria, which is far from certain, and if the date suggested is right, 
it must have come as early or earlier to the Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa 
districts, or about the second half of the thirteenth century. 

Too little is known of the history of malaria’s spread to be definite about this, 
however presumptive the other circumstances may be. It is known that some- 
time after the thirteenth century malaria also became virulent in Burma, Siam, 
and Cambodia. The fall of the Pagan and Haripunjaya Kingdoms late in the 
thirteenth century, and of Angkor Vat not until 1450, may parallel the gradual 
eastward spread of the disease entering the Indo-Chinese peninsula shortly after 
it entered Ceylon. In these areas too, malaria repelled further settlement or re- 
occupation, following destructive invasions which must have affected the already 
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deteriorating social and governmental fabric in much the same way as in Ceylon. 
The blows of invaders added to cumulative internal decay may have led to neg- 
lect and abandonment of irrigation systems for the lack of organized labor which 
the state could no longer muster. The Ceylo.. experience suggests that this was 
the controlling cause, but also that malaria, coming in on the heels of invasion 
and thriving on disused irrigation works, played a critical part in multiplying 
the obstacles to reoccupation. With malaria now conquered in its own dry zone, 
Ceylon has been the first of them to carry out a major program of resettlement. 
Its success depends to a large extent on whether, under modern economic con- 


ditions and at a bearable overall cost, the tractor and bulldozer can replace 
rajakariya. 





The Heroes and Heroines of Modern 
Chinese Fiction: 


From Ah Q to Wu Tzu-hsti 


CHUN-JO LIU 


HEN one thinks about the people that are portrayed by modern Chinese 

authors, one inevitably sees, foremost in the gallery, the image of Ah Q, 
the homeless farm hand who lives in a village temple, the tragic hero of a mock 
epic. The image, as one recent Chinese critic puts it, is similar to a caricature 
sketched by a cartoonist;' the character is portrayed by strokes swift in move- 
ment, simple in outline, and suggestive in tone. One might first associate Ah Q 
with frolic pleasantry, but the lasting impression is awe and pity. 

The True Story of Ah Q (1921), during the last few decades, has been regarded 
as the most penetrating satire of the spirit of compromise and rationalization 
that is prevalent in China. The name Ah Q has come to describe all that is false 
in reason, cowardly in action, and unstable in principle. The character of Ah Q, 
however, does not yield to a simple definition. The evasive spirit which hovers 
beyond the immediate satire engraves the image of Ah Q on the memory of the 
reader. 

The author, Lu Hsiin, himself was the first person to realize that what he was 
going to say in The True Story of Ah Q was to be larger than what it seemed to 
be. In the first chapter of the Story, “A Foreword by the Author,” Lu Hsiin 
relates the many difficulties he had to face in choosing the title for his story, in 
establishing the name of his hero, and in tracing the native place of the hero. 
He relates how his thoughts “would inevitably return to Ah Q with such persist- 
ence that it seemed as if some supernatural power” within his mind “kept 
goading” him “to the task.’’ The recollection of the statement of Confucius, 
“If the name is not proper, the words will not ring true,” compels him to be 
most careful in his consideration of a title for his story. The final decision on 
the use of cheng-chuan, “true story,” is inspired by the favorite quotation of the 
classical Chinese novelists: “Refrain from inconsequential speech; keep to the 
true story.” The difficulty in reconstructing the life of Ah Q, however, does not 
end with the title of the story. Lu Hsiin goes on to enumerate the ambiguities 
in the name of Ah Q. In the first place no one is quite certain about the family 
name by which he was known to the villagers when he was alive. People called 
him Ah Quei, but the author was unable to establish the word for which the 
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sound quei stood. Finally, the author had to borrow an English letter for the 
abbreviated form of Ah Quei. The author confesses that the abbreviation is a 
practice “inaugurated by the New Youth Magazine.”” The New Youth Magazine 
is considered by some learned scholars, the author continues in his typically 
ironic tone, to be instrumental in the destruction of “the flower of culture in 
China.” In the matter of establishing Ah Q’s native place, the author is equally 
puzzled. “Although he, Ah Q, lived for the most part in Wei-chuang, he was 
often in the habit of living in other places, and so he cannot be considered a 
native of Wei-chuang.” After the lengthy introduction to the background of the 
hero, Lu Hsiin ends the foreword by stating that the only completely accurate 
word in the title of the story is the word “Ah,” which is a character preceding 
all familiar names.? 

One may rightfully ask the question: What is the purpose of this rather con- 
fusing foreword on the title of the story? One possible answer is that Lu Hsiin 
is using the foreword to establish the mood and tone of the story he is going to 
relate. As a satirist he mocks the superficiality of the formalistic elements in 
Confucianism, and the conservatism of the intellectuals. The character of Ah Q 
thus is presented as an enigma entangled in the web of these philosophies and 
theories. The introduction further suggests the elusive quality of Ah Q. He is 
here, he is there, and he is everywhere. Years after The True Story of Ah Q had 
been published, Lu Hsiin in his essay “The Reason for the Creation of The True 
Story of Ah Q” stated: “I remember when Ah Q was first printed, some politicians 
and officials indignantly accused me of having satirized them. Little did they 
know that the model of Ah Q was actually in the small towns where he might 
be actually grinding rice for someone.’* In other words, the deliberately elusive 
quality of the personality of Ah Q acts like a mirror which reflects the hundreds 
and thousands of individuals who aimlessly move in a society which has lost its 
sense of direction. 

In the story Ah Q is not an attractive person. He is vain, boastful, cowardly, 
lazy, and ignorant. Nevertheless, he is a person who very tenaciously clings to 
life. As one examines the career of this village farm hand, one cannot help notic- 
ing the double edge of irony throughout the story. Beginning with his first failure 
in trying to identify himself as a member of an eminent clan of the village, Ah 
Q is mistreated and punished for the wrong reasons. He is ousted from the village 
on account of an unsuccessful “courtship.”’ Yet he is venerated for the wealth he 
acquired through theft. Finally he is executed for a looting that he has never 
committed. It is the Ah Q that moves between these acts that is hypocritical 
and despicable. It is when Ah Q, wishing he could sing a few lines from a heroic 
play, obediently goes to his execution, that the reader is reminded of the exist- 
ence in Ah Q of a tenacious spirit. Though the spirit is hopelessly suffocated by 
a lawless decadence, it still aspires to what is beautiful in human action. 

In his essay “Why Do I Write Fiction?” (1933) Lu Hsiin states: 
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Why do I write fiction? I am still a believer in ‘‘Enlightenment.’’ The answer, thus, is that 
I want to present life .. . what is more, to make this life better. | have a deep aversion to 
the attitude which regards fiction as ‘‘books to kill time.’”’ I further regard the statement 
“art for art’s sake’’ as a new epithet for the idea of ‘killing time.’’ Therefore, I collect my 
material from the unfortunate people in a society that is diseased. My purpose is to reveal 
the pain of the disease, with the hope that some attention may be aroused among people 
who in time may turn to think of a remedy... .* 


Ah Q thus was conceived by Lu Hsiin for the purpose of presenting a picture of 
suffering caused by the disease in the society in which his readers exist. Against 
the background of the 1911 Revolution in China, Ah Q represents the spirit of 
the Chinese people: a spirit that is fallen on evil days, a spirit that is paralyzed 
by the disease of indolence and ignorance. It is this overtone of a spirit wasted 
that gives the action of Ah Q its tragic dimension. When the reader watches the 
hero walk to his death in the labyrinth of false pride and greed, the reader realizes 
that he is witnessing the doom that awaits the spirit of the Chinese people. 

Ah Q stands as the first hero in modern Chinese fiction. He is the first hero 
not because he is a great man, but because he can set the imagination of the 
Chinese reader on fire. Through the life and death of this indolent, innocent, 
arrogant, and aimless farm hand, the reader is led to see the incongruities and 
ironies in the world in which he lives. 

The second group of people in this gallery of modern Chinese fiction are the 
members of the Kao family in Pa Chin’s Chia [The Family] (1932). Chia, the 
first part of the trilogy Chi-liu [The Torrent], is a novel about a young student’s 
rebellion against the tyranny of the family system. Though the problems which 
concern the characters of the novel are limited in scope, the characters are dis- 
tinetly defined by their actions. 

The major protagonist of this novel is Chiieh-hsin, the eldest of the Kao 
brothers. Though Chiieh-hsin is a young man in his early twenties, his spirit is 
already crippled by the yoke of the big family system. He is the legal “foreman”’ 
in his family. He has to see that all the decrees laid down by his grandfather are 
carried out. He has the full responsibility of preventing any disunity in the 
family as well as disobedience to the family tradition. He has already been made 
a victim of family feud, when the novel begins. As the story unfolds, the reader 
finds Chiieh-hsin assailed by unremitting sorrows and pain. The death of his 
first. love, cousin Mei, must be coupled with the death of his wife. At the same 
time, the spirit of rebellion in the younger brothers becomes more and more 
defiant as the rule of the grandfather becomes less and less reasonable. Instinc- 
tively he is aware of the decay and the imminent destruction of the system to 
which his own life has been welded as an integral part. But he has chosen to 
suffer and to endure the role that is allotted to him. 

The two younger brothers, Chiieh-min and Chiieh-huei, on the other hand, 
choose to suffer the agony of alienation from the warmth and security of the 
family, because they do not believe in abiding by a system which is irrational 
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and “inhuman.”’ Chiieh-min, refusing to assent to an arranged marriage proposal, 
has to go into hiding. Living in solitary concealment, he is further confronted 
with the shadow of the impending death of his grandfather. However, the true 
representative of the rebellious spirit against the tradition of the family is Chiieh- 
huei. The final decision of Chiieh-huei to leave the family to search for his own 
destiny in a far-away city is not a gesture of courage, but an action motivated 
by moral indignation. The eighteen-year-old high school student becomes more 
and more sullen as the story progresses. When he learns of the death of Min-feng, 
the slave girl whom he loves and who dies to preserve her purity for him, he 
bears his pain in silence. With cunning he helps his brother Chieh-min to pro- 
test against the arranged marriage. It is the horror he feels at the death of his 
sister-in-law that convinces him of the evil in the spirit of compromise. His de- 
parture from home, therefore, is an act asserting the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for his own destiny. 

Like Lu Hstin, Pa Chin is a serious writer who wants to portray the sufferings 
of his fellow men. Unlike Lu Hsiin, Pa Chin does not take his reader to the ulti- 
mate cause of the disease in the world he portrays. As literary creations the Kao 
brothers lack the fiery irony in the elusive quality in Ah Q. The novel does not 
make the reader think in the same manner that The True Story of Ah Q compels 
the reader to ask: Who kills Ah Q? And why? Instead, Pa Chin has given his 
reader in Chia a tapestry of sorrow woven with many-colored threads to express 
the ideas of rebellion and freedom. Chiieh-huei, though lacking in epic grandeur, 
is a hero who expresses hope and courage in his quest. 

One is tempted to think that one of the major preoccupations of modern 
Chinese authors between the two world wars is a search for an epic hero, a hero 
whose action may redefine values in a changing world. To be sure, many of the 
protagonists created by the authors are far from heroic in the traditional sense 
of the word. Characters in fiction, on the other hand, are but part of the sub- 
stance with which the authors must shape their visions of the world. And the 
hopes and fears evoked by the visions of these Chinese authors impel the reader 
to feel that these writers are groping for a paradigm for their race. Mao Tun’s 
Hung (The Rainbow] (1930) may be a good illustration of this search. As a novel, 
Hung is almost dull in its monotonous structure and vague peripeteia. The value 
of the work lies essentially in Mao Tun’s ability to recapture the restless and 
intense search of a young woman who is perplexed to the extreme in a world 
deprived of a moral order. The heroine of the novel, Miss Mei, may not be the 
most attractive young lady in modern Chinese fiction, but she is the one with 
the most indomitable vitality. From her failure in her rebellion against her hus- 
band to her failure to bring the insurrection to a fruitful end, she is unyielding 
in her search for a new moral order. 

It is in a postwar novel, Shuang-yeh hung ssu erh-yiieh hua (Red as the Blossoms 
of the Second Month are the Leaves under the Frost|, published in 1947, that Mao 
Tun gives a more mature expression of this search for moral values. The locale 
of this novel is in the vicinity of the Yangtze delta, near the scene of an early 
short story of his, Ch‘un ts‘an (The Silkworm in Spring] (1935). One may even 
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feel that some of the villagers might have been transported by the author from 
the early story to the later novel. There is, however, a considerable difference 
between the two narratives. While in the earlier story Mao Tun focused on the 
hardship of the farmers who raise the silkworms, he now portrays the problems 
confronting a landlord when a flood, caused by the commercial streamer, destroys 
the farms of his village. The major character, Ch‘ien Liang-ts‘ai, the young land- 
lord, illustrates the search for an exemplary character in modern Chinese fiction. 
He is upright, sympathetic, and intensely concerned with the welfare of his 
tenants. He wants to protect them against natural disaster as well as human in- 
trigues. He loves their simplicity and loyalty, yet he also knows that they are 
ignorant and can be easily swayed by rumors and profits. In spite of the fact 
that he sacrifices his own land in trying to protect his tenants from the flood, 
his action, by virtue of its austerity, puts him in the role of the tyrant who denies 
his villagers the freedom to act as they wish. The book ends with Ch‘ien Liang- 
ts‘ai saying to his cousins: 

Why should a man become a person who can do good, or evil? Is it because he does not 
know what good is and what evil is? Or, was he born in the mold which does not distinguish 
good from evil? If so, were his parents originally like that? If he does not know what good 
is, what evil is, what can he do? All may know how to say what good is, what evil is. Why 


is it that they can say such things but cannot act accordingly? .. . I feel that I am not 
good enough to be innocent of causing evil.’’* 


The world of Shuang-yeh hung ssu erh-yiieh hua, like many other works of Mao 
Tun, is seen in bright sunlight and powerful thunderstorm. It is also a world of 
discontent, frustration, petty intrigue, greed, ignorance, and unresolved passion. 
Hsiin-ju, Ch‘ien Liang-ts‘ai’s cousin, married to a nagging wife, finds himself 
hopelessly in love with his cousin Hsii Ching-ying. Bound by family duty to be 
in charge of the family grocery store, he is completely apathetic towards the con- 
dition of the store. Unable to break any of the existing patterns of action, he 
asks why “the day is as long as a year,” and why in a world so vast there is “no 
place where he may place his body and soul.’’* His sister Wan, on the other hand, 
finds it her destiny to combat the inertia, apathy, and pessimism of her husband 
whose spirit is wrecked by his poor health. Refusing to accept her fate passively, 
she adopts a daughter and plans to make her husband give up opium. Her cousin, 
Ch‘ien Liang-ts‘ai, the conscientious landlord, is her severest critic as he watches 
the celebration of the adoption of her daughter. He seems to wonder whether or 
not there is any value in their struggle against the stagnant world around them: 
‘* *T have been busily occupied for a great part of the day. I was angry. I suffered. 
I find Miss Wan’s much ado rather unnecessary. But who can be sure that she 
does not feel that all my running around is only to bring me vexations?’’" What 
her critic says only reveals that both of them, Wan and Ch‘ien Liang-ts‘ai, are 
indomitable in their ability to act and hope in the face of adversities and gloom. 
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Mao Tun has been known for his naturalistic presentation of life in his novels. 
But perhaps many of his books have been misread in the light of the pessimism 
that seems to be part of a naturalistic outlook on life. To be sure, he paints a 
picture in which good mingles with evil. In Shuang-yeh hung ssu erh-yiieh hua, as 
in many of his other novels, the forces of evil seem to be undefeated. Treachery 
greed, apathy, superstition cast long and awesome shadows on the sunlit delta 
rice fields as well as on the quiet courtyards. But it is on the action which aims 
to revive moral passion now stagnant that Mao Tun focuses his attention. This 
action leads the reader to see beyond the shadow into the warm sunlight which 
shines above the scene. 

A different world is that of Lao She’s The Rickshaw Boy (1939). Hsiang Tzu, 
the hero of this novel, moves in and out of the alleys in the city of Peiping. 
Against the background of the slums of this ancient capital the author paints the 
picture of a young man in search of personal glory. Hsiang Tzu began his career 
as an exemplary rickshaw boy. With visions of a beautiful future when he would 
be the master of a rickshaw company, he was proud of his profession and of him- 
self. But disappointments and misfortunes, one after another, tore his dream to 
pieces until one day he felt it was all too futile a struggle. Once he gave up his 
ideal, he found it very easy to be the average rickshaw boy, slothful and callous. 
When disease forced him to give up earning his living as a rickshaw boy, he took 
up fraud and treachery without much hesitation. When the novel ends Hsiang 
Tzu is seen as a beggar who is a complete hypocrite. He can be hired to weep and 
mourn at funeral processions; he can be hired to smile and sing at a wedding 
parade. Hsiang Tzu, as his author says, is the epitome of “individualism”’: “His 
life can be ruined by his own hands. He will no longer sacrifice anything for any- 
one. The person who tries hard to make himself good also knows how to destroy 
himself. These are the two extremes of individualism.’’* The book ends with a 
brief summary of the life of the hero: “The honor-seeking, day-dreaming, self- 
protecting, handsome, strong, and grand Hsiang Tzu has been—no one knows 
how many times—a hired mourner at funerals. When and where will he himself be 
buried—this degraded, selfish, unfortunate product of a diseased society, this 
ghost of individualism?’’* 

In spite of the order in the rhythmic change of season in the colorful city, the 
atmosphere which surrounds the action of the hero is sordid and acrid. The city 
of Peiping is dominated by disease, poverty, stupidity, and moral apathy. A 
relentless despair rules the world of The Rickshaw Boy. Helpless though he may 
be, the protagonist is responsible for his fall from the position of the ideal rick- 
shaw boy to that of the vilest of men. Society and institutions may facilitate the 
fall, but the action of the protagonist is fully motivated at every single point by 
his limited vision of a partial truth of personal glory. Hsiang Tzu reminds us of 
Ah Q. Like Ah Q, Hsiang Tzu speaks not to the people of his own class, the rick- 
shaw boys, but to all the “individualists.”” The difference between them is this: 


*Shu Ch‘ing-ch‘un', Lo-t‘o Hsiang Tzui (Chungking: Wen-hua ch‘u-pan she, 1941), 
p. 205 
* Shu Ch‘ing-ch‘un, p. 308 
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while Ah Q’s sense of false pride allows him to indulge in indolence and theft, 
Hsiang Tzu’s misdirected ambition brings him degradation and destruction. The 
irony in the action of the aspiring rickshaw boy is bitter and almost humorless. 
What one sees is the disintegration of an action, an action guided by visions of 
false values. 

Coming from the sombre slum of the world of The Rickshaw Boy to the green 
hills of Shen Ts‘ung-wen, one is thankful for the calm and refreshing air. How- 
ever, the peace in the world of Shen Ts‘ung-wen’s best novels is not static; nor 
is that world without its share of pain and sorrow. He states in the preface to 
Ch‘ang ho [The Long River] (1945): 


The subject of my book will be supplied by the people and the events that I am familiar 
with. In describing the place, the mutability and immutability in the life of some ordinary 
people, the joy and sorrow that emerge out of the interplay of these facts, I aim to study 
reality. Thus, when I sincerely tackle these problems, I cannot help feeling pain. I fear 
when the work confronts the reader, it will only impart an impression of pain, so I de- 
liberately compose it in the tone of a pastoral song to give some harmony to the people 
and the events. The book will begin with a close look at certain customs. Everything here 
is conditioned by custom. The economy and the product of this little area form a pattern of 
life and an ideal of life. Both seem to follow an inevitable development. The opposition in 
human events, the clashing of human events, all appear to move to an end that seems to 
have been molded by destiny. . . ."° 


A gentleness prevails in the Hsiang-hsi stories of Shen Ts‘ung-wen. The people 
and the land of China are presented with a tenderness and love that is rarely 


found in other Chinese novels of: this period. The western part of Hunan, a sec- 
tion of the native province of the novelist, provides the milieu for these stories. 
He finds among the people in Hsiang-hsi ancient virtues of his race, virtues that 
are slowly being displaced by new vogues in the larger cities: “The honesty and 
the warmth of the characters of Pien ch‘eng [The Frontier City] may seem to be- 
long to the past. The essence of these qualities should still be found in the blood 
and the dream of the youth of the present. When the proper situation arises, the 
sense of honor and self-confidence may still be set aflame. . . .’""' 

The people in Pien ch‘eng (1940) and Ch‘ang ho (1945) are as affected as the peo- 
ple in Mao Tun’s Ch‘un ts‘an by the general poverty and hardship that have be- 
come part of the natural scene in Chinese villages. In this country of bamboo groves 
and limpid streams, insecurity and injustice can be found as easily as they are 
found in other sections of the nation. The Communists and the troops of the 
Nationalist government may disrupt the tranquil air in the name of bringing 
peace and order to the district, though they only prove that the ancient state- 
ment, ‘The officers and the people will not fight over material gains,”’ is out of 
date: “‘ ‘Nowadays wherever profit is, there is also contention,’ says Ch‘ang 
Shun, the aged sailor.’”* The people, however, are not disturbed by the confusing 
political and economical systems that invade their life: “They give their physical 


© Shen Ts‘ung-wen*, Ch‘ang ho' (Shanghai: Kai-min shu-tien, 1945), p. v. 
'' Shen Ts‘ung-wen, p. iii. 
'? Shen Ts‘ung-wen, p. 104. 
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life to the production of the farm; their spiritual life to the gods and supernatural 
laws; their imagination to the water. They live their days with patience and 
endurance,’ 

In this world of simple faith and gentle affections, the young girls and the old 
men are the main characters. Ts‘ui-ts‘ui (Blue Jade) and her grandfather in Pien 
ch‘eng as well as Yao-yao, the youngest daughter of the orchard owner, and 
Ch‘ang Shun, the old sailor who keeps the village temple in Ch‘ang ho, are the 
heroes and heroines in this world where force and injustice can only stir the calm 
and peaceful existence to a light wrinkle. The people may be angered by the 
officers’ trying to smuggle their oranges down the river to make profits; they 
may complain about the armies living off the fat of their land; they may wish 
secretly that no outsider ever disturb their land where burning scarlet orange 
groves and flaming maple trees protect ‘the wind and water.” But they meet 
the changes, the annoyances, as quietly as the water in their streams reacts to 
fallen branches and pebbles: 


Two thousand years ago the exiled minister of Ch‘u, Ch‘ti Yiian, sailing on a little white 
bark, going upstream on the river Wan, must have seen these orange groves. The experience 
gave rise to the ‘‘Ode to the Orange.’”’ In two thousand years the place and the life of the 
people have changed somewhat. But men and trees go on living by the banks of the river. 
The earth nourishes them. Amid sun, rain, snow, and the change of seasons, the aged die 
and return to the earth. The new generations arise as if they came from the earth."* 


Deep in their heart, they know they are part of the beauty around them. And 
beauty will never decay: 


‘‘Man-man, the fire in your pipe is not extinguished after years of burning. The sun set 
half of the sky on fire. That fire might have been burning for thousands and millions of 
years. Beautiful things should always exist,’’ says Yao-yao."* 


The old man may not state his faith in such positive terms: 


‘‘What is this? Beautiful things should always exist? Who is ordering this business?”’ 
Yao-yao says: “I ordered it—but my hands—they cannot weave a basket half as well as 
yours. You should be the one who gives orders. When you rule all that is under heaven, 
there will be more justice in our life.”’'* 


- The old sailor may go on to enumerate how he doubts that the beautiful will 
last forever, how his own experience tells him that life is unpredictable, but he 
still cherishes the idea that all that is under heaven may one day be ordered by 
the young girl, by the innocence, the beauty, the purity, the spontaneous and 
gentle love of the young girl. What is more, he will always be happy and willing 
to weave a basket with a willow branch when the young girl comes to him. 
The heroes and heroines of Shen Ts‘ung-wen’s novels seem like profound echoes 
from the ancient hills and waters with which the quiet virtues and tender hopes 





Shen Ts‘ung-wen, p. 3. 
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* Shen Ts‘ung-wen, p. 206. 
1 Shen Ts‘ung-wen, p. 206. 
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of the ages are blended. When one comes to Feng Chih’s Wu Tzu-hsii (1946), 
one encounters the record of a man’s fervent search for new values in a land 
desiccated by war and paralyzed by fear. Feng Chih states in the epilogue that 
for a long time he has had the intention of writing a poem about Wu Tzu-hsii, 
the warrior of the sixth century B.C., who avenged the slaughter of his father 
and his brother. Feng Chih states that he was inspired by a poem of Rilke.” When 
the work is finally completed, Feng Chih states in the epilogue that what he has 
written is not a song about a warrior-flutist, but the record of ‘the journey of a 
Chinese Odysseus, . . . reflecting the sufferings of the people of modern China.’’* 

These words are significant. Feng Chih, alone among the authors discussed in 
this paper, employs the form of a prose epic to express his vision of the action of 
a paragon. And Wu Tzu-hsii stands as the loftiest profile of the hero of an un- 
finished epic. The book is in nine chapters: Ch‘eng-fu, Lin-che, Wei-pin, Wan- 
ch‘iu, Chao-kuan, Chiang-shang, Li-shui, Yen-ling, and Wu-shih. The names of 
the chapters are the names of the places to which Wu Tzu-hsii went in his exile. 
He found different types of people in each place. In Ch‘eng-fu, Tzu-hsii and his 
brother, Shang, were in hiding until the messenger from the king of Ch‘u lured 
his brother back to the capital city, where Wu Shang and his father were soon 
executed. On his way te seek the ex-prince Ch‘ien, Wu Tzu-hsii met the ‘“Mad- 
man of Ch‘'u” and Shen Pao-hsii in the wilderness. Tzu-hsii felt equally separated 
from both of them: the hermit who sought to forget the evils in the world by 
living in unpopulated wilderness, and the diplomat who tried to avoid the prob- 
lems of moral values by cultivating an efficient technique in foreign relations. 
Tzu-hsii’s hope in the ex-prince, however, was shattered when he found the 
prince, for the sake of material profit, betraying the country which was giving 
him asylum. Learning of the death of the enlightened ruler of the state of Cheng, 
Tzu-hsii felt that he must go to another state to seek protection and aid. He 
went through the state of Ch‘en, where he met a displaced scholar who drearily 
quoted fragmentary verse to comfort himself. The scholar’s quotations were so 
fragmentary that the original reference became obscure even to himself. Wu Tzu- 
hsii had to pass the border of his native state once more before he could go to 
the state of Wu, where he expected to find asylum. As he went by the pass, he 
heard the soldiers singing to the spirits of their dead comrades. His own soul 
seemed to be following the strain of the song to the darkest abyss of the dead. 
When he found himself in the territory of Wu, he heard the peasants talking 
about Chi Cha, one of the exemplary rulers of the time, and about Chi Cha’s 
abdication from the throne of Wu. Tzu-hsii did not know whether or not he 
could agree completely with the words of the old man: ‘Every man has his own 
destination. ...The prosperity of a reign is brief and temporal. But the good 
action of a man will last through eternity.’”"* Tzu-hsii only knew that he admired 
Chi Cha for the harmony and peace that he was able to impart to his people. 





17 Feng Chih, Wu T'zu-hsei", 2nd ed. (Chungking: Wen-hua sheng-huo ch‘u-pan she, 
1947), p. 109. 

'* Feng Chih, p. 109. 

* Feng Chih, p. 67. 
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It was time for Tzu-hsii to move on. A fisherman came to ferry him across the 
river. The peace and serenity that pervaded the simple life of the fisherman made 
him speechless. In the dimming light of the river, Tzu-hsii, to express his grati- 
tude, wanted to give the fisherman his sword, but the fisherman refused it on the 
ground that he did only what was natural for him to do. The exiled warrior went 
on with his journey. Hungry and exhausted, haunted by the fear that the enemies 
might still be trying to capture him, he arrived at the bank of the River Wan. 
The solitary washing-girl saw him and gave him food. This time it was he who 
expressed his thoughts of gratitude in complete silence and went on with his 
journey. When he went by the home of Chi Cha, he debated within himself 
whether or not he should go in. He finally decided against going in: ‘‘What could 
he have said to Chi Cha? Should he tell Chi Cha that he must avenge the death 
of his brother and his father? Or should he tell Chi Cha how he admired Chi 
Cha’s action?’”® He knew that he had already dedicated his life to avenging the 
death of his brother and father, a dedication that deprived him of the possibility 
of making his life harmonious. He finally arrived at the state of Wu, a newly 
developed country, where people were wealthy and carefree. He saw on the street 
other expatriates from Ch‘u, people that were preoccupied with the practical 
problems of living. It was an atmosphere that did not make Tzu-hsii happy. 
But he stayed on. The next day he appeared in the market square, playing the 
flute. The music of the flute drew the people around him. The music led all of 
them to become aware of a country where: 


A stream of water flows on night after night. Warships are going upstream. In this arduous 
journey there are many people who are laboring to keep the ship going forward. Then, 
there are the unlimited fields and woods. There are horses running, chariots clashing. There 
are men bending the bows; there are men holding the reins. At a critical moment all the 
arrows flew against the vault of the sky. Whether it is on the water or on the land, the 
listener turns to the west, looking at the rich fertile land of Ch‘u .. . there are the dark 
and melancholy forests where the beasts roam, and where the birds of all colors fly above 
the foliage... . In the depths of the mountains there is copper, there is iron, and there 
are blood vessels. There are red, blue, and emerald precious stones hidden away... . 
Across the mountains, people are walking through the twisting mountain paths in the twi- 
light. The winding sound of the flute gracefully follows the phosphorescent light in the 
night, the light that is in search of the dead voice of the soul... . A silver light pursues 
its own reflections upon the stream of water which flies across the fields. There is a white- 
haired fisherman rowing a boat. Suddenly all the birds are singing. In the sound of the flute 
is a morning for mankind, like the heart of a maiden, unfolding itself like a flower.” 


With Wu Tzu-hsii one comes to a pause in a brief survey of the heroes and 
heroines of modern Chinese fiction. None of the works covered in this discussion 
is artistically flawless. In the technique of characterization, the authors can 
hardly rival the classical novelists of the preceding centuries. It is also true that 
these characters do not have the same universality which is found in the people 
of earlier Chinese fiction. Nevertheless, the heroes and heroines in modern Chi- 
nese fiction express a persistent yearning of the race: the yearning for heroic 


*° Feng Chih, p. 89. 
” Feng Chih, pp. 106-107. 
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action, action that will give meaning to a changing world, chaotic and discordant. 
Among these characters Wu Tzu-hsii alone stands as a dedicated hero, a hero on 
the eve of an action which in its destruction of evil might also destroy him. It 
is a pity that the portrait is not completed. In the epilogue, Feng Chih says, “If 
I continue the story, I shall write about the death of Wu Tzu-hsii.” Perhaps 
when that part will be completed, there will be a hero that exemplifies fully the 
strength and depth of the life that is embedded in the land and the consciousness 
of the Chinese people. 
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The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation, 
1928-37 


DOUGLAS 8. PAAUW 


NM assault upon the massive problem of economic stagnation fundamentally 
requires the pursuit of three kinds of basic social and economic changes. 
First, and perhaps most important, a society must either mobilize domestic 
savings or attract foreign financing in order substantially to raise its level of 
investment. This is the problem of financing. Second, these resources must be 
employed to change production functions in important sectors of the economy 
to provide increased yields from the utilization of the country’s economic endow- 
ments. This is the problem of technology. Third, the society must revamp its 
institutions in such fashion that high levels of savings and investment are per- 
petuated and the search for new and more productive techniques of production 
—innovation—becomes a basic social propensity. This is the problem of institu- 
tional change. 

Where economic stagnation has been the normal state of affairs for decades — 
or even centuries—as in China, these changes cannot ordinarily be induced 
without continued and determined prodding by the groups who hold political 
power. A judgment on stagnation or progress during a given period of Chinese 
economic history must be based, therefore, upon an evaluation of the nature of 
the economic program of empowered elite groups. The most tragic evidence of 
economic stagnation lies in the performance of men who have both an awareness 
of the problem of economic stagnation and the power to attack it but whose 
outlooks, objectives, and motivations lead them elsewhere. 

Whatever indictments can be made against Kuomintang economic perform- 
ance during the Nanking period, it is neither fair nor accurate to maintain that 
this was a period of complete failure and retrogression. The Kuomintang itself 
publicized many of its positive economic accomplishments, which are, in fact, a 
matter of record. These advances, however, failed to counteract long historical 
trends toward stagnating or falling per capita incomes. 

In many ways we witnessed a start on the long road to establishing pre- 
conditions toward the three fundamental changes which lead to economic 
progress. In the financial field, the currency system was unified and a modern 
paper money system was eventually adopted. The confusion of the old currency 
system based on a variable unit, the tael, was virtually ended. The government 
set about to reform its fiscal system by centralizing its pattern of indirect tax- 
ation, demanding control of China’s tariff policy, and experimenting with annual 
budgets. In the field of technological change, the Kuomintang sought and re- 
ceived technical advice from the League of Nations. Notable progress was made 
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in transportation and communications—much of this late in the Nanking period 
under the inspiration of an able and aggressive Minister of Communications. 
The government emphasized development of the power industry, and capacity 
was significantly expanded. In the area of social and institutional change, how- 
ever, the Kuomintang attempted to remold from the fragments of revolution 
and decay a Confucian society with a narrow and powerful apex.' Social and 
economic power, therefore, tended to follow its traditional orbit, severely limiting 
the extent to which the public could contribute to economic progress. 

This unique Kuomintang formula for emphasizing some aspects of the tech- 
nical pre-conditions for economic growth while suppressing institutional change, 
as we might expect, did not lead to significant progress. The record shows little 
more than the continuance of economic stagnation during the Nanking period. 
While conclusive studies of the behavior of output and investment have not yet 
been written, we do have access to studies which support this conclusion. The 
persistence of stagnant levels of agricultural output is documented by Liu Ta- 
chung’s national income estimate.? Working from annual data collected by the 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, Liu’s results show that total agricultural 
output increased by less than one per cent in the five-year period 1932-36.* 
(1931, the first year covered by Liu’s study, is unsatisfactory for our purpose 
because a general flood severely disrupted agricultural production in that year.) 
Stagnation is even more apparent from the behavior of the gross national product 
in these years. According to Liu, total output in 1936 was approximately the 
same as in 1932 for the 22 provinces, and average output for the 1932-36 period 
was somewhat lower than the 1932 figure.‘ On the other hand, there is evidence 
which suggests that population was expanding by at least 4% of 1 per cent per 
year.’ These data indicate, therefore, that the growth of total output failed to 
keep pace with the increase in China’s population over five years of the decade of 
Kuomintang rule from Nanking. ' 

Liu reported non-agricultural output in 1936 at 5 per cent above the 1931 
level, although output from some sectors showed considerable growth while 
others declined. He believes that output from modern manufacturing industries 
as a whole showed steady growth.* However, Liu obtained these results by 
making the rather dubious assumption that there was a 1 to 1 correlation be- 
tween employment and output. An actual index of production for seven leading 
modern industries, constructed by the Central Bank of China, shows no increase 


' Mary C. Wright, ‘From Revolution to Restoration: the Transformation of Kuomintang 
Ideology,’’ FEQ, XIV (Aug. 1955), 515-532. 

* Liu Ta-chung, China’s National Income, 1931-86, (Washington, D.C.: 1946). 

* Liu, Table 3, p. 12. 

* Liu, Table 3, p. 12. 

*A. J. Jaffe, ‘‘Notes on the Growth of the Chinese Population,’’ Human Biology, XIX 
(Feb. 1947), 1-11. 

* Liu, pp. 12-15. 
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Economic stagnation is also apparent from the investment record of these 
years. After considerable revision and extension of his earlier work, Ou Pao-san 
presented his final estimates for China’s investment performance (1931-36) in 
his Harvard doctoral thesis (1949).* For these years, Ou’s study reveals that 
domestic investment was inadequate to provide for maintenance of China’s 
capital stock by replacement. Disinvestment totaled over 1%4 billion yiian in 
the period 1931-36. This process of capital erosion was scarcely reversed by net 
foreign borrowing which allowed the economy just about to maintain its capital 
facilities at existing levels. 

Ou’s results make Chinese investment performance look better than it ac- 
tually was. Virtually all of the new foreign investment reported took place in 
Manchuria, which was included in Ou’s study. If China proper, the actual locus 
of Kuomintang authority, were considered as a unit, Ou’s results would clearly 
suggest a trend toward depletion of China’s capital stock during the Nanking 
government period. This conclusion is confirmed by a recent study which suggests 
that the total value of foreign investment in China proper actually fell between 
1931 and 1936.'° 

The Kuomintang and the government it maintained in power were formally 
committed to programs of economic reform and development to improve the 
people’s livelihood. Yet economic stagnation continued during the Nanking 
government period, and the average level of consumption appears to have fallen. 
The reasons behind this discrepancy between avowed intent and result require 
elaboration. 

It is important to observe, first of all, that economic reform and development 
were not in fact given high priority on the programming level, carrying significant 
claims upon the resources at the disposal of the government. Instead, the Kuo- 
mintang sought to achieve popular support and unification by military force and 
political maneuvering. Even before 1928, the ruling groups in the Kuomintang 
began to back away from acting upon their formal commitment to the kind of 
social revolution which Sun Yat-sen had envisaged. Throughout the Nanking 
period, Chiang Kai-shek’s policies gave the highest and almost exclusive pri- 
ority to unification by force, which was pressed to the limit of the regime’s meager 
resources. The reality of this commitment is reflected in the government’s 
expenditure pattern during the decade 1928-37. Expenditures for defense ab- 
sorbed about one-half of the government’s annual budgets, while funds allocated 
and spent for economic development and reform were virtually nil. In spite of 
the Kuomintang’s preoccupation with unification by force, however, the Nan- 
king government held secure and complete political control in only two prov- 
inces in 1937. 

One of the most illuminating aspects of the discrepancy between what the 

* Ou Pao-san, ‘Capital Formation and Consumer’s Outlay in China,’’ Harvard Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949. 

* Ou, Tables 2 and 3, Appendix. 
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Kuomintang preached and what it practiced is found in the government’s adap- 
tation of Sun Yat-sen’s economic principles to ends which would have repulsed 
Sun. As early as the First Party Congress in 1924, the paraphernalia of Sun’s 
programs for economic reconstruction were adopted as official Kuomintang 
policy. Adherence to these programs was stubbornly reiterated throughout the 
two decades of Kuomintang authority on the mainland. But performance was 
quite another question, and in its distortion of Sunist principles in the Nanking 
period, the Kuomintang defined a course not only contributing to economic stag- 
nation but perhaps sowing the seeds for its political debacle many years later. 

Sun Yat-sen’s principle of ‘“‘people’s livelihood” was formally interpreted by 
the Kuomintang to embody two major guides to the formulation of economic 
policy —“‘equalization of land use’”’ and “regulation of capital.’”” Equalization of 
land use involved the eventual goal of ownership of land by cultivators to protect 
the peasantry from the growing power of the landlord class. Regulation of capital 
sought to assure the protection of the various economic classes through govern- 
ment guidance and control of investment in large-scale enterprise, both through 
state ownership and progressive taxation. By the time the Kuomintang came to 
power, top government elite groups had lost interest in pressing for the agrarian 
revolution to which they were pledged. Land Laws, patterned after Sun’s model, 
were enacted in 1930 and later years, but there was no effort to enforce them. 
Fundamentally, this reflected a basic Kuomintang propensity to base its govern- 
ment upon the urban sector of the economy, or more precisely, upon the industrial 
base in a few relatively advanced provinces where control extended from top to 
bottom. 

The Nanking government’s performance on the other tenet of people’s liveli- 
hood, regulation of capital, began the fateful march to bureaucratic capitalism 
which eventually cost the regime whatever ideals it had about social welfare. 
Interpreting this principle to its own satisfaction, the economic elite set out to 
achieve control over the economy’s strategic industries—banking, mining, power, 
for example. The economic literature of the Nanking period, much of it written 
by the government elite, is replete with justifications for this version of “the 
controlled economy”’ (t‘ung-chih ching-chi). Through a variety of screened maneu- 
vers, however, industries which the government had transferred to its owner- 
ship, began to gravitate into the private control of important members of the 
Kuomintang elite. Under the guise of Sun’s principle, a small but powerful group 
of government officials came to dominate much of China’s modern industry and 
banking resources as private business magnates. Sun Yat-sen had envisaged 
regulation of private enterprise to insure social welfare, but this trend placed 
large accumulations of wealth beyond government control through a distortion 
of Sun’s own principle. 

The China Development Finance Corporation, a banking syndicate organized 
in 1934 to purchase and expand existing industrial enterprises, was one of the 
most notorious avenues to bureaucratic capitalism. Sponsored by the government 
and under the firm control of its chairman, who incidentally held high government 
positions related to the economic field, this Corporation had managed to take 
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over several strategic industries from the National Reconstruction Commission 
by 1937. Eventually these industries fell under the control of a few government 
officials who had been active in promoting the parent organization. 

Lacking a systematic approach to the problem of stagnation, the Nanking 
government’s impact upon economic growth lay mainly in its relationship to 
the conditions for development in the private sector. The trend toward bureau- 
cratic capitalism was important in this respect, but its effects were aggravated 
by the regime’s other economic policies. Fiscal and financial policies were em- 
phasized by the Nanking government; and, focused as they were upon the 
modern sector of the economy, had considerable significance for its prospects for 
growth. 

One of the major shortcomings of the Nanking regime was its inability to 
finance a level of expenditures adequate to accomplish either unification or re- 
construction. Government expenditures averaged about 3% per cent of the 
gross national product, and tax revenues were considerably less. Despite much 
ado about fiscal reform in the early Nanking period, the government was unable 
to channel a significant share of total national income through the public finances. 
Behind this failure lay the 1928 decision to abstain from taxation of the rural 
sector, and the government’s inability or unwillingness to levy progressive in- 
come taxation upon upper incomes throughout the society generally. About 85 
per cent of total tax revenues were raised from indirect taxes on foreign trade and 
commodities of industrial origin, the remainder by a number of other indirect 
levies. The value of output taxed by the central government did not represent 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the national income, located in a relatively small 
geographical area. 

Tax revisions during the Nanking period did not involve structural changes 
in the tax system, designed to spread the tax burden more equitably or generally. 
Instead, the pattern of indirect taxation which the Nanking government in- 
herited from its predecessor was preserved and more sharply focused upon the 
modern sector of the economy. Tax reforms, to which the Kuomintang pointed 
with pride, were essentially devices to promote central control of existing taxes 
in the coastal provinces, and to increase their yield by imposing higher rates. 

Although not employing fiscal resources to finance economic development, the 
government felt it necessary to prosecute a level of expenditures which greatly 
exceeded tax revenues. During the Nanking period, an average of 25 per cent 
of government expenditures were financed by borrowing. Borrowing domesti- 
cally, the government promoted a relationship between itself and the banking 
system which tended to stifle economic growth in the private sector. It succeeded 
in molding China’s modern banking system into a highly centralized structure, 
dominated by four government banks. By the end of 1935, the government 
banks themselves held 40 per cent of the total capital and reserves, and 56 per 
cent of total deposits of all modern banks. The government also held four-fifths 
of the shares of private modern banks owning 61 per cent of the combined 
resources of all private banks. 

Having achieved dominant control of China’s modern banking resources, 
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the government did not wield its power for purposes of economic development. 
Rather than drawing upon the central banking group for cheap credit, the 
Nanking government chose to turn to the modern banking community gen- 
erally for high-cost credit. Government bonds were sold to the banking system 
at sharp discounts from their face value, placing the effective interest rates any- 
where from 20 to 40 per cent of the proceeds. These bonds were highly remunera- 
tive to lenders, since they were used to secure note issue during much of the 
period, and because they became the prime form of speculative activities. Gov- 
ernment borrowing, therefore, directly diverted savings from the private sector 
by channeling them to the finance of current government operations, and indi- 
rectly by tying up liquid funds in speculation on the government bond market. 
One Chinese writer estimated that 50 per cent of Shanghai’s total liquid assets 
were invested in government bonds, and that much of the remainder was diverted 
to speculation in these same credit instruments."' Nanking government finance, 
therefore, promoted the diversion of the economy’s stocks of savings from 
investment to speculative uses. In addition, it raised the cost of bank credit to 
the point where private entrepreneurs could not make use of bank credit for 
productive purposes. Accordingly, there was a definite shift in the loan portfolios 
of modern banks from commercial and industrial credit to government bonds. 
The reasons behind this whole course of events no doubt lie in the fact that each 
of the four government banks, with extensive control in the private banking 
system, was personally dominated by individuals who exercised both govern- 
ment authority and capitalistic power in the private sector of the economy. 

The impact of this unwholesome system of political economy upon economic 
growth will be analyzed here only in terms of its effect upon savings and invest- 
ment. It is instructive to observe, first, that the government made little direct 
contribution to the level of investment through its own expenditure pattern, 
and that no net savings were realized on government account for any year in the 
Nanking period. The government’s impact upon these variables, therefore, lay 
almost exclusively in its relationship to private capital formation. 

In limiting its fiscal impact to the modern sector of the economy, the Nanking 
government placed itself in a position from which it could not promote mobili- 
zation of financial resources from the rural sector to finance government opera- 
tions or developmental! investment. It was similarly impotent to employ fiscal 
measures to induce productive use of upper incomes earned in this sector. Unequal 
income distribution perpetuated a group of high income recipients who employed 
their earnings to finance high standards of consumption as well as to maintain 
their position through land purchase and speculative marketing and credit 
operations. Nanking fiscal policy failed to halt this diversion of potential savings 
to non-productive outlets. 

Tax policies in the modern sector were designed to produce maximum yields 
from the existing pattern of regressive taxation. The Kuomintang failed to con- 
sider the economic effects of its tax burden, or partially to shift this burden to 


" Ch‘ien Chia-chii, “Chinese Finance in the Last Two Years—An Appraisal of the Finan- 
cial Report of 1930-31,’ Far Eastern Miscellany, XXX (Feb. 1933), 19-28 [in Chinese]. 
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upper income groups. Customs duties, providing for both import and export 
taxation, fell largely upon lower income groups or producers, and were not 
protective in nature. They failed to provide incentives to investment in China’s 
leading modern industry, cotton textiles, for example, since imported raw mate- 
rials and other producers’ goods were taxed at rates almost as high as the duty 
on imported textiles. Export duties were collected throughout the period, even 
though foreign demand for China’s product was weak and elastic. In both cases, 
therefore, customs taxation tended to affect investment decisions adversely. 

Taxation of industrially produced commodities clearly discriminated against 
the domestic Chinese producer. Taxes were assessed against these commodities 
under a schedule which imposed higher rates on low-quality products than on 
superior qualities. Reflecting the shortage of Chinese capital and inferior levels 
of technology, Chinese firms tended to specialize in the production of low- 
quality goods, while higher qualities were either produced in foreign-owned 
firms or imported. Oriented toward lower-income groups, Chinese producers 
disposed of their output in markets in which demand was highly elastic in terms 
of prices. Since these taxes were shifted forward to the consumer, they severely 
limited demand, reducing the profitability of Chinese industrial production and 
limiting opportunities for expanding the scale of production. Foreign producers, 
on the other hand, operated in higher-quality markets where the price elasticity 
of demand was considerably less and where commodity taxes were a lower per- 
centage of the total market price. 

Equally critical, however, Nanking taxation tended to affect the broad range 
of profit-making opportunities in favor of enterprise with little relation to eco- 
nomic growth. Virtually no central taxes were levied on profits from commercial 
and speculative activities which continued to yield high profits from short-term 
commitments of funds. By failing to impose a tax burden on these activities, 
the Kuomintang government overlooked an important source of revenue, vio- 
lated the ability-to-pay principle of taxation, and neglected to employ its fiscal 
power to increase the attractiveness of output-increasing investment. 

While discouraging the expansion of Chinese investment in production, 
Kuomintang policies also tended to limit the availability of savings for this 
purpose. Although the society’s saving potential was increased by a growing 
inequality of income distribution, and deposits in the modern banking system 
actually increased, these accumulations were not made available for financing 
developmental investment. The government itself encouraged the diversion of 
these funds to the finance of current governmental expenditures and speculative 
uses in Shanghai and other financial centers. It is also significant to note that 
the Chinese banking system was unable to engage in net credit creation during 
the Nanking period, failing to provide the leverage that has been so important 
to financing economic development in the West. Although the Kuomintang held 
extensive financial control over China’s credit system, it failed to support the 
money market with facilities to convert longer-term loans into liquid assets 
should the necessity arise. Since the Central Bank provided no rediscount or 
other emergency credit facilities, Chinese modern banks restricted their credit 
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to short-term, highly liquid or well-secured qualities. The banking system, by 
and large, failed to channel the savings it actually mobilized to investment 
uses, and was unable to add to its supply of financial resources by forcing savings 
upon the community. 

This analysis suggests that the Kuomintang was not prepared on either the 
conceptual or policy level to cope with the problem of economic stagnation. The 
powers of government were not used to provide financing of economic develop- 
ment, to induce technological change, or to encourage institutional reform. 
Worse than this, Nanking government policies fostered traditional uses of the 
economy’s resources and output in patterns which aggravated the dynamics of 
stagnation. Income distribution became more unequal; potential savings were 
diverted to hoarding and speculation, investment in improved technology was 
discouraged. The trend toward bureaucratic capitalism, a historical model of 
government relationship to business with much precedent in China, flourished 
under the blessing of Sun Yat-sen’s name and party resolutions. Its objective 
was control by the few rather than the expansion of output. The regime’s fiscal 
and monetary policies, and even its lack of concern with the agrarian sector of 
the economy, reflected this underlying propensity. 

These were not pre-conditions for economic growth. The government had 
less capacity to promote economic development in 1937 than a decade earlier. In 
the private sector, the climate for growth was less favorable than it had been 
when the Chinese nemesis, imperialism, had held rule. Foreign investment in 
China proper was less significant than it had been during the preceding fifty 
years. Its withdrawal was not matched by increased domestic investment. 


Encumbered with the economic values and policies which we have described, it 
is doubtful that the Kuomintang could have solved China’s traditional problem 
of economic stagnation with more political control and less Japanese aggression. 
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Introduction 


HE Mongolian People’s Republic, or Outer Mongolia as it is more commonly 
known, is a country of some 600,000 square mile area which is bounded on the 
north by Soviet Siberia, on the south by China, with Manchuria to the east and 
Sinkiang to the west. Many centuries ago, the western world lived in fear of the 
Mongol hordes which swept westward as far as the Danube laying waste to all 
which lay before them. Over the years, the power and importance of Mongolia 
declined and it fell, at different times, under Russian and Chinese influence 
respectively. More recently it was under Chinese domination in the first decade 
of the twentieth century. In 1911, as a result of interna] disorders within China, 
the Mongolians were able to break loose and set themselves up as an autono- 
mous nation. This so-called period of autonomy lasted until 1921 at which time 
the Soviets gained de facto control of the government. Actual power still resided 
legally in the hands of a local theocratic ruler. Upon his death in 1924, the 
present government was established. Since 1924, Outer Mongolia has been a 
Soviet satellite in the same sense that the eastern European nations have been 
since the end of World War II. In fact, Outer Mongolia has the dubious dis- 
tinction of having been the first ‘“People’s Republic” to survive as an “‘inde- 
pendent” nation. Recently, this small nation has been in the public eye as a 
result of the Soviet Union’s unsuccessful attempt to secure for it UN status. 
The Soviet Union is interested in Outer Mongolia not only for political rea- 
sons, the most important of which is the buffer-state-role that Mongolia plays 
vis-a-vis China, but also as a source of livestock and livestock products. While 
it is true that only about one million people live in this large and relatively 
barren nation, this is hardly a measure of its economic importance to the Soviet 
Union. For people in Outer Mongolia are outnumbered 30 to 1 by their live- 
stock. Livestock breeding is the major occupation of the Mongols occupying 
perhaps 75 per cent of the population, most of whom are nomads. And aside 
from a little coal mining, the bulk of Mongolian industry is related to the proc- 
essing of livestock products. In light of these facts, and the well-known Soviet 
livestock problem, it is not difficult to understand the economic basis of Soviet 
interest in the country. 
As the first independent nation to be dominated by the U.S.8.R., Outer 
Mongolia provided the Soviet Union with its first laboratory for the testing of 


The author is Associate Professor of Economics at the University of Washington and is 
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TABLE I 
Central Government Revenues During Autonomy 


(Percents of total) 


1913/1914 1917/1918 








% of ordinary %, of total 
income income 





Indirect taxes, mainly customs . ‘ 72.2 41. 
Rent from state property. . : , . 15.0 8. 
Mining concessions...... wei : : 2.9 1. 
Receipts from state enterprises......| ; F 4.7 2. 








Total ordinary income : , 99.8 








Borrowing from Russia 














Total revenue 





Source: Maiskii, p. 282. 


economic and political policies to be imposed on satellite nations. As such, Mon- 
golia is interesting to the West for the light it throws on these policies. In this 
paper, an attempt will be made briefly to sketch Mongolian tax history and tax 
policies and to examine the extent to which Soviet domination affected these 
policies. Domination will be inferred not solely by the ability of the Soviets to 
mold the Mongolian fiscal structure in its (Soviet) own image. But where con- 
ditions differ to such an extent that perfect facsimile is not possible, an attempt 
will be made to show that Soviet principles, at least, have been adopted. We 
refer here primarily to (1) the use of taxes as an important instrument of 
“class policy”’ (i.e., to carry out state political objectives) especially in the period 
before World War II, and (2) the considerable emphasis on the preservation of 
incentives rather than equity in the determination of tax forms.' 


Early Developments, 1911-24 


Our earliest detailed information on Mongolian taxes relates to the period of 
autonomy.? And the information we have concerns primarily the central govern- 
ment accounts which amounted to only about 30 per cent of the total; receipts 


' For documentation of Soviet policies, see this writer’s Soviet Tazation: The Fiscal and 
Monetary Problems of a Planned Economy (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). A discussion of Mon- 
golian budget expenditures is contained in this writer’s ‘‘The Public Expenditures of 
Outer Mongolia,”’ Public Finance, to be published in 1957. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the generous assistance of the Human Relations 
Area Files, Inc. in making this present article possible. Materials were collected under 
the project on Outer Mongolia operating under contract with the Human Relations Area 
Files, Inc. [HRAF Subcontract HRAF-10 Washington-1}. 

* Government archives containing the financial records for this period were destroyed 
by fire. The only information which remains is contained in I. Maiskii, Sovremennaya 
Mongoliia (Contemporary Mongolia] (Irkutsk, 1921). 
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of the various local governments made up the remainder.’ Of the ordinary sources 
of central government revenue in this period, 75 per cent was from tariffs. Most 
of the remainder was simply income from state properties and enterprises. It is 
noteworthy that no direct monetary taxes were levied on the population by the 
central government at this time. The tariffs were distinguished by the fact that 
they were levied not only on imports and exports from and to other nations, 
but also on transfers of goods between regions within Mongolia. These internal 
collections were suggested by a Russian Advisory Commission which was sent 
to Mongolia after the latter had thrown off the Chinese yoke in 1911. Russian 
influence resulted in exemption of Russian traders from the tariff, a fact that 
gave them an advantage with respect to Chinese and other rivals. On the whole, 
the tariff was not very large amounting to about 5 percent of the market price 
of all commodities in internal and external trade.‘ 

As the attached Table I indicates, the sum total of all ordinary sources of 
revenue provided the central government with less than half of their total 
revenues; recourse was had to large loans from the Russian government for the 
remainder. The percentage importance of these loans provides another indicator 
of Russian influence on Autonomous Mongolia. 

Virtually no information on local government receipts is available for the 
period of autonomy. We do know, however, that taxation in the form of services 
in kind constituted about half of all receipts in this period. These services were 
called alba and were not unlike the old European feudal duties. The most im- 
portant of these duties was the so-called “urton service’ which was the obliga- 
tion of nomad households to provide the nation with its means of transportation 
services. It involved the provision of horses and camels, of guide services, and 
the upkeep of stations (including food and bed) located at intervals along all 
the main routes and many lesser ones throughout the country. These services 
had to be provided to government officials, secular and church leaders, and often 
even traders. The urton service is estimated to have amounted to about 30 
percent of the total tax burden on the population in this period (ibid.). 

The tax picture for the first half of the twenties is not at all clear. Some 
scattered data are available for different receipts categories, but the precise 
nature of these categories is usually not elaborated. A category called indirect 
taxes provides at least half of total revenue in this period. The presumption is 
that this category refers to tariffs since other ordinary profits and sales taxes 
paid by enterprises are so designated. Otherwise two significant changes occur 
in the structure of the budget: foreign borrowing falls off sharply amounting, 
for example, to 17 percent in 1923 and 7 percent in 1926 of total revenues; and 
a direct money tax on the population makes its first appearance. The latter took 
the form of a tax on livestock owned and accounted, in 1923, for more than 
one-fifth of total budget receipts. 

* Maiskii, p. 284. 

‘ Maiskii, p. 282. 

‘Ta. Ryzhik, ‘‘Khoziaistvennoe i kulturnoe stroitel’stvo Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Res- 
publiki” [Economic and Cultural Construction in the MPR’’], Planovoe khoziaiatvo 
(1936), No. 6, pp. 170-177 
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The Reforms of 1925-27 and “Left Wing Excesses” of 1928-32 


From 1925 to 1927, the tax system was reformed as part of the over-all cur- 
rency reform which took place at the same time. Much of the reform was ad- 
ministrative in nature and reflected the changing constellation of power rela- 
tionships within Mongolia as a result of the more direct Soviet influence which 
existed after the establishment of the “People’s Republic” in 1924. In fact, 
these changes are the first in the direction of establishing an institutional uni- 
formity with the U.8.8.R., a process which has continued until the present at 
which time almost complete uniformity in fiscal forms has been achieved. The 
power to tax was shifted from local governments to the central government, a 
strict division of functions between local and central government was established, 
local budgets were included officially in the unified (i.e., comprehensive national) 
budget, and tax uniformity between regions was established.* The decline of 
local government authority is documented by the fact that by 1930, local budget 
receipts constituted only 31 percent of the total as opposed to about 70 percent 
in the period of autonomy.’ Other changes made were the revocation of internal 
tariffs, the extension to monasteries of direct taxation of livestock, and a reduc- 
tion in the services in kind compensated for by the rise in money taxes.* As a 
result of these changes, direct taxes on livestock held by the population and the 
monasteries amounted to about one-third of total money receipts in 1930, in- 
direct taxes (presumably largely tariffs) accounting for another one-third. 

The years 1928 to 1932 are referred to by Soviet writers as the period of “left 
wing excesses.”” The Mongols were clearly following the Soviets who had just 
abandoned their New Economic Policy (in which some return to capitalism had 
been allowed), in favor of centralized authoritarian planning, liquidation of 
private enterprise, and collectivization of agriculture. Like the Soviets they 
used fiscal measures to supplement their more direct efforts to implement the 
new policies. These fiscal measures clearly reflected the class policy of the Mon- 
golian government by discriminating against various social and economic groups. 
Drastic taxes were levied on private trade and industry with the purpose of 
limiting their activities. According to one Soviet writer, these taxes were so 
prohibitive that within a year private traders had all but disappeared leaving 
the newly formed state trade co-operative (Montsenkop) a monopolist in the 
field.” Tax pressure on the monasteries was also increased. Not only were their 
livestock subject to higher taxes, levies were also placed on the houses of the 
lamas (Buddhist priests), on their domestic utensils, and on objects of worship. 





* I. la. Zlatkin, Mongol’skaya narodnaia respublika—strana novoi demokratii [Mongolian 
People’s Republic—Country of New Democracy| (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), pp. 171- 
174. 

7]. O. Schleifer, ‘“Osnoynye problemy piatiletnego plana khoziaistvennogo i kultur- 
nogo stroitel’stva MPR” [‘‘Basic Problems of the Five Year Plan of Economic and Cultural 
Development of the MPR’’|, Khoziaistvo Mongolii (May-June 1930), p. 23. 

* Ryzhik, p. 175. 

* Zlatkin, p. 192. 
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In addition, part of their livestock was confiscated.’® A so-called ‘war tax” was 
also levied for the first time in 1930. This was a progressive head tax on all males 
eligible for military service but not on active duty. It was directed primarily at 
the lamas since they comprised the largest group (about one-third of the male 
population) of inactive (from the state’s point of view) males in the country. 
Finally, the richer nomad households were designated “kulaks” in Soviet fash- 
ion and taxed at very high rates. 

These repressive measures were partly reversed with abandonment of the 
Mongolian First Five Year Plan in July 1932. While the Mongolians had suc- 
ceeded in limiting the private and capitalist elements in industry, trade, and 
agriculture, they had not been able to put anything in its place. Strong resist- 
ance from the population was encountered and output, trade, and (most im- 
portant) livestock herds all declined. In the fiscal field, this caused a decline in 
tax receipts at the same time that rising expenditures were contemplated. 
Apparently a very large deficit, covered by currency issue, was experienced in 
1932; this together with the shortage of goods led to a serious inflation. Zlatkin’s 
statement (p. 211) that in 1933, following a year of very restrictive financial 
policy, the tugrik (the Mongolian unit of currency) “once again (my italics] 
became the accepted means of exchange” implies that the inflation had been 
severe enough to shake people’s faith in the currency." Among the changes 
introduced in 1933 and 1934 after the abandonment of the Five Year Plan 
were: a 50 percent reduction in the tax on nomad housebolds and in the war 
tax, end of discrimination against the wealthier livestock herders, reduction in 
the tax on private industry and trade, revision of the tax on the monasteries so 
as to exclude from taxation everything (especially religious objects) but live- 
stock and other strictly economic commodities. 

Some of the changes were short-lived. In 1935, the war tax rates are reported 
to have tripled for some categories of taxpayers. In particular, the changes were 
directed at the lamas who constituted, it will be recalled, a huge source of unused 
manpower from the point of view of the state. The richer lamas in particular 
were taxed at very high rates. Taxes were substantially lower on the poorer 
lamas and, in fact, they were granted liberal exemptions for teaching reading 
and writing, taking up professions, and breeding livestock. For the breeding of 
livestock they were even granted liberal loans with which to purchase livestock 
and equipment.'? With the purpose of encouraging livestock breeding, liberal 
exemptions from the livestock tax were granted to nomad households which 
took special measures for safeguarding livestock offspring (which suffered a high 
mortality rate), for stockpiling hay for livestock for the winters, constructing 
wells, and so forth. They also were granted loans for productive purposes.” 


1° Zlatkin, p. 190: 

1! Admission by Soviet writers of inflation in nations in their bloc is quite atypical. 

* Zlatkin, pp. 211, 223. ‘ 

“FF. 8. Tsaplin, ‘“Sel’skoe khoziaistvo’”’ [‘‘Agricultural Economy’’], Mongol’skaia 
narodnaia respublika, ed. I. Ia. Zlatkin (Moscow, 1952), p. 110. 
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Development of the Present System of Taxes: Fiscal Conformity with the U.S.S.R. 


The big steps toward fiscal conformity with the U.S.S.R. were taken during 
the thirties and early forties. The most important step was the introduction in 
1931 of sales taxes on goods sold by state enterprises and organizations to the 
population.” As in the Soviet case, these were called turnover taxes, being levied 
on the gross sales or turnover of the taxed enterprises. The Soviet turnover tax 
is, of course, well known and accounts on the average for more than 50 percent 
of total Soviet budget receipts.” It is impossible to say just what percentage of 
total receipts are brought in by the Mongolian turnover tax because it is lumped, 
in the budget accounts, with the receipts from the tariff. from the point of view 
of the Mongolian population, of course, the tariff can be looked upon simply as 
a turnover tax on imported consumers’ goods.'* And the combination of turn- 
over tax and tariff has been responsible, on the average, for about half of Mon- 
golian budget receipts. This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the 
individual rates of tax on goods in Mongolia appear to be less than in the Soviet 
case. While the taxes on beer and wine are 60 and 43 percent of price respec- 
tively, and on goods sold by the State Office of Supply and Trade, 20 percent, 
the taxes on other commodities amount to less than 10 percent.” In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, the average rate of tax is about 50 percent of price 
with many individual rates varying from 40 to 90 percent of price. The probable 
explanation of this paradox is that the Mongolian budget commands a smaller 
part of national income than the Soviet budget; hence a smaller rate of tax 
amounts to a larger part of the budget. 

By 1934, and perhaps earlier, the deductions from profits or profits tax on 
state enterprises was introduced. This is a deduction into the budget of part of 
the profits of state and co-operative organizations and enterprises which are 
operated on an independent financial basis (i.e., not included in the budget on 
a gross basis as is, for example, the post office). While this levy cannot be con- 
sidered a ‘‘tax”’ from the point of view of the enterprise” but rather a transfer 
of funds from one government account to another, it certainly involves a tax 
on the consumer since it is made possible by raising prices charged to consumers. 
Since 1940 this tax has amounted to from 7 to 15 percent of budget receipts, 
the same order of magnitude as its Soviet counterpart." 

The third and final commodity tax in the Soviet arsenal, the so-called “‘social- 
insurance markup” has also been adopted by the Mongolians, though not until 
1943. This social-insurance markup is essentially a payroll tax and according 
to the law “... payments are established on a percentage relation with paid 





‘N. T. Vargin, ‘‘Finansy,’’ Mongol’skaia narodnaia respublika, p. 226 

‘* Cf. Holzman, Ch. ix. 

‘© Imports are mainly from the Soviet Union and consist primarily of food products 
and industrial consumers’ goods. 

'? These rates are taken from a decree of 1943 and appear to be in force at present. No 
earlier rates are available. 

‘* That is to say, a government cannot tax its own enterprises. 

’ For an explanation of why the Soviets use both a turnover and profits tax, see Holzman, 
Ch. iv. 
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TABLE II 
Budget Revenues of Outer Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. for Selected Years 
(Millions of tugriks & billions of rubles) 























Outer Mongolia U.S.S.R. 
1934 1938 1940 1945 1952 1952 
Total revenue... .| 38.9 92.3 | 123.9 | 315.2 | 401.7 697.7 
Indirect taxes. ... ianeade! Te 46.1 74.4 | 203.0 | 259.1 305.4 
% of total. vecceee| (56.3) | (50.1) | (60.0) | (64.4) | (64.5) (61.4) 
turnover tax*.. ie ef 41.5 64.7 | 166.9 | 198.6 246.9 
% of total........ .| (63.8) | (45.1) | (562.2) | (562.9) | (49.4). (49.7) 
acs tb ai'oy 8 eR 1.0 4.6 9.7 36.1 60.5 58.5 
EE F dalacig oes deen vee an (2.5) (5.0) (7.8) | (11.5) | (15.1) (11.7) 
IL iiss Vowna's Re eeved ~ -- — 4.44 8.5* 21.9 
% of total...... ee (1.4) (2.1) (4.4) 
Direct taxes on population......| 5.7® | 24.2% | 23.1 47.9 69.1¢ 47.4 
% of total.. veeeeee} (14.6) | (26.3) | (18.6) | (15.2) | (17.2) (9.5) 
SI io ccces ices tnedwr'e 2.0 14.6 ¢ 45.0% _ 
I ise vie ha ¢'-.0b:ke ha (5.0) | (15.8) 
income tax on workers........ -- _ - 11.7* - 
% of total a raids — 
income tax on self-employed. . — _ _ 7.68 _ 
% of total — 
Bond sales to population........| 0.1 0.2 12.5 13.2¢ _ 42.6 
% of total....... + (0.3) (0.2) | (10.1) (4.2) (8.5) 
Money-goods lotteries + — — — 10.0/ _ 
% of total......... | (3.2) 














* Including customs receipts. 
* The difference between total direct taxes and the livestock tax may be attributed 


largely to the war tax and tax on monastery cattle for which we have no reliable data after 
1933. 


* Livestock tax in 1941 was 33.1 m. tugriks. 

4 Figure for 1944. 

* Bond sales to population averages 20 m. annually from 1941 to 1945. 

‘ Approximate figure derived from statement that lotteries totalled 47.2 m. tugriks from 

1942 to 1947. 

* Planned for 1953. 
41951. 
* 1950. 

Sources: 

1934: Vargin-Zlatkin, pp. 226, 228; Maslennikov, p. 135; Ryzhik, p. 187. 

1938: Vargin-Zlatkin, 228; Y. Misshima and T. Goto, A Japanese View of Outer Mongolia 
(Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), p. 39. (This is condensed translation of a Japanese 
manuscript.) 

1940: Vargin-Zlatkin, pp. 226, 228. : 

1945: Vargin-Zlatkin, pp. 233, 234; Tsapkin, p. 68. 

1952, ete: Maslennikov, p. 136; Tsapkin, pp. 66-68; I. Bakulin, ““Uspeshnoe razvitie Mon- 
gol’skoi narodnoi respubliki’”’ [‘‘Rapid Development of MPR’’], Vneshnaia torgovlia 
(1952), No. 6, pp. 4-5. 

U.S.8.R., 1952: Holzman, p. 222. 
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wages... .’”° The law explicitly reserves the funds from this tax for the protec- 
tion and compensation of employees and, in fact, the rate of payment in different 
enterprises depends “‘...on the degree and harmfulness involved in the work 
...”’ (ibid.). For this reason, some may prefer to look upon the markup as a 
form of insurance rather than a tax. Comparison of receipts from the markup 
with national payroll data suggests that average rate of payment is between 3 
and 5 percent of wages. In the Soviet Union, the ratio is about 5 percent with 
individual rates varying from 3.7 to 10.7 percent. 

In 1939, the Mongolians introduced, as a supplement to direct taxation of the 
population, the so-called “‘mass-subscription” loans. Although very little de- 
scriptive material on these loans is available, the little there is suggests that 
they are similar to those which have been sold to the population in the Soviet 
Union since the mid-twenties. Similarities between Soviet and Mongolian prac- 
tice are as follows: 

(1) Most (if not all) bonds are sold to the population and not to credit or other 
institutions or enterprises.” 

(2) In recent years it appears that earnings on the bonds have been discharged 
not in the form of regular interest payments but in the form of lotteries with a 
few people getting the entire amount of interest which comes due annually. 
The winnings are discharged in Mongolia both in money and in kind; in the 
US8.8.R., with the exception of some wartime lotteries, payments have been 
made only in money. 

(3) The lottery tickets and/or bonds are subscribed to and then paid for on the 
installment plan. It is possible that the Soviet practice of deducting the amount 
from the worker’s monthly wage in 10 equal installments is followed.” 

(4) The bonds are not treated in the budget as the balancing element between 
receipts and expenditures, being sold when receipts fail to cover expenditures 
and being retired when surpluses result, as is the case in most Western nations. 
Rather they constitute, as in the Soviet Union, a regular item on the receipts 
side of the budget just like any other tax. 

At this point, our information on Mongolian bonds ceases. However, it is not 
at all unlikely that the following characteristics of Soviet bond sales to the 
population have also been adopted by the Mongols. 

(5) Bonds are not redeemable until maturity (20 years?) except for lottery 
winners. 

(6) Bonds are not purchased voluntarily by the population but under consider- 
able social pressure particularly at place of employment. That the installment 
payments are deducted from wages at the source, and that annual sales of bonds 
amount to about as much as annual income tax payments, would seem to support 


2° See the statute of Jan. 22, 1942, ‘‘On Social Insurance in the MPR,” Part I, Art. 3. 

"7. G. Iurev, ‘“Gosudarstvennaia i kooperativnaia promyshlennost’ ”’ (‘State and Co- 
operative Industry’’] Mongol’skaia narodnaia respublika, p. 164. 

*2N. Tsapkin, ‘‘Gosudarstvennyi biudzhet Mongol’skoi narodnoi respubliki na sluzhbe 
ekonomicheskogo i kul’turnogo stroitel’stva’”’ [‘‘State Budget of MPR in the Service of 
Economic and Cultural Construction”’|, Finansy i kredit SSSR (1953), No. 7, p. 69. 
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this inference. Certainly in a country as poor as the MPR, the population would 
not voluntarily purchase such a large quantity of bonds each year. It is important 
to note that bonds which are not sold on a completely voluntary basis have an 
element of “tax” in them. 

To complete the picture with regard to monetary taxes, it should be noted 
that the livestock tax established shortly after the ‘‘People’s Republic’”’ had come 
into being in 1924 is a close counterpart to the Soviet monetary tax on its col- 
lective farmers, and that a Mongolian income tax on urban population appears 
to be similar to the Soviet income tax. As in the Soviet case, the livestock tax 
has changed form several times, having been estimated: before 1941 as so-much- 
tax per head of cattle owned; from 1941 to 1950 on the basis of total estimated 
income of the nomad household; with a reversion, after 1950, to the tax-per-head 
of cattle basis.“ Our information on the income tax on urban population is 
limited to a few oblique references by one Soviet writer.* He refers to the tax 
as being: democratic in its exemptions; progressive; not large for workers but 
larger for private traders, self-employed artisans, and those earning their liveli- 
hood in non-productive work (religion, speculation, etc.). This information makes 
it quite clear that the tax is patterned after its Soviet counterpart. In the Soviet 
Union, the income tax is progressive, but with different, and steeper schedules 
respectively, for workers, artists, professionals, and “non-productive” workers. 
The use of discriminatory rate schedules in the income taxes of both countries 
reflects, of course, the use of fiscal measures to help achieve economic and social 
objectives. Comparison of Mongolian income tax receipts for 1950 (the only 
figure available) with an estimated wage bill for the same year suggests an 
average rate of about 8 percent. This corresponds rather closely to the Soviet 
figure.”* 

Finally, in 1941, the Mongolians adopted a Soviet-type tax-in-kind on those 
engaged in farming and herding. Under this system, the farmers and herders 
are compelled to deliver to the government a specified part of their output. The 
government does pay for the deliveries but at prices which are below cost of 
production and still further below the retail price at which the products are then 
sold to the (urban) population. These deliveries do not appear directly in the 
budget but are reflected indirectly as part of the turnover tax when the goods 
are finally sold by state and cooperative stores. 


Postwar Developments 


The first major change of the postwar period was a decree, in 1949, relieving 
the nomad households of the obligation to perform the much disliked urton 
services. Relief was especially welcome since the amount of services requirea 
had been increased in 1941 in order to meet military requirements. Henceforth 
such services were to be performed by the state. To a considerable degree, auto- 

* Tsapkin, p. 68; Zlatkin, pp. 209, 255; Vargin-Zlatkin, p. 233. 

*V. Maslennikov, Mongol’skaia narodnaia respublika na puti k sotsializmu [The MPR 


on the Road to Socialism) (Moscow, 1951), pp. 138-139. 
** Holzman, Ch. viii-ix. 
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TABLE III 
Mongolian Livestock Taz of 1960 





Tax Rates per Head (in tugriks) 
No. of Livestock 





Horses Cattle Sheep 


Up to 20 a4 0.50 
21 to 50 0.75 
51 to 100 1.00 
101 to 200. ; 1.50 
201 to 500.. | 1.75 
501 or more 2.00 











mobiles were to be substituted for horses (and camels). The state resolution on 
this matter joyously proclaims the historic moment as one in which the nomads 
are freed from a large and unpleasant task. In fact, of course, they still pay 
for the transport requirements of the state, but in money rather than in kind. 
The burden will probably be distributed differently, however. First, the nomads 
will no longer be the only population sector to support the post-relay services; 
all taxpayers will share the burden. Second, the 1941 law amounted roughly 
to a poll tax with all households, except the very poorest, contributing the same 
amount of service, i.e., the tax was very regressive. Some increase in equity 
would seem to be involved in the substitution of money taxation for urton 
duty.** 

As already mentioned, the livestock tax in force since 1941 was changed in 
1950. Under the 1941 decree, all income of the nomads was estimated and taxed 
at progressive rates. Under the new law, only income from livestock was taxed. 
This law, while ostensibly progressive (and praised for this feature by Soviet 
writers) since tax rates rise as the number of livestock held increases, is in fact 
really regressive because rate schedules for the different types of animals do not 
adequately reflect very substantial differences in their relative values. The tax 
rates are presented in Table III. 

The ostensible progressivity of these rates is deceiving because the tax brack- 
ets of persons owning camels are so much greater than those of persons owning 
(to take the opposite extreme) goats. Let us assume for the moment that camels 
are 12 times (using the tax liability ratio, 3: 0.25) more valuable than goats. 
Under this assumption, a person owning 20 camels would be as wealthy as a 
person owning 240 goats. The owner of 20 camels would pay a 3 tugrik tax per 
camel for a total liability of 60 tugriks. The goatherder, on the other hand, would 
pay 5 tugriks on the first 20 goats, 15 tugriks on the next 30, 37.5 tugriks on 
the next 50, 100 tugriks on the next 100, and 50 tugriks on the last 40. This adds 
up to a total of 207.5 tugriks or almost three and one-half times the amount 
paid by the owner of camels. It is clear, therefore, that while the tax would be 
progressive among persons owning the same type of livestock, it is quite regres- 
sive between groups. Since the tendency is for the wealthier households to hold 


** This statement is based on the fact that the direct taxes are mildly progressive and 
the indirect taxes probably mildly regressive. 
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most of their wealth in the form of camels, horses, and cattle, and for the poorer 
to concentrate on goats, and to a lesser extent on sheep, the actual impact of 
the tax is regressive between the main income groups in the population.” 

The new law also includes an important incentive device: to encourage live- 
stock breeding, all households received reductions in tax-liability for success in 
increasing their herds above the number in their possession on August 1 of the 
previous year. For example, in the case of sheep a 15-20 percent increase merited 
a 25 percent exemption, a 21-30 percent increase a 50 percent exemption, and a 
more than 31 percent increase led to complete exemption. Further exemptions 
and reductions introduced in 1953 were supposed to reduce payments by 23 
percent in 1954; the nature of these changes is not available.” 

Similar exemptions were introduced earlier, in 1949, with respect to the 
deliveries in kind of livestock and livestock products, which the herders were 
obligated to hand over to the government. The nomads were freed from deliv- 
eries on that part of their herds which represented an increase over the amount 
planned for that year. In 1954, exemptions from delivery were extended to 
include all cattle over and above those counted in the census of 1953.” In addi- 
tion, debts amounting to 20 million tugriks were canceled. These had been in 
previous years built up through defaults on both obligatory deliveries and on 
the livestock tax. Finally, the price charged the herders for cattle-feed was 
lowered, and the payment to them by the state for obligatory deliveries was 
raised.*° The above-noted measures are clearly directed at improving incentives 
in the area of livestock breeding and are indicative of the difficulties which have 
been encountered in this very important sector of the economy. 


Trend in Total Budget Revenues 


Total revenue figures for selected years are presented in Table IV. 

The table indicates an almost hundred-fold increase in revenues over the 31 
years for which we have comparable data. To what factors can this huge in- 
crease be attributed? Four factors would seem to have been primarily respon- 
sible: inflation, increase in real national income, increase in government activity 
as a proportion of real national income, and changes in budgetary accounting 
procedures. Unfortunately we have so little quantitative information with re- 
gard to the importance of any of these factors that very little analysis is pos- 
sible. A few observations may be made, however. Very little of the increase can 
be attributed to any of the factors mentioned except inflation. The very small 
increase in livestock herds since 1922 precludes the possibility that real national 


*7 For a fuller discussion of this point see this writer’s ‘Equity of the Livestock Tax of 
Outer Mongolia,’”’ to be published in 1957 in the American Slavic and East European 
Review. 

* A. Yakimov, “Uspekhi Mongol’skogo naroda na puti k sotsializmu”’ [Progress of 
the Mongolian People on the Road to Socialism’’|, Voprosy ekonomiki (1954), No. 12, 
p. 55. 

* This is an increase in exemptions since the amount planned for the following year 
usually exceeds the amount held in the previous year. 

” Yakimov, p. 55. 
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TABLE IV 
Trends in Total Revenues 
(Millions of tugriks) 





1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1953 








22.9 38.1 123.9 315.2 343.4 436.7 





Sources: 1922 and 1925: N. N. Tugarinov, “‘Biudzhet Mongol’skoi Narodnoi Respubliki”’ 
[Budget of the MPR], Novyi vostok, 1926: No. 15, p. 172 and Vargin-Zlatkin, p. 222; 1930: 
Schleifer, p. 23; 1935, 1940, 1945, 1950: Vargin-Zlatkin, pp. 226, 234; 1953: Bol’shaia Sovet- 
skaia Entsiklopediia, (Great Soviet Encyclopedia], 2nd ed. XXVIII (Moscow, 1954), p. 206. 


income could have, say, more than doubled." Rough estimates indicate that 
budget receipts amounted to about 25 percent of national income in 1927. It is 
dubious that this percentage could have increased very much since 1927: such 
an increase would imply much greater control over the nomadic Mongolian 
economy than most observers would be willing to attribute to the Mongolian 
government. The change in budgetary accounting procedures mentioned above 
refers primarily to the shift from taxes in kind to monetary taxes. It goes with- 
out saying that this item probably had less effect on the size of the budget than 
any of the others. 

The most rapid increase takes place in the twenties. Most of this increase 
must be attributed to a combination of inflation and invasion of the economy by 
the government under Soviet influence. In addition, in the late twenties, accord- 
ing to Ryzhik,” there was a partial shift from in-kind to monetary taxation. 
The five-fold increase of the thirties almost matches that of the previous decade. 
Very little of the increase occurs from 1930 to 1935. The years 1930 to 1932 saw 
the abortive First Five Year Plan in operation. The big rise in government 
expenditures necessitated by the Plan were met not out of higher taxes how- 
ever but, as we have indicated, through the emission of currency. In 1933 a 
sharp decline in expenditures (and taxes) took place which is labeled, by the 
Russians, a reaction in reverse to the “left wing excesses” of the previous four 
years. These events would seem to explain the low rate of increase from 1930 
to 1935. The rapid rise again from 1935 to 1940 is attributed, in default of any 
other explanation, to inflation. Unfortunately no price information for this 
period is available. Sharp increases in government expenditures of defense, 
health, and education suggest that from 1935 to 1940 the government share of 
national output may have been increasing and may have been responsible for 
some small percentage of the three- to four-fold increase in the size of the budget 
which took place. 

While the MPR did not formally participate in World War II, it bore some 
of the fiscal strains of a belligerent. Specifically, it exported more than its usual 
quota of livestock products to the U.8.8.R. but was unable to import from them 


*t Most Soviet commentators claim that from 34 to % of national income comes from 
livestock even at present. 
* Ryzhik, p. 176. 
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as much as usual in the way of foodstuffs. A goods shortage prevailed with con- 
sequent inflationary pressures. These pressures were aggravated by a general 
upward revision in the prices of imports from the Soviet Union and by general 
wage increases of from 30 to 50 percent in 1942 and another 10 percent in 1943." 
Inflation would seem to have been the major cause of the budget increases of 
the first half of the forties. 

The postwar picture is one of successive price cuts. In this respect it marks a 
break with the past and resembles the Soviet postwar policy. Substantial price 
cuts were put into effect in September 1946, August 1947, and in 1948, May 
1950, and finally again in 1954.% These price cuts are obviously closely related 
to the slower rise in budget receipts after 1945. Part of the increase again after 
1949 may reflect the substitution of money taxation for urton services which, 
as we mentioned earlier, were abolished at this time. 


Rationale and Evaluation of Tax Structure 


The Mongolian tax system, as we have seen, has at present the following basic 
structure: predominance of indirect or commodity taxation, little reliance upon 
direct or income taxation (in money), substitution of forced loans for heavier 
income taxation, and taxation in kind of the agricultural and livestock sectors. 
What is the rationale of such a system of taxation? 

From what has gone before it should be quite obvious that pressure for insti- 
tutional conformity with the U.S.8.R. has been the major force in the molding 
of the present tax structure. A glance at Table II clearly indicates the similarity 
in structure between the Soviet and Mongolian tax systems. Fiscal form is, of 
course, only one of many areas in which this pressure has been exerted; and the 
MPR, while the first independent nation to be Sovietized, has not been the 
last. Indeed, from what happened in Outer Mongolia in the interwar period, we 
might well have predicted Soviet economic policies in Eastern Europe in the 
postwar period. Imitation of the Soviets should not of itself stand as an argu- 
ment against the rationality of the present Mongolian tax structure of course. 
To the extent that the Soviet tax structure is rational under Soviet conditions, 
and to the extent that conditions in Mongolia resemble those in the U.S.8.R., 
imitation is justified. 

Reliance upon commodity taxation is not unusual in countries in which the 
level of education and of social and political organization are low. Commodity 
taxes are much cheaper to collect and easier to administer effectively. In a 
nation of nomadic people, largely illiterate, reliance upon direct money taxation 
would not be a very wise policy to pursue. Evasion would undoubtedly be 
widespread and such taxes, particularly if they took a substantial portion of 
personal income, would appear to be virtually unenforceable. On the other 


* Vargin-Zlatkin, p. 214. Vargin admits that these wage increases left real wages un- 
changed implying a price increase of at least the same amount. 

*“ Maslennikov, pp. 129-130; Bol’shoi, p. 206; Iurev-Zlatkin, p. 174; Yakimov, p. 57; A. 
Kuibyshev, ‘“‘Ekonomicheskoe razvitie Mongol’skoi narodnoi respubliki” [‘‘Economic 
Development of the MPR’’], Vneshnaia torgovlia (1950), No. 11, p. 40. 
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hand, sales taxes on domestic and foreign (tariffs) goods, can be collected much 
more easily since they originate with relatively few tax-paying units (enter- 
prises), can be more easily computed, and cannot be directly evaded by the 
consumer upon whom presumably the incidence is to eventually fall.” 

In addition to its convenience and simplicity, the commodity tax is bound to 
be fairly substantial in situations in which deliveries in kind to the state are im- 
portant. As was indicated earlier, although deliveries in kind do not enter the 
budget directly, their monetary equivalent is reflected in the budget as part of 
the commodity tax collected when the goods are resold to the consumer. In 
effect the commodity tax is not all commodity tax but represents in part the 
direct taxation in kind of the farmers and nomads.** To explain the existence 
of this part of the commodity tax, we have to go one step back and rationalize 
the Mongolian tax in kind. This will be done below. 

Finally, it could be argued that commodity taxes are less likely than income 
taxes to blunt work incentives (an important consideration when taxes take 
away a substantial portion of personal income). This is the case because (a) a 
person is likely to be less aware of the amount of income given up in the form of 
a price rise than of a similar amount deducted directly from income (this is an 
aspect of the so-called “money illusion”) and (b) generally speaking, income 
taxes are more progressive than commodity taxes—and as is well known, pro- 
gressive taxes with their relatively high marginal rates tend to be relatively 
more destructive of incentives than proportional or regressive taxes. 

The continued use of income taxation and of forced bond sales which, as we 
have seen, are really a form of income taxation, may be hard to rationalize in 
view of the advantages to the Mongols of commodity taxes. One may reason- 
ably wonder why prices are not raised still further and the whole income tax 
and bond sale apparatus not done away with, thereby reducing administrative 
costs. The direct taxes may be rationalized on the grounds that they do intro- 
duce some element of equity into the tax structure, albeit not a very large one, 
via the progressive rate system and dependency exemption clauses. In a Soviet- 
type nation, a gesture at least in this direction is probably mandatory. Secondly, 
special incentive features of the direct taxes are used to further political, eco- 
nomic, and class policies of the state. For example, the livestock tax provides 
for a special low rate to those nomads who work together in groups (associa- 
tions); exemptions in the livestock tax for increments to herds are larger for 
sheep and cattle than for horses to encourage, relatively, the breeding of the 
former; the relatively high tax paid by speculators, priests, those in private 

+6 In the Mongolian case, as in the Soviet Union, since the bulk of the goods which are 


subject to the sales tax are sold to the population by the state, there is no possibility of 
a shift in incidence from consumer to entrepreneur. 

** Suppose that the state pays the nomad a nominal price of 10 tugriks for a certain 
amount of meat, that costs of processing and distributing amount to another 20 tugriks 
for total cost to the state of 30 tugriks. Suppose further that the cost of production of the 
meat to the nomad was 50 tugriks and the state price to the consumer was 100 tugriks. 
In this case the turnover tax would be 70 tugriks (100 — 30), the tax on the producer would 
be 40 (50 — 10), and the tax on the general consumer would be 50 (100 — 50). 
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business, etc. is designed to discourage these activities and to encourage workers 
to join co-operatives or work in state industries. 

The introduction of forced loans as part of the direct tax structure would seem 
to have been based on incentive rather than equity considerations. The loans 
are certainly a less onerous form of levy than direct taxes since bond-holders 
can expect some return for their payment while taxes reduce the payer’s net 
worth once and for all. The use of a lottery-form bond would support our argu- 
ment concerning incentives. Furthermore, if Soviet practice is followed, sub- 
scriptions to bonds and lotteries would appear to be estimated as a flat percent- 
age of income (hence proportional) rather than progressive and with dependency 
exemptions as is the case with the income tax. Thus the bond purchases are seen 
to be less equitable but less destructive of work incentives than the income 
taxes. From the point of view of the state, the beneficial incentive effects of 
bond sales vis-A-vis direct taxes are offset to some extent by the fact that inter- 
est is paid on the bonds and they have eventually to be redeemed. Before 1945, 
this consideration was diminished in importance by continuous inflation which 
reduced over time the real value of bonds held; since 1945, as we have seen, a 
planned deflation has been in effect and the reverse has been true. 

The use of a tax in kind on the rural sector in addition to the monetary taxes 
listed above has several explanations. The major monetary tax, the turnover 
tax, suffers as an instrument of rural taxation in a nation where the major item 
of consumption is food. The tax is not likely to bear as heavily as the state might 
want on a sector of population which raises a substantial portion of its own 
food. From another point of view, it can be said that the rural population re- 
ceives a large portion of its income in kind rather than in money and is there- 
fore less susceptible to money taxation. The state might, of course, pay the 
farmers and livestock breeders cost or market prices for their deliveries and then 
tax their money incomes heavily. This would have several disadvantages. First, 
it would mean more progressive taxation and this tends to be destructive of 
incentive. Secondly, it would be subject to the further objection that the nomad 
or farmer, if he were to pay as heavy a tax burden as the worker, would have to 
pay a much higher income tax because so much less of his income can be tapped 
by commodity taxes. The political and economic disadvantages of a tax which 
appears to discriminate against the agricultural sector are obvious. Third, it is 
important to note that the tax in kind serves two functions: it places part of the 
burden of the nation’s investment requirements on the shoulders of the nomads; 
it also provides the state with the livestock and other agricultural products 
which are required to help feed the urban labor force, and supply the processing 
industries and the export market (the U.S.8.R.). A high income tax could have 
the effect of discouraging cultivation and breeding, thereby defeating the latter 
purpose for which the tax is levied. In fact, in an agricultural or livestock econ- 
omy in which many producers operate at or close to subsistence, it is extremely 
difficult to pry any product out of their hands; any method other than the direct 
one of requiring obligatory deliveries is unlikely to meet with success. 
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It is worth noting that the available information indicates that the present 
tax in kind is a sound tax from an incentive point of view. The freeing of pro- 
ducers from deliveries on all livestock over and above those counted in the 1953 
census should encourage the growth of herds; the marginal tax on new livestock 
is, in effect, zero. The monetary livestock tax (above) incorporates in its struc- 
ture a similar incentive device; the nomads who succeed in increasing their herds 
relative to the previous year’s numbers receive tax-markdowns which increase 
as the increments to herds increase. Thus the marginal rate of tax tends to de- 


cline and, in the case of sheep and cattle, becomes zero on increases of over 31 
percent. 





Chinese Assimilation and Thai Politics 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


HINESE have been immigrating to Siam for at least six centuries. We are 
concerned here with the process whereby the descendants of Chinese im- 
migrants become full members of Thai society. Assimilation is, of course, a 
social process. For the descendants of a given immigrant, its progress is defined 
by increasing social intercourse with members of Thai society, first public and 
then private and intimate; and by self-identification in an ever larger proportion 
of social situations as Thai rather than Chinese. Since social interaction is based 
on linguistic communication, assimilation perforce involves a command of the 
Thai language. Taking over the language of the society with which immigrants 
are in contact is but one part of acculturation, that is, the progressive incorpora- 
tion of the way of life of the other society. While extensive acculturation can take 
place without complete assimilation, complete assimilation is inevitably accom- 
panied or closely followed by fairly full acculturation. For our purposes here, 
assimilation is considered complete when the immigrant’s descendant identifies 
himself in almost all social situations as a Thai, speaks the Thai language habit- 
ually and with native fluency, and interacts by choice with Thai more often than 
with Chinese. 

In spite of the popular myth about the ‘unchanging Chinese,’’ the descendants 
of Chinese immigrants have been assimilating to Thai society since the beginnings 
of Chinese settlement in Siam. There is indirect evidence of assimilation prior to 
the mid-sixteenth century, and the data available thereafter point to a remark- 
ably rapid rate up to about 1910. In the nineteenth century, some children and 
practically all grandchildren of Chinese immigrants achieved complete assimila- 
tion to Thai society.' Fourth-generation Chinese were unheard of, not because 
Chinese had not been settled and rearing families for at least four generations, 
but because all great-grandchildren of Chinese immigrants had merged with 
Thai society. The rapid rate of Chinese assimilation characteristic of Siam up 


Dr. Skinner, Research Associate in the Department of Far Kastern Studies, Cornell 
University, was formerly Director of the Cornell Research Center in Bangkok, and is now 
in Djakarta with the Cornell Modern Indonesia Project. 

' Three typical references are as follows: According to the Siam Repository (1873, 331), 
grandchildren of Chinese immigrants ‘‘as a rule prefer to be considered Siamese subjects, 
and ignore the costume and habits of the grandfather.’’ In the words of Holt 8. Hallett 
(A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States (London, 1890], p. 461), “‘the grand- 
children of Chinese immigrants are classed and registered as Siamese, and are liable to 
corvée labour as soon as they measure . . . 50 inches to the shoulder, and are marked to one 
or other Government master.’’ Peter A. Thompson (Lotus Land (London, 1906}, p. 76) wrote 
that lukjin ‘“‘speak Siamese, have no particular reverence for the pigtail, which they as 
often as not dispense with, and in their sympathies and manners they are entirely Siamese.”’ 

The writer wishes to express gratitude to the Cornell Southeast Asia Program for making 
the research behind this article possible. 
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through the nineteenth century began to decline during the first decade of the 
present century; full assimilation became less and less an automatic process 
between 1910 and 1947. During the last eight years, however, there is every 
indication that the Chinese assimilation rate has ceased to decline and is now on 
the increase. 

The factors affecting the assimilation rate are numerous and complex. In 
general, one may cite similarities between Thai and Chinese cultures as important 
pro-assimilation factors. The Thai cultural inventory has always had many 
points in common with that of the southeastern Chinese. The preferred food 
staples for both peoples, for example, are rice, fish, and pork. The Thai commit- 
ment to Theravada Buddhism was no barrier to social intercourse or cultural 
rapprochement in view of the familiarity of the Chinese with another form of 
Buddhism and their traditional tolerance and eclecticism in religious matters. 
In addition, the differences in physical appearance between Chinese and Thai 
are relatively slight. 

Perhaps three specific factors can be singled out as having a primary effect on 
the assimilation rate of the Chinese in Siam: intermarriage, education, and 
nationalism. Prior to the first decade of the twentieth century, Chinese women 
almost never immigrated to Siam, so that male immigrants who settled there 
perforce married Thai women or at best lukjin girls, that is, the children of 
Chinese fathers and Thai mothers. Thus most descendants of Chinese immigrants 
had Thai mothers and all had at least a Thai grandmother. This situation 
greatly facilitated social intercourse with Thai, favored identification as Thai, 
and ensured acquisition of the Thai language. Between 1900 and 1947, however, 
the proportion of Chinese females steadily increased until they formed over 
one-third of the immigration surplus.? This change could only decelerate the 
assimnilation rate. 

As for education, only a negligible proportion of the children of Chinese 
immigrants received formal Chinese schooling of any kind prior to 1910. The 
first Chinese community schools were established about that time, and thereafter 
Chinese educational facilities expanded rapidly, if intermittently, to 1938. 
Assimilation prior to the twentieth century was also facilitated by the absence of 
nationalist sentiment among the Chinese resident in Siam. To a large extent, 
Chinese law made them criminals by virtue of their departure from the homeland. 
lar from being united in support of the home government, the Chinese in Siam 
were sharply divided into speech groups with little national, as opposed to 
regional, loyalty. The events leading up to the Chinese Revolution, the over- 
throw of the Manchu government, and the advance and eventual victory of 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary movement changed the picture during the early 
decades of this century. Chinese of all speech groups acquired a common cause 
in a China-oriented nationalism, and this new sense of national identity tended 
further to decrease the assimilation rate. 


2 In 1921/22, the first year for which immigration by sex is recorded, only 15% of Chinese 
immigrants were female (Statistical Year Book of Siam, No. 18, p. 981), while for 1945-49 
inclusive, 34% of the Chinese immigration surplus was female. (Statistics supplied by the 
Immigration Division in Bangkok). 
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If these factors are crucial, others are also pertinent. In this paper, I should 
like to consider only those factors relevant to the Thai political scene.* My 
purpose is to show that Thai governmental policy and the character of the Thai 
political elite—factors often underrated in this regard—are of no little importance 
in influencing the rate of Chinese assimilation. 

One such factor is of pervasive and outstanding importance. Except for 
transitory interludes, the Thai have been political masters in their own country 
ever since the thirteenth century. Because of the characteristically Thai value 
system which accords highest prestige and the fullest social and material rewards 
to those in governmental] service, the elite of the country—with regard not only 
to power, but also to prestige, enlightenment, well-being, and even wealth— 
has been the Thai ruling class. In consequence, upward mobility for the descend- 
ants of Chinese immigrants— and all aspired to it—involved social movement 
toward Thai society. By contrast, all other countries in Southeast Asia were 
under western political control by the late nineteenth century. In the East 
Indies, the elite was constituted of Dutch and Dutch Eurasians, while the various 
Indonesian peoples in general had a social position lower than that of the Chinese. 
In the Straits Settlements, the British monopolized the elite statuses encom- 
passing the major values of the cosmopolitan society. There could be little 
advantage for Chinese in assimilation to Javanese or Sundanese or Malay 
society, while full assimilation to the elite society of the Dutch and Eurasians 
or of the British was impossible. In Siam, on the other hand, there was every 
advantage in assimilation to indigenous Thai society, for the highest possession 
of all the key Chinese values, including even wealth, was found in its elite strata. 

With this basic consideration in mind, let us now review Thai governmental 
policy as it affected Chinese assimilation. In pre-modern Siam and on through 
the reigns of Mongkut and Julalongkgn [Chulalongkorn], one can trace several 
threads of consistent royal policy favoring Chinese assimilation. The first of 
these was the government’s sharp political and administrative definition of the 
Chinese as distinct from the Thai population. While this policy might seem to 
favor the social persistence of the Chinese, it actually promoted full assimilation 
by preventing the development of an intermediate Sino-Thai society separate 
from the majority Thai society. At all times prior to the twentieth century, it was 
incumbent upon children and grandchildren of Chinese immigrants to identify 
themselves on reaching maturity either as Chinese or Thai. Government admin- 
istration required them to make a clear and conscious choice. In the Ayutthayan 
period (1350-1767), according to the system applied to all foreign national 
groups, the Chinese were arrayed under a Chinese captain or master who was 
incorporated into the governmental administrative hierarchy. Similarly, the 
Thai populace were grouped into cohorts under individual Thai patrons and 
masters in the elite strata. Everyone fitted into the system, so that local-born 
Chinese had either to remain under the Chinese master of their father or seek 
out a Thai patron. This policy was strengthened during the first five Jakkri 
reigns. The Thai were subject to corvée and tattooed by their masters, while the 


* These factors are discussed in greater detail in the writer’s forthcoming Chinese 
Society in Thailand; An Analytical History (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957) 
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Chinese, in lieu of corvée, were subject to a triennial tax, on payment of which 
they were visibly marked by a wrist tag. The distinctive appearance of the two 
ethnic groups was enhanced by differences in coiffure and clothing; the queue 
was worn by all men who still identified themselves as Chinese, while a short- 
cropped or shaved head was mandatory for the Thai. For each major Chinese 
settlement, a Chinese headman was appointed by the Crown with administrative 
and judicial responsibility for his ethnic group. Thus the Chinese descendant 
either wore a queue, acknowledged the jurisdiction of the Chinese headman, 
paid the triennial tax and was marked on the wrist, or he clipped his hair, estab- 
lished client relations with a Thai patron, was tattooed, and entered one of the 
corvée cohorts. It was impossible to do neither or to mix up the components of 
the two alternatives. 

Now, the mixed parenthood of the local-born Chinese descendant, his lack 
of Chinese education and national loyalty, all favored partial acculturation; 
his way of life was compounded of both Thai and Chinese elements. The govern- 
mental policy just outlined, however, precluded his finding an equilibrium in 
between the two societies, by forcing each individual to choose either Chinese 
or Thai society. Since pro-acculturation factors were intensified with each suc- 
cessive generation, the choice made in any line of descent was eventually Thai, 
and once made, full assimilation inevitably followed. Thus a society comparable 
to Peranakan Chinese society in Java never materialized in Siam, that is, a 
society whose culture is intermediate between the Chinese and the indigenous 
but which eschews full social intercourse or identification with indigenous 
society. Such a society functions as an assimilation trap: the descendants of 
Chinese immigrants easily become members but seldom pass out of it into 
indigenous society. 

The fact that Thai kings from the early seventeenth century on to the middle 
of the nineteenth century were merchant-kings engaged in the profitable East 
Asian trade, fostered commercial co-operation and social intercourse between 
Chinese merchants and the Thai elite. The Thai kings were dependent on 
Chinese commercial, financial, and maritime skills, and the Chinese had access to 
many Chinese and Japanese ports closed to others. After 1630, the king’s factors, 
warehousemen, and accountants, at home and abroad, and the supercargoes and 
sailors aboard the royal trading junks were almost exclusively Chinese.‘ Thai 
state trading was expanded between 1767 and 1850 beyond all former example, 
and Sino-Thai commercial co-operation developed apace. Their relations with 
the Thai noble-merchants brought home to the Chinese the advantages of 
Thai elite status in regard to money-making as well as power and prestige. The 
Thai elite took the first cut of the trading profits, while the Chinese traders, who 
assumed the risk, got only the leavings. This inevitably whetted the desire of 
Chinese traders for assimilation to the Thai elite strata. 

* Jerimias van Vliet, ‘“Description of the Kingdom of Siam,” trans. by L. F. von Raven 
swaay, Journal of the Siam Society, VII, Part 1 (1910), 51; J. A. de Mandelslo, The Voyages 
and Travels of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick, Duke of Holstein . . . (London, 1662), pp. 
122, 130; [George White (?)], Report on the Trade of Siam, 1678, India Office Records 0. C. 
4694. 
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This process was also directly encouraged by royal, policy. Throughout the 
history of Thailand and with startling consistency in some periods, the absolute 
Thai kings pursued a policy designed to attract Chinese to the Thai nobility and 
ensure their loyalty to the Crown. As early as 1480 we learn of a Chinese immi- 
grant having been ennobled and given official position.’ In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, scores of Chinese were appointed to high positions and offices by the Thai 
kings, and by the rulers of its dependent principalities. In Narai’s reign (1657-88) , 
Phra Siwipot, the king’s chief maritime official, and Phraya Yommarat, the 
Chief Justice, were Chinese. Half a dozen lesser Chinese officials in the service 
of the Thai king were specifically mentioned in western sources during Narai’s 
reign.* Later in the Ayutthayan period, Chinese who successfully bid for the 
gambling concession were automatically ennobled. King Taksin (1767-82), a 
lukjin himself, favored Chinese in making appointments and gave a great im- 
petus to social relations between the Chinese and the Thai ruling class. He 
ennobled a Chinese immigrant, Wu Wang, and appointed him governor of 
Songkhla, one of the important southern dependencies of Siam. 

This example was followed by each of the first five Jakkri kings. By the 
beginning of the third reign (1824-51), the governors or rajas of Rangng, Song- 
khla, Nakhonsithammarat, and Janthaburi were Chinese, as was the Luang-raja 
Capitan of Phuket. Af one time or another in the fifth reign (1868-1910), there 
were Chinese governors or commissioners at Pattani, Tomo, Trang, Rangng, 
Kra, Langsuan, and Paknam. Once sidetracked, as it were, into the Thai admin- 
istration, this Chinese talent became loyal to the Thai government and eventually 
assimilated completely to the Thai elite. Wu Yang’s descendants provide a good 
illustration.’ His sons still spoke Chinese and were buried in Chinese style, but 
his grandson, who also served as Songkhla governor, was a Theravada Buddhist 
by faith, learned Chinese only as a second language, and was cremated in full 
Thai style. The great-grandson governors spoke no Chinese, did not even have 
Chinese names, and intermarried within the family and across generations in a 
fashion that would have appalled their great-grandfather. By 1865, the family 
was completely assimilated to the Thai elite. Another example is provided by 
the descendants of Hsti Ssu-chang’, a Hokkien immigrant who was ennobled 
and appointed governor of Rangng in the second Jakkri reign. Four of his sons 
were also ennobled by Julalongkgn and appointed governors in South Siam. 
The greatest of these was Hsii Sen-mei’, ennobled as Phraya Ratsada. In 1901 
at a large gathering of Thai princes and officials at the residence of the Minister 
of the Interior, he formally changed his nationality by having his queue cut off,* 
It is significant that while those of Hsii Ssu-chang’s grandchildren who moved 


* Hsieh Yu-jung*, Hsien-lo kuo chih’ |Siam Gazetteer| (Bangkok, 1949), p. 49. 

* Engelbert Kaempfer, The History of Japan, together with a Description of the Kingdom 
of Siam, 1690-92, trans. by J.G. Scheuchzer (Glasgow, 1906), p. 38; John Anderson, English 
Intercourse with Siam in the 17th Century (London, 1890), p. 426; Francois T., abbé de Choisy, 
Journal du voyage de Siam fait en 1685 et 1686 (Paris, 1687). 

7 Hsia Ting-hstin’, ‘‘Min-ch‘iao Wu Yang chi ch‘i tzu-sun*’”’ (“The Hokkien Overseas 
Chinese Wu Yang and His Descendants’’), Hua-ch'iao hsin-yi* (Bangkok), Nos. 11-12 
(1953). 

*J.G.D. Campbell, Siam in the Twentieth Century (London, 1902), p. 276 
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to Penang remained Chinese, all those who stayed in Siam assimilated to the 
Thai elite. 

Throughout the first five Jakkri reigns, prominent Chinese of many other 
categories were ennobled by the Crown and drawn into the Thai elite. There 
were Chinese treasury and customs officials, tax-collection officers, and court 
scholars, each given a noble title by the king. The richest and most powerful of 
the Chinese merchants were ennobled, as were most of the Chinese holding 
revenue monopolies. Chinese headmen were also given bureaucratic titles by the 
king or local prince. The significance of this policy was not lost on the most 
acute of the nineteenth-century observers. In the third reign, Gutzlaff pointed 
out that from the moment Chinese are given titles, “‘they become slaves of the 
king.’” In the fourth reign (1851-68), Bastian termed it “a policy to ennoble 
every Chinese important because of riches or influence, and thus draw him into 
the interests of the country.’’® In the fifth reign, Raquez added the final twist: 
“Siamese politics puts into practice the old maxim, divide and rule: the Siamese 
have opened to the most fortunate of the Chinese the ranks of their nobility.” 

The success of the Thai policy was striking. Descendants of the Chinese 
ennobled during Julalongkgn’s reign are among the leading Thai families today. 
The government succeeded in skimming off the cream of the Chinese elite to 
serve its ends and not those of Chinese society. With the mass defection of its 
leaders, the cohesiveness of Chinese society and resistance to assimilation on 
the part of the Chinese masses were greatly weakened. Even as the Crown was 
ennobling prominent Chinese, their lukjin daughters were actively and suc- 
cessfully sought as wives by the Thai elite. An early nineteenth-century source 
notes that Siamese chiefs “married daughters of Chinese or fair women of 
Chinese extraction in preference to their females.”"* Each of the early Jakkri 
kings themselves had lukjin consorts or queens. 

The avowed policy of the first five Jakkri kings was to treat the Chinese at 
least as well as the Thai. Prior to 1855, Chinese, in contrast to other foreigners, 
had the right to travel and reside freely outside the capital. This encouraged 
settlement upcountry, where, because of the thin dispersal of Chinese among the 
Thai population, assimilation was most rapid. As King Julalongkgn pointed out 
in 1907, the Crown regarded the Chinese in Siam “‘not as foreigners, but as one 
of the component parts of the kingdom.’ This attitude encouraged the Chinese 
to conceive of the Thai elite as a benevolent and attractive group, and made 
them the more eager to achieve status within it. There was seldom if ever a hint 
of racial consciousness on either side. 

A sharp reversal of this tolerant climate in the Thai elite followed the death of 


* Charles Gutzlaff, Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China in 1831, 1832 and 
18383, with Notices of Siam, Corea and the Loo-Choo Islands (London, [1840)). 

'© Adolf Bastian, Die Volker des dstlichen Asien (Leipzig, 1867), III, 68. 

'' A. Raquez, “‘Comment s’est peuplé le Siam?’”’ L’Asie frangaise, No. 31 (Oct. 1903), 
pp. 428-438. 

'? Captain H. Burney, ‘“‘Report of the Mission to the Phraya of Salang and the Chiefs 
on the Isthmus of Kraw,”’ April 2, 1825, in The Burney Papers (Bangkok, 1910), I1, 217. 

'§ Quoted in the Bangkok Times, Feb. 21, 1936. 
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Julalongkgn in 1910 and the enthronement of King Wachirawut. The new 
king exemplified the Thai nationalism which came into prominence at just this 
time. One of its most salient aspects was an ethnocentrism which emphasized 
the differences between Chinese and Thai. It goes without saying that contact 
between ethnic groups as different in character as these two peoples had led to 
stereotyping that was sharpened in Siam by occupational specialization. These 
stereotypes and prejudices took on political importance, however, only as the 
Thai elite absorbed nationalism from the West. It was from western scholars 
that the Thai elite learned of their ancestors’ migration from China and of the 
still earlier struggle for Thai independence from Chinese rule. In Europe, they 
came to appreciate the political dimensions of ethnocentrism, and met for the 
first time the doctrines of anti-Semitism and the Yellow (i.e., Chinese) Peril. 
Above all, they were exposed in Siam to the Europeans’ unfavorable attitude 
toward the Chinese, which presumably arose from the nature of the contacts 
westerners had with Chinese—either as trade competitors or low-status em- 
ployees. Two Britons serving in Siam at the turn of the century are typical. 
Warington Smyth, Director of the Royal Department of Mines, considered 
such high qualities as the Chinese had to be those “shared perhaps equally by 
the buffalo,” labeled the Chinese disparagingly “the Jews of Siam,” and claimed 
that ‘they hold the Siamese in the palm of their hand’ and “could sack half 
Bangkok in a day.’’"* J. D. G. Campbell, Educational Advisor, was of the 
opinion that the “‘quiet-loving”’ Thai natives had virtually sold their birthright 
to the Chinese for a mess of pottage.'* French and British advisers and observers 
were agreed that Siam would eventually be ‘‘completely absorbed by the Chinese 
element.’’* The European-educated Thai elite could hardly avoid these western 
prejudices and fears. They had attended western schools; they hobnobbed 
with the western commercial and diplomatic set in Bangkok, read the English 
newspapers published there, and were subjected to the official advice of the 
European advisers. The rise of Chinese nationalism and evidences of it in Siam 
also contributed to the racist aspects of Thai nationalism. 

These were crystallized and defined by King Wachirawut himself in a tract 
entitled The Jews of the East, published in 1914." In it he made an elaborate 
comparison of the Chinese with an anti-Semite’s caricature of the Jews, and 
provided that part of the standard intellectual equipment of the Thai elite 
which makes of the Chinese a scapegoat for the country’s ills. Wachirawut 
also resorted less frequently than his predecessors to ennobling Chinese, and his 
successor, Prachathipok, restricted the access of aliens to civil service positions. 

By the beginning of Wachirawut’s reign, the governmental systems which had 


4H. Warington Smyth, Five Years in Siam (London, 1898), I, 285-286, 320. 
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for many local-born Chinese had come to an end; neither corvée and patronage, 
nor the triennial tax and wrist marking survived the fifth reign. The Chinese 
also discarded the queue after the 1911 Revolution, and within the next two 
decades the distinctive dress and coiffure of both peoples were sharply modified 
in the direction of western models. The possibility of a Sino-Thai society with a 
distinctive intermediate culture arose for the first time. The intermediate 
status of local-born Chinese was further compounded by the promulgation of 
the first Chinese nationality law in 1909, which claimed offspring of a Chinese 
parent anywhere as Chinese nationals, followed by the Thai Nationality Act of 
1913, which claimed as Thai “every person born on Thai territory.” 

The dramatic changes in social relations virtually decreed by the Thai kings 
and the emergence of racist attitudes among the Thai elite can be pinpointed 
around 1910. It is difficult, however, to appraise the effect on assimilation of 
these political factors alone because they were contemporaneous with the 
Chinese Revolution, the beginnings of public Chinese education, and the increase 
in the proportion of women among Chinese immigrants. In spite of these changes, 
moreover, the Thai government adhered with some consistency to pro-assimi- 
lationist policies right up to 1938. An effective program designed to encourage 
assimilation of the Chinese became particularly apparent after the death of 
Wachirawut in 1925. 

To begin with, the nationality and naturalization laws were left unchanged, 
so that a local-born Chinese was automatically a Thai citizen, and a Chinese 
“of good character and in possession of sufficient means of support”’ who had 
resided five years in the country could apply for naturalization."* Second, Chinese 
schools, along with other private schools, were brought under increasingly 
vigilant governmental regulation beginning in 1919. The number of hours 
which could be devoted to the Chinese language was gradually reduced, and 
instruction in the Thai language and employment of Thai teachers were made 
compulsory. The campaign to Thai-ify the Chinese schools was carried out most 
vigorously in 1933-34, when the number of students in Chinese schools decreased 
from over 8,000 to less than 5,000. During those years the pace of regulation was 
altogether too rapid and its ruthlessness too marked from the point of view of 
maximum pro-assimilation effect, and the government never made any serious 
effort to provide attractive educational facilities as alternatives to Chinese 
schooling. But its policy was nonetheless effective in the long run. The pre- 
World War II peak enrollment in Chinese schools was less than 17,000—an 
extremely poor showing by comparison with most other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries—and the education provided in these schools had a much stronger local 
orientation than characterized Chinese education elsewhere in the region." 

Third, governmental restrictions on immigration increased in effectiveness 
from the time of the first Immigration Act of 1927. Immigration and residence 


* Naturalization Act of Rathanakosin 130 (1911/12), Sec. 6; Nationality Act of B. E. 
2456 (1913/14), Sec. 3. Both Acts remained in effect until 1952. 

'* For statistics on Chinese education in the thirties, see Statistical Year Book of Siam, 
No. 18, p. 418; Hsieh Yu-jung, p. 299. 
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fees were raised to levels of some deterrence value in 1931-32, and were upped 
again more sharply in 1937. Literacy tests were also imposed in hopes of reducing 
the proportion of women among immigrants and thus reversing the trend 
toward all-Chinese homes. Governmental regulations played a considerable 
part in maintaining Chinese immigration at low levels throughout the thirties. 
Fourth, governmental restrictions on business were limited to measures mildly 
discriminatory against aliens but not against Thai citizens of alien extraction. 
Fifth, throughout the period, the Thai government effectively resisted the 
attempts of the Chinese government to establish diplomatic relations, largely 
out of fear that a local Chinese embassy would serve to stir up Chinese nationalist 
feeling and wean local-born Chinese away from loyalty to Thailand. 

In other less important respects, the Thai government discouraged assimilation 
by its policies. In the field of labor, Thai were played off against Chinese in 
breaking strikes. And the electoral laws passed in the thirties laid down much 
stricter requirements for Thai nationals born of alien fathers and for naturalized 
citizens than for Thai nationals born of Thai fathers. Out of revenue considera- 
tions, no steps were taken to control opium smoking, a habit largely confined to 
the Chinese and repugnant in the eyes of the Thai. On balance, however, the 
Thai government’s policies were pro-assimilationist up to 1938, and must be 
credited with helping prevent a much more drastic slowing of the assimilation 
rate than did occur, especially during the 1927-38 period. 

After the change of administration in December 1938, however, Thai policy 
toward the Chinese rapidly changed to one of ruthless repression and contain- 
ment. During the first premiership of Phibun Songkhram [Pibulsonggram], 
Chinese resentment against the Thai ruling class welled wp, and in-group co- 
hesiveness and loyalty were intensified. The Chinese position in ten important 
trades and businesses was attacked in a rapid series of decrees and laws promul- 
gated between December 1938 and May 1939. The increasingly vigorous attempts 
to bring Thai into commercial and industrial life were put on a patriotic basis in 
November 1939, by the Fifth Cultural Mandate of the State, which called on 
Thai patriots to eat only food derived from Thai produce by Thai manufacture, 
to wear clothing manufactured by Thai preferably of Thai cloth, and to assist 
one another in entering trade and industry. This all-out campaign to Thai-ify 
the economy was coupled with one of political suppression: Chinese nationalist 
organizations and all activities designed to help China in her struggle with 
Japan were squashed by the Thai police between January and August 1939. 
In April 1939, the Ministry of Education cut the amount of time which private 
schools could devote to Chinese to only two hours per week. A rapid succession of 
school closures followed, reaching a climax in August. In that month, too, all 
Chinese newspapers were closed, with but one exception.” 

Local-born Chinese were stunned by these drastic measures, and in indignation 
they rallied to the support of their China-born parents and grandparents. The 
pro-assimilation policy was buried by Phibun at a press conference in January 
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1940, when he said it would be better for the nation if civil servants refrained 
from marrying aliens, and advised Thai citizens for their own happiness to 
marry one another rather than aliens.” In the political, educational, and economic 
realms, the containment policy was strictly followed throughout Phibun’s 
first administration. By the end of 1940, there were only two Chinese schools as 
such still open in the entire country. Arrests and deportations of pro-Nationalist 
Chinese continued throughout 1940 and reached a grand climax after the Jap- 
anese landing in December 1941. In June 1942, the government reserved for 
Thai nationals 27 different occupations and professions, most of which were 
previously dominated by Chinese. Between 1941 and 1943, ten provinces and 
four smaller urban areas were declared out of bounds to aliens, and all Chinese 
nationals had to depart on short notice. In 1943, a bill was passed which effec- 
tively prohibited Chinese nationals from buying land in Thailand. 

Phibun’s political retirement in 1944 and the end of the war in 1945 brought 
an almost complete reversal of policy with regard to the local Chinese. Im- 
moderate containment and suppression, which had effectively killed the desire 
of most Chinese to assimilate, was followed by almost complete freedom for the 
Chinese to indulge their anti-assimilationist desires. In a major policy change 
forced by the new international status of a victorious China, diplomatic relations 
were established with Nanking, and four Chinese consulates were opened in key 
provincial towns in addition to the Embassy in Bangkok. The role played by the 
Chinese diplomats in Thailand was anti-assimilationist in almost every respect. 
Chinese education was allowed to expand almost without effective restriction, 
and the number of Chinese schools soared to over 400 by the end of 1947. Immi- 
gration, too, went unrestricted except by the old fees which had been rendered 
negligible by inflation, and about 170,000 Chinese immigrants flocked into the 
country in the two years 1946-47. In consequence of the government’s laissez- 
faire policies and of China’s new role as one of the Big-Five powers with diplo- 
matic and consular offices in Thailand, the assimilation rate reached its all-time 
nadir in 1947. There were even instances of great-grandchildren of Chinese immi- 
grants assuming Chinese names, studying the Chinese language, and identifying 
on occasion as Chinese. 

Even before the coup d’état of November 1947, the government checked its 
policy of drift. Chinese schools were brought under mild control in 1947, and a 
quota on Chinese immigration was set at 10,000 annually. After his return to 
power in April 1948, Phibun pursued a Chinese policy which was pro-assimila- 
tionist, if only negatively so. In 1948, Chinese middle schools were closed every- 
where in the country, and primary schools were brought under strict control 
similar to that in the mid-thirties. Mass Chinese immigration was ended by the 
imposition in 1949 of an annual quota of only 200. The functions of the Chinese 
Embassy were trimmed both at Thai insistence and by Chinese necessity, and 
the four provincial consulates were closed. Occupational reservations for the 
Thai were also revived in 1949. 


*! Nikon, Jan. 20, 1940. See Landon, pp. 64-65. 
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After the coup d’état of November 1951, however, there was a sharp swing to 
the more drastic policies of suppression and containment. In terms of shock 
effect on the resident Chinese, 1952-53 was comparable to the black years of 
1939-40. Early in 1952 the annual alien registration fee was raised from 20 baht 
to 400 baht.” In November began a series of anti-communist raids which led to 
the arrest of several hundred Chinese, the passage of a sweeping anti-communist 
Un-Thai Activities Act directed primarily against the Chinese, and the closure 
of several Chinese schools and two left-wing Chinese newspapers. Throughout 
1952-53, ministerial decrees increasingly restricted the right of Thai citizens 
born of Chinese fathers to acquire land. In January 1953, the Military Service 
Law was amended to exempt Thai citizens of alien fathers, an insult to the loyalty 
of citizens of Chinese extraction. In February, the Nationality Law was amended 
so that persons born in Thailand of a Chinese mother no longer acquired Thai 
citizenship by birth. 

All of these measures were strongly anti-assimilationist in effect, but as it 
turned out they were also only transitory. In July 1955, the administration pro- 
claimed a new liberal policy toward the Chinese. In August, the Military Service 
Law was again amended, this time to remove provisions discriminatory to citizens 
of alien extraction, and the decrees discriminating against such citizens in the 
acquisition of land were also rescinded. In October 1955, regulations were pro- 
mulgated whereby six broadly defined classes of aliens could apply for exemption 
from payment of the alien registration fee, and in January 1956, the fee itself was 
reduced to 200 baht. In March 1956, a new Electoral Law was promulgated, 
extending to Thai nationals born of alien fathers and to naturalized Thai citizens 
the basic right to stand for elections to the National Assembly. The Nationality 
Law is now in process of amendment to restore citizenship rights to those born 
in Thailand of alien mothers, and naturalization of Chinese aliens is officially 
encouraged. At the same time, no basic change in educational policy is contem- 
plated which might alter the decline in Chinese education whereby the number 
of students in Chinese schools has decreased from over 175,000 to less than 50,000 
in eight years. In addition, a new inter-ethnic labor union federation has been 
organized with police blessing, and the administration has announced plans 
to end opium smoking and cure addicts. In almost every respect, the Thai gov- 
ernment is now following a consistent and reasonable pro-assimilation policy. 
In retrospect, the repressive containment policy of 1952-53 served for local-born 
Chinese as a psychological softening up for the benevolent relaxation of 1955-56. 
The Chinese are better prepared emotionally to accept assimilation now than 
at any time since the early 1920's. 

In one other respect, government policy since 1948 has had an effect strongly 
favoring Chinese assimilation. The vacillating business policy of Phibun’s second 
administration and the fact that his oligarchy had only recently come to power 





* The alien registration fee was set at four baht per annum in 1939, increased to eight 
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Thailand in 1952 were Chinese nationals. 
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have stimulated a new alliance between Chinese merchants and the Thai political 
elite. In the face of strong if intermittent governmental pressure on Chinese 
business, no one knew when his particular trade might be reserved for Thai 
nationals or subjected to strict control, when the lease of his shop or title to his 
business property might be challenged, or when his business might be inspected 
by revenue officials or raided by the police. Few businessmen can profitably 
operate entirely within the letter of the changing and conflicting laws, so that 
bribery, squeeze, and the pay-off are common features of business functioning in 
Thailand. The necessity for more effective measures to obtain business security 
became increasingly apparent in the early fifties. For the bigger merchants, the 
piecemeal purchase of protection and special treatment became unduly cumber- 
some, risky, and unreliable. 

The most popular solution to this problem found by leading Chinese mer- 
chants has been to obtain the permanent protection of influential Thai officials 
by effecting formal business alliances with them. To this end, many if not most 
of the major Chinese firms have been reorganized since 1951 to incorporate Thai 
officials on the boards, Chinese merchants have established new Sino-Thai cor- 
porations in co-operation with Thai officials, and several Chinese merchants have 
joined semi-official Thai enterprises in a managerial capacity. These developments 
have been possible only because the military oligarchy now ruling the country 
is anxious to gain an economic base for its political and military power. The role 
of officials in business has reached extremes seldom attained in other countries, 
but insofar as it is thought at all peculiar by the Thai, it is condoned on grounds 
of economic Thai-ification: the government officials are themselves leading the 
way toward Thai “‘recovery”’ of the national economy. The degree to which eco- 
nomic co-operation has developed between the Chinese and Thai elites is indi- 
cated by a study of Chinese leadership carried out in Bangkok in late 1955.¥ 
All of the ten most influential Chinese leaders have formal business relations 
with Thai government officials. Of the fifty most influential leaders 72 per cent, 
and of the top 100 leaders in influence 60 per cent have such relationships with 
the Thai elite. Almost every major Thai political figure is involved, with the 
exception of Phibun himself. The major Chinese businessmen have gone so far 
in coming to terms with Thai officials as to have an interest in the continued 
power of the present ruling group. 

This rapprochement at the business level, based on self-interest of the two 
elites, is reinforced by the need of the Chinese community for leaders with inti- 
mate relations within the Thai ruling class, inasmuch as protection from and 
intervention with the government have become primary functions of Chinese 
leadership. Chinese leaders, once again in intimate contact with the Thai ruling 
class, are covetous of the prerogatives and prestige which would flow from accep- 
tance by the Thai elite. If a Chinese merchant uses a good Thai name and speaks 
the language well, social intercourse with the Thai elite is already possible for 


* The results of this study and of an earlier study of Chinese leadership in 1952 are 
described and analyzed in the writer’s forthcoming Leadership and Power in the Chinese 
Community of Thailand (Monograph of the Association for Asian Studies). 
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him. With his wealth and power, he can in any case pretty well assure member- 
ship in the Thai elite for his descendants by providing them with a Thai and cos- 
mopolitan education. Chinese leaders in Thailand send their children with much 
greater frequency to mission and Thai schools than to Chinese schools. With 
increasing frequency, their families are marrying into the Thai elite, and even 
when their children marry local-born Chinese the occasion is often a Sino-Thai 
social affair with a Thai politician officiating at the Thai-style ceremony. Sino- 
Thai clubs, bringing the elites of the two groups together, are growing in popu- 
larity. 

It is thus a paradox but nonetheless a fact that official intransigence under 
Phibun has functioned to draw influential Chinese into the Thai elite, just as 
official benevolence did half a century earlier under King Julalongkgn. The 
Bangkok leadership study revealed that the Chinese leaders most highly re- 
spected by the Chinese community tend to be more assimilated than their less 
prestigeful colleagues. This suggests that Chinese leaders may by their example 
be leading the whole Chinese community in the direction of greater integration 
with the larger Thai society. 

~ a ” 

This survey indicates that local political factors have considerable influence 
on the course of assimilation of an immigrant minority such as the Chinese in 
Siam. The very nature of the political elite has been of great importance in Thai- 
land. That it has always been Thai has stimulated Chinese assimilation to Thai 
society throughout the country’s history. That it acquired a racist bias early in 
the twentieth century retarded assimilation. And that the new power elite of 
the second Phibun administration lacked a stable economic base encouraged a 
pro-assimilationist rapprochement with the Chinese merchant class. 

Thai government policy, too, has been effective in influencing the assimilation 
rate by manipulating or controlling the relevant sociological or cultural factors. 
Particularly is this true of measures concerning education and immigration, but 
business, labor, and foreign policy are also important. For the modern era, we 
can conclude that selective regulation of the Chinese, short of containment 
which fosters in-group solidarity, can effectively stimulate assimilation. Policies 
which tie the self-interest of the Chinese elite to that of the Thai are also of spe- 
cial importance, because the Chinese elite includes both the exemplars and the 
formal leaders of Chinese society. 

In general, Thai policies were pro-assimilationist in the pre-modern era and 
through Julalongkgn’s reign. A change in Thai policies early in this century rein- 
forced the decline in the assimilation rate brought about by such factors as the 
rise of Chinese nationalism and education, and the increased immigration of 
Chinese women. Increasingly in the twenties and thirties, however, Thai policy 
attempted to arrest the downward course of Chinese assimilation, with only 
limited success. From 1938 to 1947, the results of a repressive containment policy 
initially, and of a laissez-faire policy subsequently, were to reinforce the anti- 
assimilation effect of sociological and international changes, so that the Chinese 
assimilation rate reached its lowest point by 1947. Thereafter a fluctuating policy 
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has finally stabilized in a consistent pro-assimilation course, while at the same 
time forcing a search by Chinese for a secure relationship with the Thai elite. 
In the absence of a considerable increase in the impact of Chinese Communist 
power in Thailand and of another reversal of Thai policy, the rate of Chinese 
assimilation may be expected to remain moderately , high in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Language Problems in the Rural Development 
of North India 


JOHN J. GUMPERZ 


OST of the discussion regarding the language issue in India so far has 

revolved about two problems. One of these concerns the spread of Hindi 
knowledge in those areas or fields of endeavor where other regional languages 
or English are now used; the other, the enrichment of Hindi vocabulary (or, as 
is usually stated, the development of the Hindi language), so as to make it 
possible to use it for dealing with topics related to modern science and tech- 
nology. The Central Government and several of the state governments have 
devoted much effort towards the solution of these problems by setting up special 
departments for the creation of vocabulary lists to deal with new subjects, en- 
couraging attempts to introduce Hindi in universities and legislative bodies, 
and fostering the growth of societies for the propagation of Hindi learning. 
These activities have aroused a great deal of controversy, and so much has been 
written about the pros and cons of the issues involved that the above two prob- 
lems seem to be the only ones associated with language in the public mind. 

There is, however, another language problem of a slightly different nature 
which has received little attention so far. This concerns the difference between 
the everyday spoken language of the people and the literary language used on 
formal occasions and especially in writing. It applies to all parts of India, includ- 
ing even those areas in which Hindi is now the regional language. It is common 
knowledge that in addition to Hindi and the various regional languages recog- 
nized by the Indian Constitution, a number of dialects are spoken on the village 
level, but very little is known to non-linguists about the difference between 
these dialects and the standard spoken and written language and the extent to 
which the three are mutually intelligible. 

The present paper is an attempt to illustrate this problem on the basis of 
observations made during eighteen months of linguistic research in various parts 
of rural North India.' The area chosen for illustration is the area in which Hindi 
is now the regional language. The problems discussed, however, apply to a greater 





The author is Instructor in the Department of Near Eastern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and has been engaged in research on the phonology of 
North Indian dialects. 

! The field observations resulting in this study were made under a fellowship granted 
by The Ford Foundation. The conclusions, opinions, and other statements in this publi- 
cation, however, are those of the author and not necessarily those of The Ford Foundation. 
The author is further indebted to Professor Morris Opler and the staff of the Cornell Uni- 
versity India Project for furnishing living quarters in the village and providing much 
helpful background information for the study. Special thanks are due to Dr. 8. C. Dube 
for his help in formulating the problem. 
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or lesser degree to all parts of the country. The paper consists of two parts. Part 
one is a short descriptive statement of some of the facts of geographic and social 
language distribution in the so-called Hindi-speaking area; the other is an ac- 
count of some of the linguistic difficulties in communication that have come up 
between extension workers and government officials and villagers in a North 
Indian village. { 

The gap between popular epeech and written language has been in existence 
during the greater part of Indian history.? Sanskrit had long ceased to be a 
spoken language in the times of Kalidasa, the greatest of its writers, and even 
the Prakrits, which are used by lower-class characters in Sanskrit plays, do not 
seem to have been accurate reflections of popular speech. In the present dis- 
cussion, an attempt will be made to draw a clear distinction between literary or 
written idiom and spoken language. 

Before going into the matter of language distribution, an attempt will be 
made to explain the various uses of the terms Hindi and Urdu, regarding which 
there seems to exist a great deal of confusion in non-linguistic literature. The 
word Urdu was originally used to designate the literary idiom which had gained 
currency in the Dravidian-speaking country of Golconda on the Deccan Penin- 
sula in the late sixteenth century and which was based on the spoken lingua 
franca used around the Moghul army camps and administrative centers.’ This 
language in turn had had its roots in the local dialects spoken in the Gangetic 
Doab, that is, the area around Delhi and Merut. Urdu literature was written 
in an adaptation of the Persian script and had taken over a great number of 
words from Persian. During the eighteenth century it spread to such North 
Indian urban centers as Delhi and Lucknow. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a number of Hindi writers began using the Devanagari alphabet for 
their writings and started replacing many of the Persian borrowings with loan 
words taken from Sanskrit. The new idiom which thus developed was given the 
name of Hindi. Literary Hindi and Urdu are thus two styles of the same lan- 
guage; they are used in writing and, on a spoken level, for formal lectures and 
discussion. Both have the same inflectional system and a common core of basic 
vocabulary; they differ in the learned or abstract words used and in word order. 
Spoken literary Urdu also has taken over a number of sounds from Persian, 
such as those represented by q and gh which have fallen together with those of 
k and q in spoken Hindi.‘ The sounds equivalent to kh, z, and f, which also come 
from Persian, are commonly used in both styles. Literary Hindi, on the other 


* India is of course not unique in this respect. Similar differences existed throughout 
medieval Europe and still exist, for example, in Greece, where they have become the sub- 
ject of a great deal of political controversy. 

* Sir George Abraham Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India (Caleutta: 1927). For an 
account of the rise of spoken and literary Hindi see Vol. I. Another account of the de- 
velopment of modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, which also discusses the gap between spoken 
language and literary idiom, is given in 8. K. Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi (Ahmeda- 
bad: Gujerat Vernacular Society, 1942). 

*The Library of Congress transcription of Devanagari as adapted to Hindi is used 
throughout. 
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hand, uses a number of initial and final consonant clusters which are not com- 
mon to Urdu. 

Side by side with the above two literary idioms, the spoken lingua franca from 
which they had sprung continued to spread in the bazaar towns and urban 
administrative centers. Its spread was favored by the fact that it had become 
the official medium of the British administration and also by the great improve- 
ment in communication facilities during the nineteenth century. Outside the 
area where Hindi is the regional language, it is now widely used in such urban 
centers as Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Hyderabad, and others. In British India 
it had usually been referred to by the name Hindustani. After Indian Inde- 
pendence this latter term was dropped and the word Hindi was adopted for the 
national language of India. This change in terms, however, has not resulted in 
a corresponding change in language. 

In spite of the fact that there is a large relatively active group of people who 
favor the elimination of many colloquial words in favor of Sanskrit borrowings, 
the gap between the spoken language (hereafter referred to as standard spoken 
Hindi) and the literary idiom remains. This fact is usually ignored in the non- 
linguistic literature on language. problems. The confusion in terminology is 
further increased by the popular use of the terms Hindi and Urdu. Hindus of 
every class are now apt to refer to their own speech as Hindi, whether they 
speak a village dialect or the standard language. Muslims, on the other hand, 
refer to their speech as Urdu, although from the point of view of the hearer there 
might be little difference between their speech and that of their Hindu neigh- 
bors. The author has had several experiences in which Hindus in complimenting 
him on his efforts to speak the local idiom would say, ‘“You speak Hindi well,”’ 
whereas Muslims would react to the same or similar words with, “You speak 
Urdu well.” A formal analysis of at least one village dialect has shown that the 
differences between the speech of touchable and untouchable castes are much 
greater than those between that of Muslims and Hindus.* 

The area in which Hindi is the regional language extends from Rajastan and 
the eastern part of Punjab in the west to the eastern borders of Bihar and 
Madya Pradesh. The standard spoken Hindi, which is current in the urban 
areas of this region, is relatively uniform. The literary Hindi idiom is taught 
in the schools. The introduction of Hindi literature has displaced a number of 
older literary idioms in which there had been literatures since the late Middle 
Ages. The best known of these are Braj BhaSa, Avadhi, and Maithili. At the 
present time literary activity in these idioms has died out, but the spoken forms 
on which this activity was based continue to be used by educated as well as 
uneducated city residents in the home and when among friends. Most city speak- 
ers of these dialects are equally at home in Hindi, however, and actual conversa- 
tions are characterized by frequent switching from the dialect to Hindi and vice 
versa. These dialects occupy a somewhat intermediate stage between standard 
spoken Hindi and the local village speech, since they are spoken in relatively 


§ John J. Gumperz, ‘‘Dialect Difference and Social Structure in a North Indian Village’’ 
(unpubl. paper). 
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uniform form over a large area. They will be referred to hereafter as regional 
standards.* In addition to those mentioned above, there are a number of regional 
standards which have had no literature, e.g., Marwari and Jaipuri spoken in 
Rajastan, Surguja in Madya Pradesh, Magadhi in Bihar. Some of these regional 
standards differ only slightly from Hindi; others must be classified as different 
languages from a linguistic point of view. Thus for example, Braj BhaSa, the 
language spoken around Agra, differs little from standard Hindi. The Jaipuri 
and Marwari dialects of Rajastan, on the other hand, show many more differ- 
ences. They have a much greater variety of inflectional noun and verb forms. 
The differences between their inflectional system and that of Hindi are so great 
that linguists generally classify them as part of a separate language, Rajastani, 
which as Grierson states, is more different from standard Hindi than Punjabi, 
one of the regional languages recognized by the Indian Constitution. The great- 
est amount of linguistic difference within the Hindi-speaking area is found be- 
tween Maithili and Hindi. Maithili has a vowel system which is akin to that of 
Bengali and a system of verbal inflection in which the verb is inflected for per- 
son and according to the social status of both the subject and the object, and 
not according to person and number as in Hindi.’ 

On the level of village speech, the amount of linguistic variety is even greater. 
The saying goes in rural India that each village has its own dialect. This is of 
course an exaggeration. In the Gangetic Doab, however, the region where stand- 
ard Hindi first developed, differences are so great that villagers from Moradabad 
District state that they have difficulty in understanding the speech of their own 
relatives by marriage from Karnal District, slightly more than a hundred miles 
away. These local dialects have been studied very little by linguists so far. 
Grierson’s survey is based on written answers to questionnaires administered 
through British official channels and not on direct field work; most of the other 
publications on Indian dialects deal with regional standards.’ 

From a linguistic point of view the local dialects form a continuous chain 
from Sind to Assam, the speech of each area shading off into that of the adjoin- 
ing one. The individual speech differences can be plotted on a map in the form 
of linguistic isoglosses, but in no two areas adjacent to one or a group of iso- 
glosses are the differences so great that there is no mutual intelligibility. Lack of 
mutual intelligibility is found only between areas that are relatively far apart. 
The regional languages such as Sindhi, Gujerati, Marathi, and Hindi, and also 
the above-mentioned regional standards have been, so to speak, superimposed 
on this chain of dialects as a result of political and historical factors. If therefore 
we take two villages, say on the borderline between Rajastan and Gujerat, we 
will find that villagers will have no difficulty in understanding each other, 


* Grierson does not draw this distinction explicitly; however, it is implicit in his 
comments. 

? See Grierson, IX, Pt. 2, p. 1 for Rajastani, and V, Pt. 2, p. 13 for Maithili. 

* Some excellent examples of studies of this type are: Baburan Saxena, Evolution of 
Avadhi (Allahabad : 1937); Dhirendra Varma, La langue Braj (Paris: Librairie d’Amerique 
et d’Orient, 1935). 
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whereas government officials who speak only the standard languages might have 
to resort to interpreters in order to communicate effectively. If the official from 
Rajastan knows the regional standard, communication will be easier. Learning 
a literary idiom for a villager, on the other hand, often requires much more than 
mere acquisition of literacy—it may be equivalent to learning a foreign language. 

The greatest amount of conservatism and inflexibility with respect to local 
dialects is found among those groups in the village that have little opportunity 
for contact with outsiders, such as women and certain members of the lower 
castes. Outside the village, when talking to traders and officials in the bazaar 
towns and administrative centers, villagers are forced to drop some of their most 
divergent localisms and adapt their speech to the regional standard. It is also 
in centers of this type that standard Hindi is becoming more and more current. 
Many of them contain settlements of traders from different areas, e.g., Marvaris 
from Rajastan, Sikhs from Punjab, Muslims from Lucknow or Delhi, who use 
Hindi to communicate with the local population. Other factors which aid in the 
spread of Hindi are the improvement of communications, which has made long 
travels rather painless, the schools and the movies, which may be found in the 
smallest of towns. Data from one village in the Bhojpuri-speaking area of eastern 
U.P. shows that a large proportion of the local men understand and speak some 
Hindi; the women and many of the low-caste people, on the other hand, have 
trouble in following it. It must be remembered, however, that the language which 
is spreading is the spoken standard Hindi and not the literary idiom. Except in 
the schools, the average villager has very little opportunity for coming in con- 
tact with the literary language, since the amount of printed material that reaches 
him is still very small. It is also true that the conversations in standard Hindi 
that the ordinary villager has occasion to engage in revolve about such every- 
day matters as common greetings, commercial transaction, etc.; conversations 
about philosophical problems or the more intimate problems of family life and 
religion would be more difficult to carry out in Hindi. Anthropologists working 
in the Gangetic Doab have found difficulties in discussing such matters without 
resorting to the local dialect. 

The studies of written communication were made in a village in Saharanpur 
District of Uttar Pradesh. The dialect of the area is referred to by Grierson as 
Vernacular Hindustani and it is one of the group of local dialects which show 
closest affinity to standard Hindi. The standard speech is universally understood, 
although the village speech itself is not easily understandable to outsiders from 
different regions. 

The village is located in a fertile agricultural area, which has in recent years 
become one of the centers of Indian sugar-cane production. Cane is the princi- 
pal village crop. There are two large sugar mills at a few miles distance, and 
between the months of November and May, during the sugar-cane season, 
cultivators make several trips a week to the mill to deliver cane. The tahsil 
(sub-district) headquarters, a town with a population of about 25,000, is lo- 
cated about six miles away on the main railroad from Delhi to Saharanpur. 
Local roads are quite good and rail and bus connections with Delhi to the south 
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and Ambala and the Punjab to the north and west are excellent. Villagers have 
marriage relations as far away as Ambala in the Punjab and Bulanshaher and 
Moradabad towards the east. Many of them have had several occasions during 
their lifetime to travel within this entire area in connection with family or 
business affairs. The primary school in the village dates back to the 1920’s. 
An inter-college (equivalent to a senior high school) has been in existence for 
seven years. It is supported primarily by village funds and many of the local 
boys attend. The C.D.P. (Community Development Project) has been active 
in the village since 1953. All in all, the village seems exceptionally well provided, 
as Indian villages go, with educational facilities and opportunities for contact 
with the outside world. 

From the point of view of literacy, the adult population, i.e., people between 
the ages of twenty-five and fifty who carry the major responsibility of village 
life, can be divided into three groups. The literates are those that can read well 
and regularly read newspapers, novels, or other literature. The majority of them 
have had five or more years of schooling. Their first instruction was in Urdu, 
since until Independence Urdu was taught in the primary schools of the area. 
They have had to learn the Hindi script and literary idiom for themselves. 
There is another group of semi-literates which includes those who at one time 
or other have had some schooling but read with difficulty, or those who have 
taught themselves to recognize the letters of the alphabet. Many people in this 
group have had up to five years of schooling; some of them say that at one time 
they read well but have forgotten now. This group is numerically much larger 
than the first. It is constantly growing since many people have begun to learn 
to read, either on their own or with the help of neighbors. The last group, that 
of the illiterates, includes those that do not have a knowledge of the alphabet 
and is approximately equal in numbers to the other two groups combined. 

The intelligibility tests were conducted with a pamphlet, distributed by the 
C.D.P., announcing a development fair. This pamphlet contains forty-five lines 
of text announcing the various features of the fair. It was tested with a panel 
of informants drawn from the three above-mentioned groups of literates, semi- 
literates, and illiterates. The methods used for testing were patterned on the 
traditional way in which written materials are made known to illiterate vil- 
lagers. This is usually done by reading the pamphlet out loud to the audience, 
paraphrasing the text in the village dialect and commenting on it. In the present 
tests the text was read to the illiterates; semi-literates and literates read the 
text themselves; all informants were asked to explain the meaning as if they 
were telling somebody else about the pamphlet. 

The illiterates were able to obtain only the vaguest notion of the contents of 
the material read to them. They made mistakes in understanding in ten to fifteen 
of the forty-five lines of text. The semi-literates did slightly better; they aver- 
aged about ten mistakes. The literates understood the main part of the message; 
however, even they did not know some of the terms used. In passages which 
dealt with something familiar, such as those features that are usually associated 
with a fair in the experience of villagers (e.g., wrestling contests, shows, cinema), 
the informants were able to guess at the contents of a passage from a few words. 
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The purpose of the fair, however, was to stimulate interest in new ideas, such 
as crop competitions, public health, domestic industries, the participation of 
women in community life. The greatest number of misunderstandings occurred 
in the passages relating to these last features. 

From a linguistic point of view the difficulties encountered were largely lexi- 
cal. Here are some examples. The announcement referring to a baby show read: 
tin sal tak ki dyi ké chdte balké ké svasty ki pratiydgita hdgt, ‘there will be a show 
of healthy babies up to the age of three.’ This was interpreted by several people 
as: “There will be a wrestling match of three-year-old children.’ The difficulty 
lies in the use of the terms pratiydgitd ‘show’ and svasty ‘health’ instead of the 
common words numdysh and hdlat. Another example of the type of misunder- 
standing that occurred is the following: mahilaé ké liyé &k din vishés prakdr sé 
rakkhd jadyégd ‘a special day will be set aside for women.’ The word for women 
mahild is somewhat similar in phonetic shape to the local form mahdlla ‘neigh- 
borhood,’ and the words vishés ‘special’ and prakdr ‘manner’ were not under- 
stood. The common interpretation of the passage was, ‘people from every neigh- 
borhood are invited.’ Only the literates understood the passage. Examples of 
other words that were not understood are: virdt ‘big,’ ev ‘and,’ avsar ‘occasion,’ 
unnati ‘improved,’ krsi ‘agriculture,’ grh udydg ‘domestic industry,’ lok git ‘folk 
song,’ sammélan ‘assembly.’ Many of these indicate exactly those concepts that 
the C.D.P. has been attempting to introduce. It was rather surprising to see 
that the official name of the C.D.P. center, samuddyik vikds ydjnd kéndr, which 
was placed above the title of the pamphlet, was known to only one among all 
the informants interviewed. The common word in the village is the word pardjak 
‘project.’ The village-level worker is usually referred to by the term dabali 
‘double u’ (from V.L.W.) or naspattar ‘inspector’ (the name given to agricultural 
officials during the British regime), instead of the official term grdm sévak. 

Some of the other difficulties in understanding were due to the use of words 
in a meaning different from the meaning they commonly have in the village; 
e.g., the use of the word dhangal to mean ‘contest’ in one case caused great 
difficulty for several informants who knew only the village meaning ‘wrestling 
match.’ Difficulties in syntax were rare; a few informants had some trouble with 
word order, but they were able to make it out after going over the pertinent 
passages a few times. It should be expected that syntactic difficulties would be 
greater with speakers of languages more different from Hindi such as Rajastani 
or Maithili. 

Difficulties in comprehension similar to those mentioned above were found 
-to a greater or lesser degree in most of the literature that reaches the village, 
such as in farm magazines, newspapers, and the few extension leaflets that are 
passed out. In one leaflet, which was distributed by the local school authorities 
on the occasion of a visit to the village by the President of India to lay the foun- 
dation stone of a hospital, the word for hospital and foundation stone were not 
known to any of the informants. Illiterate and semi-literate informants also had 
great difficulty in understanding an article on better methods of cotton cultiva- 
tion in an agricultural magazine which regularly reaches the village. 

Lectures on technical subjects by outside officials are also likely to present 
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difficulty. The village level worker and the officials from the local development 
center who have been in the area for awhile have no trouble in making them- 
selves understood. There have been some lectures, however, by outside technical 
experts, notably one on artificial insemination, which were understood by only a 
few of the literate villagers. There are five or six radios in the village, but people 
do not ordinarily listen to the All India Radio News broadcasts because they 
say the language is too difficult for them. 

In the relations of villagers with traders from the bazaar towns and with the 
courts, another type of difficulty arises. Urdu is still used by many businessmen 
for keeping accounts and for posting written notices. The account sheets issued 
by the sugar mills, listing the deliveries of cane, are printed in Hindi, but the 
local clerks often write in the figures in Urdu. Urdu is also still used in some of 
the land records. There are, furthermore, a few cases where instructions in Eng- 
lish have been issued to the sarpanch, the head of the village tribunal, by the 
superior court official. The person in question happens to be literate in both 
Urdu and Hindi, but since he knows little or no English, the instructions have 
so far been disregarded. In some cases persons involved in a trial are furnished 
only English transcripts of the judgment in their case. There are two railroad 
crossings near the village, on dirt roads travelled primarily by bullock carts, 
where the only warning signs are in English. 

If a villager therefore wants to be able to read the sort of literature that 
reaches him in the village and thus remain in direct touch with the outside com- 
munity, it is not enough that he know the Devanagari alphabet. In order to 
read Hindi he has to learn a great deal of new terminology and new syntactic 
constructions. In order to transact business he has to master the Urdu script 
and Urdu literary style and it would also be useful if he knew at least some 
English. In the absence of this knowledge he is forced to depend on middlemen, 
whose reliability he has no way of judging. 

From the point of view of rural development, the local language situation 
imposes severe limitations on the methods that may be used for spreading new 
ideas. The only reliable means of communicating with villagers is personal con- 
tact by the village level worker or a local project officer. Written communica- 
tions at best reach only the relatively small group of literate villagers, and the 
probability of misinterpretation by readers who are unable to comprehend the 
contents and pass on their misapprehensions to their illiterate neighbors are 
quite high. The present language situation further serves to preserve the tradi- ° 
tional barrier between the villager and the outside world, a barrier which the 
C.D.P. is trying to remove. 

The effectiveness of development might be greatly increased if the diversity 
in style and language used by local government agencies could be eliminated 
and all persons concerned could be trained to use a style intelligible to villagers, 
at least in those writings that are destined for village consumption. It would 
then be possible to reach the ever increasing group of semi-literates, many of 
whom might otherwise revert back to illiteracy. There have been some attempts 
made to train writers in the production of literature for new literates, but the 
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writings produced have so far not reached the village in which this study was 
made.’ In any case, what is needed is a co-ordinated effort on the part of all 
agencies concerned, not just the distribution of a few booklets. 

The data presented in the foregoing is based on only one village, but the 
impressions gained have been confirmed by other researchers with experience in 
Indian villages.'° Furthermore, the linguistic diversity described in the first part 
of the paper seems to indicate that similar conditions exist also in other areas. 
The problem seems real enough to suggest further study, based on a more de- 


* Workshops on writing for new literates were held in Delhi in 1953 and in Mysore, Poona, 
and West Bengal. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research publishes a journal, Dharti 
ke lal, intended for new literates, which has a circulation of about 8,000; cf. The Ford Foun- 
dation and Foundation Supported Activities in India (New York: The Ford Foundation, 
1955). The Uttar Pradesh Development Commissioner at Lucknow has also published a 
series of pamphlets on agricultural topics for new literates. 

1° Mr. Philip Barker, a linguist who has spent about eighteen months in rural areas of 
Sarguja, Madya Pradesh, tells me that villagers in his area were not able to understand the 
terminology of official announcements posted in the village. See also Chatterji, pp. 140f. 
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Needham on Chinese Philosophy and Science 


Science and Civilisation in China. Volume II: History of Scientific 
Thought. By JoserpH Nexepuam, F.R.S., with the research assistance of 
Wang Ling, Ph.D. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. xxiv, 
696. Illustrations, Tables, Bibliography, Index. $14.50. 


When this reviewer read the first of the seven volumes planned by Dr. Need- 
ham for his great opus,' he felt that here was a work destined to become a classic 
~—-not only in sinology, but in the broader history of man’s age-old endeavors to 
understand and control his surrounding world. The present volume has strength- 
ened this feeling into a conviction. In it we find, presented with the same insight, 
clarity, originality, and grasp of complex detail displayed in Volume I, the fas- 
cinating and sometimes stirring picture of the intellectual background for 
Chinese science. One of the many attractions is the author’s ability to draw 
penetrating comparisons between East and West on a rems.ikably wide range 
of topics. It should be added that the book, like its predecessor, is physically 
an exceptionally beautiful example of bookmaking, whose illustrations and 
tables contribute materially to the reader’s enjoyment and understanding. For 
the specialist its use is facilitated by an abundance of Chinese characters. 

Topics covered in the book include early Confucianism and Taoism; the Mo- 
hists, Legalists, and School of Names; “Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Science”’ 
(the yin-yang and five-elements theories, and the symbolism of the Book of 
Changes); ‘“Pseudo-sciences and the Sceptical Tradition’ (mostly on Wang 
Ch‘ung, with introductory remarks on divination, astrology, geomancy, and 
other practices which he opposed); Buddhism, Chin and T‘ang Taoism, and 
Neo-Confucianism (including the Ch‘ing exponents of ‘“naturalism’’); and a 
final very important section on “Human Law and the Laws of Nature in China 
and the West.’’? 

Despite its broad coverage, this book should definitely not be regarded as a 
systematic history of Chinese philosophy, since its interest centers on those 
aspects of philosophy particularly pertinent to scientific development. This ex- 
plains the mere thirty pages allotted to early Confucianism (which was inimical 
to science), in contrast to the approximately 130 pages received by Taoism 
(quite deservedly, in view of its great scientific importance). Even so, the au- 
thor’s catholic interests lead him sometimes into topics only indirectly relevant 
to his main theme (such as the description of Confucianism as a religion). Yet 
so interesting does he make everything he touches that one cannot but agree with 
his remark in the introductory “Author’s Note’’: “The reader whose interests 


' Reviewed by Arthur W. Hummel in FZQ, XIV (1955), 550-560. 
* Reprinted, with changes and additions, from Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (1951), 
3-30, 194-230. 
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lie in the contrasting general development of thought at the two ends of the Old 
World will not consider superfluous one single note of this symphony.” 

Some of the sections impressing me as particularly significant include most of 
the one on Taoism (Sec. 10), that on logic in China and the West (lle), on 
Chinese correlative thinking (13f), on the possible influence of Taoism on Tan- 
tric Buddhism (15f), and especially the many pages on the Chinese philosophy 
of organism and its comparison with Western world views (pp. 339-340, 474— 
475, 496-505, 543, and elsewhere). On the other hand, sections that seem to 
me somewhat less than satisfactory include much of the one on Buddhism 
(treated with a self-admitted lack of sympathy; Ch‘an or Zen Buddhism is dis- 
posed of in three sentences), that on the Chin and T‘ang Taoists (overemphasis 
on T‘ang, with bare mention of such an important Chin figure as Kuo Hsiang), 
parts of that on Neo-Confucianism (sketchy treatment of some of Chu Hsi’s 
predecessors, such as Chang Tsai, and only passing reference to the famous doc- 
trine, ‘“The extension of knowledge lies in the investigation of things’’), and that 
on post-Sung thinkers (especially Wang Yang-ming, whose famous theory of 
the “unity of knowledge and conduct” is not mentioned at all).* 


Theories and Interpretations 


The central thesis of this book, already mentioned, is that Chinese philosophy 
is essentially a philosophy of organism. By this Needham means a philosophy 
avoiding either the “theological vitalist idealism’’ or the “mechanical material- 
ism’’ so common to Western thought, and one in which 


Universal harmony comes about not by the celestial fiat of some King of Kings, but by the 
spontaneous cooperation of all beings in the universe brought about by their following 
the internal necessities of their own natures... .In Whitehead’s idiom, the ‘‘atoms do 
not blindly run’’ as mechanical materialism supposed, nor are all entities specifically di- 
rected on their paths by divine intervention, as spiritualistic philosophies have supposed; 
but rather all entities at all levels behave in accordance with their position in the greater 
patterns (organisms) of which they are parts. (p. 562) 


For China, Needham traces such a world view back through Neo-Confucian- 
ism to the early Taoists and the “correlative” thinking of the yin-yang and five- 
elements schools. For the West, he sees something similar appearing suddenly, 
seemingly out of nothing, in Leibniz, but reaching maturity only in the modern 
science and philosophy of men like Einstein and Whitehead. Interesting evidence 
is presented to suggest that Neo-Confucian ideas, as brought to Europe by the 
Jesuits, may have been at least partial stimuli for the new world outlook that 
appeared in Leibniz, and through him entered the stream of European thinking.‘ 


* Nor does the bibliography list the valuable study by David 8. Nivison, ‘“‘The Problem 
of ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Action’ in Chinese Thought since Wang Yang-ming,”’ in Studies in 
Chinese Thought, ed. Arthur F. Wright (Chicago, 1953). 

* A suggestion along these lines was already made as early as 1856 by that astute student 
of Chinese thought, T. T. Meadows: ‘‘‘To us it appears evident, that the whole tendency of 
philosophy, from the time of Leibnitz, has been to bring us nearer and nearer to a purely 
dynamical theory of the universe.’ .. . {here Meadows is quoting from J. D. Morell’s 
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Needham furthermore suggests a correlation between China’s philosophy of 
organism and its bureaucratic society; between the atomic thinking of the Greeks 
(which through many stages led ultimately to seventeenth-century Cartesian- 
Newtonian science) and Greek mercantile society. He emphasizes that science 
today, though it has evolved a conception of the universe curiously akin in cer- 
tain respects to that of the Chinese thinkers, could not have assumed its present 
form had it not previously passed through the Newtonian stage. In China, on the 
other hand, men were groping for an Einsteinian world picture, without having 
laid the foundations for a Newtonian one; their science, in consequence, was 
unable to pass beyond a purely empirical level. That such a manner of thinking 
did exist in Chinese philosophy is, I believe, abundantly confirmed by Need- 
ham’s evidence. As to its social correlations, these must await our evaluation 
when we reach his final volume, where this topic will be discussed at length. 

This is but one of the many challenging hypotheses in this book, among which 
perhaps the most controversial will prove to be Needham’s interpretation of 
Taoism. By minimizing the mystical aspects of early Taoism, emphasizing its 
role as a movement of social protest (a movement seeking to restore an equali- 
tarian society such as had once actually existed), and linking this social interest 
to its interest in science, he comes up with the equation (of course not stated by 
him so baldly): Taoism = democracy (or “primitive democracy”) = science.' 
It was the gradual freezing of the social order, he contends further; that caused 
the Taoists to lose much of their social fervor and (like the Levellers and similar 
groups in the West) to retreat into mysticism.* 

Exciting though this thesis is, there are many steps to it which, it seems to 
me, are open to question. On pp. 104-105, for example, Needham begins with an 
account of the co-operative and non-acquisitive ideal society of the Taoists, but 
then, without clear warning that he is making a transition, imperceptibly trans- 
forms this account into one describing the form of society that he himself ap- 
parently thinks had once actually existed in China. I do not believe our knowl- 
edge of Neolithic China permits us as yet to postulate such a society with any 











Philosophy of Religion, N. Y., 1849] . . . There are some remarkable resemblances between 
that system [of Leibniz) and the Chinese theory . . . [instances cited] . . . Leibnitz busied 
himself with Chinese studies,—if my memory does not fail me, with Chinese philosophy. 
Can it be possible that he therein got the hint to the main features of his system, and that 
all German idealism started from the philosophical speculations of the Chinese!’’ See 
Thomas Taylor Meadows, The Chinese and Their Rebellions (London, 1856), p. 371. 

5 “They (the Taoists|] went to the roots of science and democracy alike’ (p. 59). ‘‘The 
Taoists were against the concepts of noble and mean as applied to Nature, but they were 
also against them as applied to Man, and thus they affirmed their science and their democ- 
racy at the same time’”’ (p. 103). ‘‘It was probably no coincidence that Taoism in its ancient 
form was connected both with the earliest Chinese science and technology, and with the 
ideal of ancient equalitarian pre-feudal Chinese society’ (p. 132). 

* “Essentially an anti-feudal force, they glided imperceptibly, when it more and more 
appeared that there could be no going back to their ideals, and that feudal bureaucratism 
was destined to be the characteristic form of Chinese society, into a heterodox religious 
mysticism” (p. 98). 
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degree of assurance. Again, on p. 119, while discussing the ‘“rebels’’ of early 
legend, he suggests that ‘“‘we should see behind these legendary symbols the 
leaders of that pre-feudal collectivist society which resisted transformation into 
feudal or proto-feudal class-differentiated society.”” The supporting remarks 
seem to me highly speculative. And similarly, on p. 112, after quoting Chuang 
Tzu’s allegory about the holes bored into the ruler called Primitivity to make 
him similar to other beings, but which resulted only in his death, Needham com- 
ments: “The boring of the holes symbolises the differentiation of classes, the 
institution of private property, and the setting up of feudalism.” This, it seems 
to me, is dangerously tendentious. 

Most startling, however, is the way he handles (pp. 110-111, 113) several 
passages from Lao Tzu and Chuang Tzu, giving to them a social twist rather 
than their usual mystical interpretation. Here he follows Hou Wai-lu in taking 
yu* (ordinarily ‘there is,” “existence,” “being’”’) in the very peculiar sense of 
“private property,” and its opposite wu® (‘there is not,” “non-existence,” “non- 
being”’) in the sense of ‘no private property.”’ I can only agree with his own 
comment (p. 109, n. d) that this interpretation ‘may easily be considered rather 
‘forced’. ” 

Other theories that seem dubious or speculative are: 

P. 84: Needham accepts the hypothesis of Ch‘en Meng-chia, that coastal 
peoples, because of their close contact with the changing vagaries of the ocean, 
are conditioned to think in terms of change, whereas inland groups, never having 
been so subjected, more readily tend to think in terms of stability. But what 
about the ceaseless shifts of seasons and of yin and yang, of which Chinese phil- 
osophy is so full? Are these not expressive of change, and do they not stem 
naturally from an agrarian (continental) environment? 

P. 117: T‘ao-t‘ieh, commonly translated “glutton” (name of a legendary 
“rebel,” and also of a masklike motif often found on bronze vessels), is explained 
as quite possibly ‘an expression used by the feudal lords for the mass of the 
people, whom they considered were consuming too much of the available agri- 
cultural product.” This seems indeed speculative. 

P. 203: “One is left with the impression that there was little to choose between 
ancient European and ancient Chinese philosophy so far as the foundations of 
scientific thought were concerned.” Is this really true to fact? What about the 
Greek preoccupation with mathematics, or the fact that Greek philosophy be- 
gan with naturalistic speculation and only later turned to ethics, whereas in 
China precisely the opposite movement occurred? 

Pp. 244 and 261: It seems somewhat futile, as well as psychologically unsound, 


’ For example, the Lao-tzu, Sec. 11, reads (in Waley’s traditional interpretation) : ‘‘We 
put thirty spokes together and call it a wheel; / But it is on the space where there is nothing 
(wu) that the utility of the wheel consists.’’ In Needham’s translation, however, this be- 
comes: ‘Thirty spokes combine to make a wheel; / When there was no private property (wu) 
carts were made for use.” (Italics in both translations mine.) Whereas the traditional 
interpretation makes excellent sense, I find in the new interpretation no meaningful con- 
nection between the wheel of thirty spokes and the absence of private property. 
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to seek for strictly rationalistic and factual explanations for the correlations 
between the five tastes and the five elements (e.g., by suggesting that ‘‘the asso- 
ciation of sweetness with earth would be due to the finding of honey in bees’ 
nests in the earth, and to the general sweet taste of cereals’’). Equally fanciful 
seems the attempt to explain the colors assigned to the five elements on the basis 
of geographic physical phenomena (e.g., by suggesting that white goes with 
metal and the west because of the perpetual snows of the Tibetan massif, that 
red goes with fire and the south because of the red soil of Szechwan, and so on). 
Here the common-sense explanation seems much more reasonable: red is a color 
naturally suggestive of fire, and white may have been used because of the gleam- 
ing white shininess of new metal.* 

Pp. 304, 311, 334-337: Needham is severe in his condemnation of the system 
of symbolism found in the Book of Changes, the trigrams and hexagrams of which 
were supposed to mirror the processes of Nature. Acceptance of this abstract 
symbolism, he points out, obviated the need for further thought because it pro- 
vided an alluring substitute for actual empirical observation. True enough, but 
does this not apply almost equally well to the five-elements system, of which, 
nevertheless, Needham has a much more favorable opinion?* Granted that the 
latter system may in the beginning have been closer to natural reality than was 
that of the Book of Changes, the extravagances to which it speedily gave birth 
made it into an almost equally effective barrier to true scientific thinking. Both 
systems were essentially attempts to gain psychological security by arbitrarily 
fitting the complex phenomena of Nature into neat man-made pigeonholes. As 
Needham himself acutely remarks (p. 338), they may perhaps be regarded as 
mirror-images of their own highly structured Chinese bureaucratic society. 

Pp. 417 and 431: Needham is likewise unfavorable in his evaluation of Bud- 
dhism. The acceptance of Nature is, as he points out, an essential prerequisite 
for any scientific progress, and this of course was impossible for the Buddhists, for 
whom the sensory world is only mdya or illusion. It is perhaps worth adding 
here, however, that an uncritical acceptance of Nature may be almost as harmful 
to science as an attitude of total rejection. What is needed is a middle course: 
one that accepts Nature but at the same time examines it with detachment. 
And this the Taoists (at least the mystical Taoists) could not provide, owing to 
their organismic view of the universe, which caused them to seek absorption 
into Nature, rather than to stand apart and measure it from the outside. 

Pp. 475, 480-481: Needham denies that the Neo-Confucian lit (happily ren- 


* At first sight the correlation of black with water and the north (which Needham omits 
from his explanation) seems obscure, until we remember that water, as the opposite of 
fire among the elements, naturally goes with north (which is the opposite of south, the 
direction of fire), and that north is also the direction of the yin principle, whose character- 
istics include coldness, moistness, and darkness. It thus naturally follows that black (= 
darkness) should be the color of water as well as of the yin. 

* “The five-element and Yin-Yang system is seen to have been not altogether unsci- 
entific” (p. 293). ‘“The only trouble about the Chinese five-element theories was that they 
went on too long” (p. 294). 
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dered by him as pattern or principle of organization) was in any strict sense 
metaphysical, as were the Platonic ideas and Aristotelian forms. Though it is 
impossible to discuss this complex question here, it seems to me that the quota- 
tions Needham himself adduces (in which li is said to have no form or substance, 
to be prior to heaven and earth, etc.) refute his contention. Li, it would seem, is 
both a transcendental and an immanent principle; it exists for all time inde- 
pendently of time and space, yet it also gains transitory lodging in the temporal 
world of ch‘i4 or matter, this being the only manner in which it becomes manifest 
to us mortals. 

Pp. 576-577: Is the statement really justified that an agricultural way of life 
fosters attitudes of passivity and acceptance, whereas one based on pastoralism 
generates a psychology of dominance and command? The farmer, to be sure, is 
tied to his land, where he remains dependent upon natural forces over which, in 
the short run, he can exercise comparatively little control. Yet in the long run 
he can, through active co-operative effort, do quite a bit to change his physical 
environment. Witness the great irrigation and water-control works so important 
in Chinese civilization, of which it can scarcely be said that they are either mani- 
festations or inducers of a “passive’’ psychology. 


Inconsistencies 


Occasional inconsistencies are inevitable in a work of this magnitude, for 
example: 

On p. 19 Hsiin Tzu’s dates appear as ca. 208-230, but on p. 23 they are given 
as ca. 305-235. In the Table, “Ladder of $ \uls,’’ on »). 22, “man” appears in the 
series attributed to Wang K‘uei, whereas in the quotation from Wang on pp. 
23-24 forming the basis for this part of the Table, no mention of man occurs. 
On p. 82 a passage is quoted from the Li-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu as an example of the 
Taoist theory of relativity, whereas on p. 26 a closely parallel passage is quoted 
from Hsiin Tzu, who, however, was not a Taoist and is explicitly cited on p. 83 
as an example of the contradiction between Taoist and Confucian thinking." On 
p. 261 we are told that the correlating of the element fire with summer and the 
south “must have been of the highest antiquity”; as evidence is cited the charac- 
ter ch‘iu*, “autumn,” consikting of the two graphs “grain” and “fire” (which 
thus convey the idea of the grain harvest of autumn having been ripened by the 


© In this terminology, as in the case of Leibniz (see n. 4 above), there is a striking parallel 
between Needham and Meadows, who wrote a century earlier: ‘‘Le [li] also denotes a kind of 
principle of organization: the internal and essential form of Europeans.”’ See Meadows, T'he 
Chinese and Their Rebellions, p. 350 (italics in original). 

4 Lal-shih ch'un-ch'iu, as quoted on p. 82: “If a man climbs a mountain, the oxen below 
look like sheep and the sheep like hedgehogs. Yet their real shape [meaning size? D. B.} 
is very different. It is a question of the observer’s standpoint.’’ Hsin Tzu, as quoted on 
p. 26: “So when viewed from a mountain, a cow looks like a sheep (but whoever wants a 
sheep knows better than to go down and lead it away)-—distance obscures size. Seen from 
the foot of a mountain, a sixty-foot tree looks like a chopstick (but whoever wants a chop- 
stick knows better than to go up and break it off)—heights obscure lengths.’’ I do not know 
the reason for Needham’s parentheses. 
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preceding heat of summer). On p. 225, however, we learn that this same ch‘iu 
was originally the drawing of a tortoise, and that only later did it evolve into 
the totally different graphs for “grain” and “fire.” On p. 360 Liu Chi (1311-75) 
appears as a Ming mathematician, but on p. 388 he is more correctly assigned 
to the Yiian dynasty. On p. 578 it is implied that geometry is a more abstract | 
form of mathematics than algebra, whereas on p. 292, n. d, precisely the opposite 
is stated.” 


Translations and Etymologies 


One of the pleasures of this book is its abundance of translations, many of 
them entirely new, or, if not new, bringing out points of interest not clearly ex- 
pressed in previous translations. Always they are notable for their clear and 
excellent English, and for the most part for their accuracy. Occasionally, how- 
ever, they strike me as being a little too free and as spelling out too explicitly 
ideas which may or may not have been in the minds of the original authors. 
Examples are the forced interpretation of yu as “private property” (discussed 
above), and the insertion of “cooperative” into the term ‘“‘cooperative simplicity” 
as a rendition for the Taoist p‘u’ (p. 113). Such a specific technical term as the 
Greek atarazy likewise seems dangerous as an equivalent for ching’, “quiescence” 
(pp. 413 and 462). 

Of the many etymologies for important Chinese terms found on pp. 220-230 
and elsewhere, some strike me as scholastic, fanciful, and far less certain than the 
uninformed reader might infer. I am quite ready to accept, for example, that 
the left-hand element in kuan’*, ‘‘to observe” (discussed on p. 56), was originally 
the drawing of a bird, but it in no way follows that the word’s original meaning 
“‘was essentially to observe the flight of birds.’’ Surely in kuan, as in several other 
similarly-pronounced characters containing the same birdlike element, this ele- 
ment carries no graphic significance, but functions simply as a phonetic. 


Citation of Sources 


When citing translations, Needham employs an ingenious system (explained 
in the previous volume) to indicate when a translation is original with him, and 
when he bases it in part or in whole on those of preceding scholars. This system, 
however, is not always used consistently. Sometimes, for example, two or more 
authorities are cited for a single translation, without the qualifying phrases ‘tr. 
auct., adjuv. X,” or “tr. X, mod.” As a result, we are left uncertain whether the 
translation in question is that of translator X, or of the other translator Y, or 
perhaps is a combination of the two, or finally is Needham’s own new version. 





%P. 578, after stating that Chinese mathematics was algebraic, Greek mathematics 
geometric: ‘‘Now there is something suspiciously similar between the abstractness of Eu- 
clidean geometry and the abstractness of Roman law... . But the Chinese preferred to 
think only of concrete numbers (though, as in algebra, they might not be any particular 
numbers)... .’’ P. 202, n.d: “‘At first sight geometry would seem to be the study of pattern 
par excellence. But algebra deals with pattern in a still more abstract way, not limiting it 
to dimensions in space or to particular numerical values.’’ 
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In a few instances, moreover, he does not follow his usual practice of mentioning, 
whenever available, previous translations (e.g., on p. 83, n. d, where Shih chi, ch. 
28, is cited without mention of the translation of Chavannes). In still other 
cases, however, obsolete, partial, or inadequate translations are cited, even when 
well-known “standard’”’ translations for the same texts exist. Why, for example, 
cite Medhurst for the Shu ching, when there are the later and much more acces- 
sible versions of Legge and, recently, Karlgren? 

In the case of Western-language works, it happens fairly often that even ones 
of considerable size are cited only as a whole, without specific page reference. 
See, for example, pp. 338-339, where a paragraph from Granet’s far-from-small 
Pensée chinoise is reproduced with no indication of its original page number. 


Romanization 


I suppose it is every scholar’s privilege to use his own system of romanization, 
provided it be consistent. Yet I still remain unreconciled to Needham’s replace- 
ment of the aspirate (‘) by A, resulting in such spellings as Thang for Tang 
and Chhen for Ch‘en. In a book bound to reach a large non-specialist audience 
the result can only be to increase the popular confusion regarding Chinese names 
Particularly unwarranted is the extension of this practice even into the Western- 
language section of the bibliography, where all Chinese names and titles have 
been ‘normalized’ according to the Needham system, thus making it impossible 
to guess how they may have appeared on their original title pages. For example, 
Wu Lu-ch‘iang’s translation of the T's‘an T‘ung Ch‘i appears in the bibliography 
as Wu Lu-Chhiang, T'shan Thung Chhi. Throughout the volume, incidentally, 
shéng‘ is wrongly romanized as séng. 


Bibliography 


This is one of the most impressive features of the book, listing as it does over 
400 items written in Chinese before 1800, around sixty Chinese and Japanese 
items after that date, and something like 1,200 items in Western languages. On 
first examining the list, one’s immediate thought is: did the author actually have 
firsthand knowledge of all these works when writing his book? And then, as one 
reads his text, the conviction gradually grows that he probably did; all find 
mention somewhere in his pages. Despite inclusion of some obsolete or inferior 
items probably better omitted (such as the long list of Pfizmaier translations), 
this bibliography is a treasure-trove of information and an impressive testimony 
to the compiler’s enormous range of reading. 

At the risk of seeming ungracious, I would like to suggest a few additional 
items which I think would have helped in certain phases of Needham’s exposi- 
tion: articles by Kenneth Ch‘en on anti-Buddhist propaganda in HJAS, XV 
(1952) and XVII (1954) (apropos the attacks by Fan Chen and others on 
Buddhism); Fung Yu-lan’s Short History of Chinese Philosophy (which, as per- 
haps Needham does not realize, is something more than an abbreviation of the 
Fung two-volume History); A. C. Graham, “Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on Mean- 
ings and Things,” JOS, II (1955), 282-301 (probably not yet available when 
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Needham was writing); W. K. Liao’s translations of the important Secs. 49-50 
of the Han-fei-tzu, in T‘ien Hsia Monthly, X (1940), 179-196, and HJAS, III 
(1938), 161-171; Walter Liebenthal’s several articles on early Chinese Buddhism 
in JAOS, LXX (1950), and MN, VIII and XI (1952 and 1955); Nivison’s study 
on “knowledge” and “action” in Chinese thought (already cited in n. 3 above); 
Vol. II of Tjan TjoeSom’s Po Hu T‘ung (of which only Vol. I is listed); and A. F. 
Wright’s ““The Chinese Language and Foreign Ideas,” in the book edited by him, 
Studies in Chinese Thought (particularly pertinent for p. 409, n. a). 

Items mentioned in the main body of the book but inadvertently omitted 
from the bibliography include Chhien Lin-Chao (cited on p. 610, without indi- 
cation of title); Wei Chii-Hsien Chung-Kuo Khao-Ku-Hsiieh Shih (cited p. 393); 
Chatley (15) and (16) (cited p. 486, n. c); Waley (11) (cited p. 287, n. a). 

There are a few minor misprints and errors, such as on p. 613, sub Liu Ming- 
Shu: for Ssu read Tzhu; p. 618, sub Biot (1): for 1930 read 1939; p. 633: for 
Huang Hsin-Chi read Huang Hsiu-Chi; p. 634, sub Karigren (1): for “Shanghai 
(?)” read “Peiping”’; p. 636, sub Lau (1): PAS, abbreviation of a periodical, does 
not appear in the table of abbreviations; p. 638, sub Maspero (26): for BAF AO 
read BEF EO. 


Index 


The index, compiled by Miss Muriel Moyle, is a splendid piece of work. Its 
sole defect is that it only partially covers the rich material in the footnotes. 
Miscellaneous Points 

P. 5, n. c: The reference to p. 9 of H. G. Creel’s Confucius is apparently an 
error for p. 7, and the reference to pp. 266f. of the same work seems to have 
nothing to do with the topic under discussion. 

P. 68: I question whether the Taoist term wu wei has been as widely misunder- 
stood as is here indicated. In addition to Forke and Duyvendak, mentioned as 
exceptions, see, inter alia, Creel, Chinese Thought, p. 106; Fung Yu-lan, Short 
History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 100; Bodde, China’s First Unifier, p. 217. 

P. 167: The suggestion of Mohist origin for the Section “Li yin” (‘‘Revolu- 
tions of Rites’’) in the Book of Rites is startling and unconvincing. As Needham 
himself admits, prevailing opinion is that it shows Taoist influence. 

P. 167, n. a: In discussing the famous passage in Mo-tzu, Sec. 11, wherein the 
origin of the state is described as resulting from the selection of virtuous persons 
to be rulers, it does not seem fair to Y. P. Mei to say that he inserts the words 
“by Heaven” into his translation simply because of disagreement with Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s opinion that it was the people who made this selection. Actually, 
Mei’s reason for the emendation is the very good one that the words “by Heaven” 
actually occur in the closely parallel passage in Mo-tzu, Sec. 13. 

P. 197: I doubt that the dialectician paradox, ‘‘Mountains issue from mouths,” 
may refer to volcanoes. Is there any evidence that volcanoes were known to the 
ancient Chinese? 

P. 264: It is incorrect to state that the Han dynasty, from 165 B.C. until its 
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end, adopted earth as its dominant element. In actual fact, earth was not officially 
adopted until 104 B.C. (though the initial suggestion to do so had been made in 
165); about the birth of Christ, the view became widespread that fire, not earth, 
was the true element of the dynasty, and in A.D. 26 this view was officially recog- 
nized, thereafter remaining current until the end of the dynasty. See H. H. 
Dubs, History of the Former Han Dynasty, U1, 99; III, 106-108, and 452, n. 24.1. 

P. 266, n. a: The association of the twelve zodiacal animals with the twelve 
cyclical signs may antedate Wang Ch‘ung by several centuries. See the evidence, 
going back to the sixth century B.C., collected by P. A. Boodberg, ‘Chinese 
Zoographic Names as Chronograms,’”’ HJAS, V (1940), 128-136. 

P. 337: The Chou li does not itself actually correlate the great ministries it 
describes with the hexagrams of the Book of Changes, though this is the impres- 
sion the reader might gain at this point. 

Pp. 359-360: To the list of early references to feng-shui or geomancy, add the 
remark allegedly made by Meng Tien immediately before his death in 210 B.C. 
See Bodde, Statesman, Patriot, and General in Ancient China, pp. 61, 64-65. 

P. 364: Glyphomancy (prognostication made by dissecting the written char- 
acters of personal and other names) can indeed, contrary to the opinion of de 
Groot here cited, be traced back much earlier than the T‘ang. See Wang Mang’s 
prohibition in A.D. 9 of metal-knife money and the kang-mao amulets, promul- 
gated because the graphs for “knife,” “metal,” and mao/ combine to form the 
character for Liu, family name of the Han ruling house which Wang displaced. 
Cf. Dubs, Hist. Former Han Dyn., U1, 281-282, 540. 

P. 378, n. e: For Yao Shan-Yiin read Yao Shan-Yu. 

P. 380: For another “good” account of the wei shu or apocrypha, in addition 
to that by Tseng Chu-Sen (Tjan Tjoe Som) here mentioned, see Fung Yu-lan, 
History of Chinese Philosophy, U1, Ch. iii. On p. 382, add Ma Kuo-han to the list 
of scholars who have re-collected the fragments of these apocrypha. It is incorrect 
to lump the ch‘an and wei writings into a single category (““Apocryphal Treatises 
on Prognostications”’); the two actually constituted distinct, though closely re- 
lated, forms of literature. See Fung, II, 88-91. 

P. 385, n. e: Wang Ch‘ung’s style is “more explanatory and repetitive than 
that of any other ancient Chinese writer.’’ This seems extreme. What about Mo 
Tzu, for example? 

P. 403, n. b: It is misleading to state that the English terms ‘Greater’ and 
“Lesser’’ Vehicle (applied to Buddhism) derive from the fact that the Chinese 
word ch‘eng ‘“‘means riding, and is the classifier of vehicles”; ch‘eng itself is, of 
course, nothing more than the Chinese equivalent for Skt. ydna, “‘vehicle.”’ 

P. 478, n. d: I believe it is Mark Twain, not Bernard Shaw, who stated that 
the reports of his death had been greatly exaggerated. 

P. 522: The dates 535 and 512 B.C. should be corrected to 536 and 513. 

P. 547: To the solitary example of Tien fa, “the law (or laws) of Heaven,” 
which Needham has found in the 7'so chuan, add its occurrence in a memorial 
addressed to Wang Mang in A.D. 6, in which we read: “You have established 
the Pi-yung [Moated Enclosure] and set up the Ming-t‘ang (Spirit Hall] to pro- 
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pagate the law of Heaven (7"ien fa) and to spread the influence of the sages.” 
See Dubs, Hist. Former Han Dyn., I11, 227. Though the commentary throws no 
light upon the term, its idea here, as in the 7'so chuan passage, would seem to be 
closer to Needham’s ‘‘natural law” than to his “laws of Nature.’”’ Thus this addi- 
tional occurrence does not vitiate his general conclusion that the conception of 
“laws of Nature’ was absent from Chinese thought. 


Some of the foregoing comments are substantial, many others obviously 
minor. Numerous and detailed though they be, they are intended in no way to 
obscure the essential qualities of a book that belongs to the grand tradition of 
creative humanistic scholarship, and page after page of which provokes thought, 
invites discussion, and opens new intellectual vistas. With the greater part of 
what is said I find myself in warm agreement, and even when points of substantial 
doubt or difference arise, the ideas always stimulate and command attention. I 
am sure I speak for many others besides myself when I say that now that Need- 
ham has finished all the preliminaries to his subject, we await impatiently his 
next volume in which he will begin his actual narration of Chinese scientific 
accomplishments per se. 

Derk Boppe 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Japanese Influences on Western Architecture 


The Architecture of Japan. By Artuur Drexier. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art, 1955. 288. 235 Plates. $6.50. 

The Japanese House and Garden. By Tetsuro Yosuipa. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1955. 204. 300 Plates, Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $12.50. 

Form and Space of Japanese Architecture. By Norman F. Carver, Jr. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955. 200. 158 Plates. $12.00. 

These three books are recent strands in the fabric of cultural interchanges be- 
tween Japan and the West. Their significance may best be evaluated in the con- 
text of the history of the needs which nourished the interest, and of the human 
agents who implemented it. 

Japanese architecture has meant a number of different things to Western 
architects. To the lesser it has served as one more source from which to borrow, as 
a substitute for original thinking. To others, such as Frank Lloyd Wright, it has 
been a catalytic agent in the development of a new vision of form; while to a 
third group it is seen as a surpassingly clear expression of fundamental principles 
which they were struggling to re-discover. 

To understand this it is necessary to go back to the first ground swell of dis- 
content with the prevailing “international style’ of Graeco-Roman classical 
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architectural forms that occurred in the early nineteenth century. Certain 
thinkers and workers, notably the British architect Pugin, the critic Ruskin, and 
the designer William Morris were prominent in sensing the growing conflict 
between human values and the ugly tendencies of the Industrial Revolution, 
and devoted themselves to a search for the constructive forms of a more whole- 
some social and visual environment. It was inevitable in the confusion of those 
times that a clue should have been sought in historical precedent, and these 
men came to regard the Gothic age as the one embodying the symbolic forms 
whose spirit they felt had the most meaning for their own. The immediate and 
superficial result of this strongly felt impulse was eclecticism: only a symptom 
of the struggle, but at least an indication of broadening horizons. Perhaps the 
first example of the inclusion of the Japanese idiom within this eclectic orbit is 
seen in the interiors that the British architect Edwin Godwin designed for his 
own home, in 1862, only a few years after Japan became generally accessible to 
the Western world. 

But the real fruit took longer to ripen. One of the indirect consequences of the 
activity of Ruskin and Morris was the art nouveau movement, which arose in 
Belgium in the 1880’s. Called the first non-historical architectural style, it was 
characterized by the use of asymmetry and flowing decoration based on plant 
forms; like much of the advanced art work of the times it showed direct Japanese 
influence. 

The impetus of Ruskin and Morris carried on beyond art nouveau, and was an 
essential factor in the development of the Deutsche Werkbund, a German arts- 
and-crafts movement significantly oriented toward mechanical production. This 
culminated in the work and teaching of the architect Walter Gropius, whose 
Bauhaus, established in Germany in 1919, provided one of the clearest and most 
influential programs for the unification of art and industry with the objective of 
achieving a meaningful contemporary expression. And Gropius, in writing of the 
Japanese house, says: ‘the restrained order of the standardized building parts 
appealed to me as the hallmark of a deeply rooted culture adaptable to any new 
development.” 

In America, Morris’ influence was felt in the “craftsman” movement, formu- 
lated in the interest of simple, direct workman-like usage of local materials, 
chiefly wood. For this reason it is easy to understand why the Craftsman, an 
organ of this movement, would publish in 1904 an enthusiastic review of a book 
on Japanese domestic architecture by the eclectic architect Ralph Adams Cram. 
But even before this, in 1888, Edward 8. Morse published his Japanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings, a sympathetic and detailed account tracing the inter- 
connections between the native tools, materials, and philosophy. 

A significant body of domestic work, chiefly on the West Coast of America, re- 
sulted from the combined influence of this movement, these books, and an exist- 
ing familiarity with wood construction. Among those responsible are Bernard 
Maybeck, and the brothers Greene and Greene. The latter studied manual train- 
ing prior to their architectural education at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and it is interesting to note in their work many examples of Japanesque 
detailing, in some cases almost tending to a caricature. 
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Japanese architecture also became known through a number of expositions. 
The Philadelphia Centennial of 1876, for instance, contained two Japanese 
pavilions; and contemporary records are extensive and respectful in their ac- 
counts of the process of construction, and of the final appearance. In 1893 the 
“World’s Columbian Exposition” at Chicago included a Japanese pavilion 
among its splendors of the past ages; this fair was attended by an estimated 
twenty-eight million people. Frank Lloyd Wright, who was familiar with this 
pavilion, wrote in An Autobiography of 1900 “. .. 1 found that Japanese art and 
architecture really did have organic character. Their art was nearer to the earth 
and a more indigenous product of native conditions of life and work, therefore 
more nearly modern as I saw it, than any European civilization alive or dead.” 

It is the romance and nature-inspiration of Japan which appealed to Wright; 
while Gropius, on the other hand, found the implication of adaptable standard 
building components particularly suggestive. Recently returned from a visit to 
Japan, Gropius also spoke of the existence there of “positive factors, holding 
dynamic potentialities for the West,”’ and of the “sublime, mature solutions of 
problems of space and scale.”’ 

In the summers of 1954 and 1955 the New York Museum of Modern Art 
placed on view in its garden a newly built ‘residential complex”’ of a samurai of 
the sixteenth to seventeenth century. In a supplement of his book, published in 
conjunction with this event, Mr. Drexler states that this house “. .. was chosen 
to illustrate some of the characteristics of buildings considered by the Japanese 
to be masterpieces, and considered by Western architects to be of continuing 
relevance to our own building activities.”” These relevant characteristics are 
indicated as being: “... post and lintel skeleton frame construction; flexibility 
of plan; close relation of indoor and outdoor areas; and the decorative use of 
structural elements.”’ 

It is perhaps also characteristic of our Western outlook that this otherwise 
noteworthy book should see the “relevancies” in so narrow a compass. These 
characteristics are all material aspects, and the book seldom penetrates beyond 
them to their symbolical essence. Antonin Raymond, a Western architect who 
has practiced in Japan since the 1930’s puts the issue this way: “The Japanese 
does not wallow in matter for the love of it. It is at all times subservient to an 
idea. For him matter exists only as a symbol of spiritual truth and to use it un- 
conscious of the truths which it expresses is what constitutes bad taste.”’ And 
further: “A Japanese house resembles the evolution of a natural form. At every 
point it is related to an inner motive for which it has found an exact and fitting 
solution, not only practical but expressive of a profound understanding of the 
real values of life.’’ 

In dealing with contemporary Japanese work Mr. Drexler makes a curious 
reference to the ‘“‘perhaps superficial” resemblance of the architecture of Mies 
van der Rohe to traditional Japanese building. In failing to comprehend the 
absolute identity of spirit and significance of the symbolical structural clarity, 
and the feeling for material, between the Japanese traditional work and Mies’ 
work, the author again suggests the superficiality of his understanding. 

Aside from this lack of penetration it should be noted that this work is unique, 
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for it is in fact a comprehensive although cursory primer of the exterior aspects 
of Japanese architecture, describing in three sections the cultural background 
(notable for extensive photographic coverage of the Ise Shrine), structure and 
design, and traditional and contemporary masterpieces of both public and private 
building. Since the book is really a reference work, it is a pity that it does not 
offer an index. 

Mr. Carver’s book takes over from where Mr. Drexler’s leaves off. Presuppos- 
ing some familiarity with Japanese architecture, it presents page after page of 
photographs of a variety of traditional buildings; many of which illustrate in- 
credibly rich examples of rhythmic articulation. The text is kept to a minimum, 
but the Introduction is notable in that it is concerned with the creative discipline 
of visual order, and thus touches the heart of the matter. Subsequently there is 
some able comment on the role of asymmetry in relation to the dynamic life- 
processes of growth and change. The book becomes a little fuzzy in the remarks 
on “‘space’’; some reference to the spatial devices of perceptual psychology would 
have helped here. But this is a small fault in a book which sings with such poetic 
visual images. 

Mr. Yoshida’s book is a revision of the 1935 German edition, Das Japanische 
Wohnhaus, translated into English with a revised text, renewed illustrations, and 
supplemented with a chapter on gardens. In contrast with Mr. Drexler’s book 
which covers the whole panorama of Japanese architecture, public and private, 
traditional and contemporary, Mr. Yoshida is concerned with only the house and 
garden, including contemporary work in the traditional style. In exchange for 
breadth he offers depth; and with what one suspects is Germanic thoroughness 
he provides whole pages of different types of house plans, tokonoma, tana, shoin, 
baths, window details, wood joints, and so on. There is also a chapter on the 
physical and visual properties of the Japanese building timbers. The only com- 
parable work with a similar wealth of detailed information is Morse’s earlier 
book, mentioned above. This book includes an index of Japanese terms, and 
both an English and Japanese bibliography. 


Pour Tare. 
University of California, Berkeley 


Some Additions to Gandhi Literature 


At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi. By Rasenpra Prasap. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. vii, 350. $6.00. 

In the Shadow of the Mahatma: A Personal Memoir. By G. D. Brrta. 
Foreword by Rajendra Prasad. Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1955. xx, 281. 
Appendix, Index. Rs. 1/8 (paper). 

The Gandhi Reader: A Source Book of His Life and Writings. Ed. Homer 
A. Jack. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. xxiii, 532. Glossary, 
List, Notes, Chronology, Bibliography, Index. $7.50. 

The ever-increasing body of Gandhiana presents to the scholar a baffling array 
of impressionistic, partial, and often sentimental fragments dealing with aspects 
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of Gandhi’s life and philosophy, and detailing events in the Indian struggle for 
independence. Gandhi literature tends to be inbred. Much that is written depends 
uncritically upon earlier descriptive works, often without evaluation, docu- 
mentation, or verification of stated fact. There have been only a few substantial 
works in a field which calls for exploration by the student of South Asia affairs. 
The challenge is the greater inasmuch as there have been few efforts to formulate, 
to systematize, and to evaluate. The nature of the materials makes scholarly 
analysis difficult, but works such as those reviewed here should offer encourage- 
ment. 

At the Feet of Mahatma Gandhi by the President of India was first written in 
Hindi in 1950 from what the author “felt and remembered”’ of his association 
with Gandhi. Here is Rajendra Prasad writing for his own people “as an humble 
servant” with the felt duty of spreading the message of the Mahatma. This 
work is, then, for the layman and is one of many books which have presented to 
the public the memoirs of master figures who themselves played key roles in the 
Gandhian era. The value of such a book lies above all in what it reveals of the 
author himself and of other leaders in the struggle for Indian independence. 

Through the author’s assessments and interpretations the reader may also 
gain valuable insight not only into Indian social and political attitudes but also 
into Indian social psychology. “Personally,” Rajendra Prasad writes, “I was a 
man of moderate views. I am still a man of moderate views. I do not know, there- 
fore, how, and in what way, I suddenly took the decision I did which was not 
only a novel thing in my personal life but also opened up a new way for public 
workers in the country.”’ (p. 19) He was writing here of his decision to go to jail 
during the Gandhi-led struggle of the indigo workers of Champaran, Bihar. As 
the denouement of this remarkable story unfolds through three decades of Indian 
history, the reader may pursue the question of “how, and in what way” Gandhi 
and the events which he influenced changed the lives of thousands who came in 
contact with him. In Rajendra Prasad’s descriptions of Gandhi’s philosophy and 
in his discussion of Gandhi’s decisions and methods the sensitive reader may well 
find suggested hypotheses—if not always answers and evidence. Rajendra 
Prasad, a leader of stature in his own right, offers us—-without documentation 
a work which does more to illuminate the conditions of leadership in India and 
the character of the Indian response than can be learned from the more sophisti- 
cated techniques of social-scientific enquiry. 

A recommended order of procedure for the study of the Gandhian influence in 
India could well begin with a class of works of which President Rajendra Pra- 
sad’s is one of the best examples: personal memoirs. To become thoroughly alive 
to the responses of those who write of their own experiences and decisions, of 
their own sufferings and triumphs is a first step from which emerge a rich set of 
questions and hypotheses. The next step should be in the direction of factual 
material much of which can be sought in the documentary sources of govern- 
ment and party. There is another source, primary in nature, and of special value: 
collections of correspondence and personal diaries. To this class of Gandhiana 
belongs G. D. Birla’s In the Shadow of the Mahatma. 

G. D. Birla, one of India’s leading financial magnates, has given us a great deal 
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more than a ‘“‘personal memoir,” though this is what he subtitles his work. Jn 
the Shadow of the Mahatma is a selection of the correspondence which passed be- 
tween the author and Gandhi (or Gandhi's secretaries) and between the author 
and other prominent political leaders, reports of interviews and conversations 
with prominent Englishmen, all loosely woven together with introductory com- 
ments. This truly extraordinary offering of letters, many of which were highly 
confidential, and of interviews and conversations, clearly not intended to be 
publicly reported, are of inestimable value for the student of the Indian inde- 
pendence struggle. They take the reader behind the scenes and introduce him to 
little-known aspects of leading nationalists, inform him concerning points of dis- 
agreement and confusion in the Gandhian camp, and bring to him issues in the 
same manner in which they appeared at the time to those who were charged 
with making the decisions. Here are assessments made in the heat of the struggle 
and at the historical moment. They thereby perform a function which assess- 
ments made through the perspective of time—valuable in their own way—cannot 
perform. 

Birla’s is not an easy book to read. The layman, without benefit of detailed 
information concerning the events of those three decades in India, may easily be 
left behind by communications which turn upon knowledge of personalities, 
organizations, and intimate awareness of trends and issues. Nevertheless, anyone 
who has the patience to read page after page of the fine print in which letters are 
here reproduced will be richly rewarded. For through such interchange emerge 
significant sidelights upon key figures of the age. The predispositions of Indians 
and of Englishmen, the persisting efforts to communicate, the response to mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and, throughout, the towering figure of Gandhi, 
commanding on the one hand, confounding on the other, become knowable 
realities. 

The role of G. D. Birla in the movement for Indian independence has, in 
itself, been vigorously debated. Through the pages of this book misunderstand- 
ings about his role may incidentally be removed. “I am not a Congressman,” 
Birla told Sir Gilbert Laithwaite in 1940, “But I am a Gandhi-man.” (p. 259) 
He did not claim to act as Gandhi’s agent nor to represent the Congress position. 
His repeated trips to England and his unending pursuit of what he called his 
“gospel of personal contact’”’ (p. 155) were undertaken on his own in an effort 
to promote an understanding between Indian nationalists and Englishmen. His 
letters to Gandhi from London in which he reports talks with such British leaders 
as Lothian, Baldwin, Halifax, Zetland, Hoare, and Butler, not only appraise 
positions on the Indian problem but also reveal candid opinions held by one 
Englishman of another. Lord Willingdon had “great distrust of the Mahatma” 
and was “not a very brainy man,” Lord Lothian is reported to have told Birla, 
(p. 145) Birla paints a sympathetic picture of Winston Churchill. ‘. .. I found 
him no fire-eater,”’ Birla wrote to Gandhi (p. 159), and he quotes Churchill as 
having said, ‘Mr. Gandhi has gone very high in my esteem since he stood up for 
the untouchables.”’ (p. 160) 

Though he disagreed with Gandhi on many substantial issues, Birla heavily 
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supported most of Gandhi’s causes. Many of the letters included in this collection 
deal with questions of financing the several institutions of Gandhi’s constructive 
program. Much can be learned from these letters not only of Gandhi’s shrewd- 
ness in money matters but also concerning the development, manner of operation, 
and relative positions of Gandhian organizations. One point Birla attempts to 
make very clear: he did not finance the Civil Disobedience Movement. Gandhi 
was, he writes, “well aware that I was not a Congressman and he did not either 
ask me to subscribe to Civil Disobedience Movement funds or divert any of the 
sums he received through me for such a purpose.” (p. 258) In 1940 he wrote to 
. Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secretary: ‘“‘Gandhiji has never asked me to join the 
political war.”’ (p. 259) 

Among the most valuable letters in the collection are those which take the 
reader directly into the debate over the techniques and principles of non-violent 
direct action. Birla’s repeated misgivings about Civil Disobedience and about 
non-violent action in other forms, the exchange of views and argument, the ad- 
justments and re-evaluations in which Gandhi and his followers frequently 
engaged, illuminate aspects of the friendly weapon which distinguished the 
Indian struggle. 

Other letters reveal difficulties in the ashram and problems arising from the 
bitter criticism levelled against Gandhi and his movement by extreme orthodox 
Hindu groups. Gandhi’s own view of his leadership emerges in an occasional 
letter such as that he wrote to Birla in 1927 concerning the extremist Hindu 
movement of reconversion: “I would certainly not like any work to be suspended 
merely because I say so,” he urged. ‘““That would be of no use to us. Only when 
what I say is found to be right independently on its own merits, should it be 
acted upon, and only to the extent to which it is found to be right.” (p. 33) 

Again, Gandhi’s attitude toward the proper function of the Congress Party is 
revealed in passages such as that appearing in a letter written in 1934: 


I have made an independent study of the Council-entry question. It appears to me that 
there will always be a party within the Congress wedded to the idea of Council-entry. The 
reins of the Congress should be in the hands of that group, and that group alone needs 
the name of the Congress. I have accepted this for all time. They will also boycott the 
legislature whenever they deem it to be necessary. (p. 115) 


These are a few of the ways in which this book illuminates aspects of the 
Gandhian influence and the independence struggle. And as one reads these 
fragments from India’s recent past, the man Gandhi stands out in bold relief. 
No national leader has ever insisted so much upon being himself and living his 
private life in public. Mr. Birla intersperses the correspondence dealing with 
national issues of great consequence with letters of an intimately personal nature. 
That was the way he received them. Gandhi lived by the fundamental concept 
that all life is a continuum. He could at one moment concern himself with the 
proper diet for an ailing friend and the next with negotiations over constitutional 
reform. One of Birla’s letters from Europe closed with the promise, “I will bring 
the books on bee-keeping and Cabinet Government.” (p. 204) This admixture 
of interests may clutter the record so far as the political historian is concerned, 
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but it was very much a part of the Gandhian approach. Those who had some 
sympathetic understanding of this fundamental approach to life received Gan- 
dhi’s serious attention. He went to the length “of prescribing treatments for 
ailments to a person like Ghanshyamdasji [Birla] who had no lack of medical 
aid,” writes Rajendra Prasad in his Foreword to Birla’s book, “because he felt 
confident that his advice would be listened to with respect and given effect to.” 
(p. vii) And when he offered to “doctor” Sir Stafford Cripps “without fees,” Sir 
Stafford replied that he was “particularly touched” with the offer which he took 
“in all seriousness.”’ (p. 267) 

It was in the garden of Birla’s Delhi house that Gandhi was killed by the 
bullets of an orthodox Brahman assassin. The description of a dream Birla had 
that tragic night is touchingly revealing in its portrayal of Birla’s own conception 
of his relationship with Gandhi: 


I saw his dead body lying exactly at the place where he used to sleep. I saw Pyarelal and 
Sushila sitting by his side. Seeing me, Gandhiji got up as if from his sleep, and affectionately 
patting me said: ‘‘l am glad you have also come. Don’t worry about me, even though I 
have fallen a victim to a conspiracy. But I am going to dance with joy as my mission is 
now over.”’ Then he pulled out his watch and said: ‘Oh, it is nearing 11 now and you have 
to take me to Jumna Ghat. So I had better lie down again.”’ 

Suddenly I woke up and wondered whether it was a dream or an occult reality. (p. 275) 


In the Shadow of the Mahatma is, for the student of Indian affairs, the most 
rewarding of the three books here reviewed. But surely Homer Jack’s Gandhi 
Reader will be the most widely appreciated by a public which wishes to sample 


the Gandhian philosophy and influence. This is truly “A Source Book of His 
Life and Writings” and is an excellent example of a third classification of Gan- 
dhiana. Here is the book to recommend when asked for a single book on Gandhi. 
Here, too, is a conveniently organized reference book for those who may have 
proceeded through the two other levels of Gandhian literature. Dr. Jack has 
brought together a selection of writings covering the range of subjects in which 
Gandhi was most interested and major events in which he was so eminently 
involved. As Dr. Jack tells us, Gandhi speaks for himself wherever possible. 
Where this has not appeared possible the story is carried by selections from 
writings of those who knew Gandhi. These include writings by Nehru, Mahadev 
Desai, Pyarelal, Mirabehn, Vinoba Bhave, and several others. Dr. Jack has 
written informative introductions to each chapter. A glossary of Indian terms, 
short identifications of principal characters in the book, a chronology of Gandhi’s 
life, and extensive explanatory notes are added. These are indeed helpful, though 
the reader unused to Indian names may be misled by occasional typographical 
errors (e.g., Madan Lai for Madan Lal [p. 508] and inquilah for inquilab [p. 
256]). 

The Gandhi Reader is arranged according to three chronological periods: 
1869-1914; 1915-31; 1932-48. Within each of these three sections there are 
several chapters devoted to other than historical subjects. In this way Gandhi’s 
approaches to such diverse subjects as health and diet, the atomic bomb, birth 
control, Socialism and Communism, non-violence and the American Negro are 
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included, as well as commentary on matters directly related to the independence 
struggle. 

It would be unseemly to quarrel over omissions in a collection which offers 
so much were it not for Dr. Jack’s introductory comments on Satyagraha which 
prompt one to wonder why at least one full chapter devoted to the several 
aspects of Satyagraha has not been included. Dr. Jack has made an unfortunate 
choice of words in saying that Gandhi's greatest contribution was in the field of 
“methodology.”’ (p. viii) Without doubt Gandhi’s device of “a new method of 
warfare” is unparalleled as a contribution in the field of social and political tech- 
niques. But to describe a technique for conducting non-violent conflict as meth- 
odology leads only to confusion. One of the sorest needs felt by students of the 
Gandhian experiment remains that of an adequate methodological approach. 
Were the essentials and the implications of Gandhian Satyagraha to be systemat- 
ically formulated, such a contribution would be primarily in terms of a philosophy 
of action. This reviewer agrees with Dr. Jack about the central significance of 
Satyagraha and suggests that a methodology for comprehending its fuller 
meaning is yet to be evolved. The most notable omission in an otherwise excellent 
bibliography is, for the same reason, remarkable: Krishnalal Shridharani’s 
War Without Violence is the best exposition of Gandhian Satyagraha yet pub- 
lished. 

If we may look forward to future contributions as worthwhile as the three 
books reviewed here, it may one day be possible to bridge the gaps in information, 
to analyze with intelligent insight, and to communicate with confidence the 
greater significance of the Gandhian era. 


Joan V. BonpuRaNT 
University of California, Berkeley 
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The Far East in the Modern World. By Franz H. Micnaet and Georce E. 
Taytor. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. x, 724. Bibliography, Index. $6.95. 
This book is an introductory survey of recent Far Eastern history. It is dis- 
tinguished from the several other surveys now in wide use not only by its inclu- 
sion of most recent events, but also by a more adequate coverage of Southeast 
Asia and by the special attention given to American Far Eastern policy and to 
the Communist movement. With a good balance of fact, generalization, and 
interpretation, and written in a very readable style, it is suitable for introductory 
college and university courses. 

The authors inevitably tread on somewhat controversial ground by their 
emphasis on American policy and Communist activities. Nevertheless, their 
treatment of the former is generally well-balanced and satisfactory. The Com- 
munist movement in Asia, however, is described with such emphasis on its 
conspiratorial and insidious aspects that the appeal of Communism and the 
real sources of Communist strength in Asia are not clear. Thus the relationship 
between Communism and developing social and nationalist revolution is occa- 
sionally obscured. This is especially true in the treatment of Communism in 
China, where the authors admittedly differ from many other reputable scholars 
so that more detail and documentation would be desirable. The sections on the 
traditional period and the period of Western influence to World War I (Parts I 
and II), on the contrary, constitute an excellent and effective summary of the 
latest scholarship. The chapters on traditional China and China’s early response 
to the West are particularly good, including an excellent delineation of the 
growth of regionalism during the late Ch‘ing. 

However, in this survey as in many others, the effectiveness of the background 
chapters could be enhanced for the beginning student by more emphatically 
calling attention to those forces and relationships in the traditional period which, 
when projected into the period of Western influence, are of particular importance 
in determining the nature of the Asian response. In some instances, especially 
in the treatment of Southeast Asia, excessive—and perhaps unavoidable— 
brevity is at fault. A single sentence on the role of Buddhism in pre-British 
Burma is a case in point. A student with no other knowledge of Burma is hardly 
in a position to appreciate the ramifications of the decline of the Buddhist church 
under the British. In other cases, selection and emphasis could be improved. 
For example, by describing the numerous factors acting to corrode the social 
and institutional fabric of feudal society, the decline of Tokugawa power is 
clearly and succinctly explained. But the balance of these factors not only brought 
about the end of the Tokugawa; they also acted to shape the Meiji and should be 
described so as to clarify the latter as well as to explain the former. Perhaps the 
best of many possible illustrations is the treatment of the growth of a merchant 
class. The authors properly emphasize this as one essential element in the story 
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of Tokugawa decline. But a description of the limits of mercantile growth, and 
the way in which it became tied in with the feudal economic and political struc- 
ture, is of equal or greater importance for a sound understanding of such phe- 
nomena as the continued dominance of the military after the Restoration, the 
structure of Meiji economy, and the history of the party movement. 

Part III, which comprises the entire second half of the book, treats the period 
from the Russian Revolution to the present, and includes a chapter on American 
Far Eastern policy during that time. This part begins with a chapter on Soviet 
activities in Asia. It includes a description of international Communist doctrine 
and organization, and, as a whole, constitutes not only a history of Soviet 
diplomacy but a general introduction to Communist activity in Asia. This is 
later elaborated in terms of specific countries. In this connection, of course, 
China is of special interest, and it is perhaps here that the authors’ interpretation 
will engender most disagreement. 

Without minimizing the errors and inadequacies of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang, the authors assert that the Communists ultimately conquered 
China because of superior military organization and strategy, because of Russian 
aid in Manchuria, and because the Communists “succeeded, where the National- 
ists had failed, in integrating their military organization with new political and 
social institutions” (p. 447). It is emphatically denied that the latter involved 
decisive popular support. The important sections of the population alienated by 
the Nationalists did not turn to Communism, but became despondent and in- 
different to the civil struggle. “The National Government was not overthrown by 


a ‘popular revolution’ or by the defection of the Chinese ‘people’ as has been so 


often stated”’ (p. 446). 

The emphasis on the institutional and military effectiveness of the Communists 
is well-placed and enlightening; in fact, it could well have been done in even 
greater detail. The denial of Communist popular support and the assertion of 
Chinese indifference are more questionable. Indeed, at times one feels that the 
authors’ interpretation of the Communist rise to power is excessively colored by 
their opinion of the present Communist regime in China. Frequent use of phrases 
such as “so-called land reform program of the Communists,” and Communist 
“exploitation of social discontents,” referring to the period before 1949, does 
little to clarify the attitude of peasants, intellectuals, and others towards Com- 
munist policies at that time. This treatment obscures the relationship of the 
Chinese Communists to the main currents of Chinese nationalism. The reader 
sees the Communists as Communists, but not as Chinese revolutionaries. Such 
oversimplification distorts our understanding not only of the general nature of 
the Chinese Revolution, but also of Chinese Communist policies and practices— 
precisely what the authors are trying to clarify. 

There are a few errors which might be corrected in subsequent editions. Kita 
Ikki was executed in 1937, not 1936 (p. 477). On page 624 the Manchurian 
incident is dated September 19, though elsewhere it is correct. Estimates of the 
population of the entire Korean peninsula vary considerably, though none of the 
late U.N. or South Korean sources checked by this reviewer put it as low as 23,- 
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000,000 (p. 67). A reference to the ‘city of Wuhan” (p. 388) might be confusing 
to the beginner. Party government under Okuma and Itagaki lasted several 
months in 1898, not for two years (p. 261). Nanking was not captured by the 
Nationalists in April 1927 (p. 622), but in March of that year. In connection with 
the latter incident, there is perhaps some ambiguity in attributing the attack on 
foreigners to the “party leaders in Hankow” on page 388 and to “Chinese Com- 
munist elements” on page 622. Moreover, either interpretation is debatable. 
(Robert North, Moscow and the Chinese Communists, p. 93, critically summarizes 
the various interpretations.) 

Besides four maps in the attractively printed text, there are beautiful color 
relief maps of the Far East on the inside covers of the book. There is also a well- 
selected list of books for further reading. The fact that the authors call attention 
to the inevitable variation in the quality and character of the works listed only 
makes more surprising the fact that the list is not annotated. It would be a happy 
phenomenon if all reviewers would join in a campaign against the unannotated 
book list as being representative of an obsolete conception of scholarship. 


James E. SHERIDAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


The United States and Asia. By Lawrence H. Barristini. New York: 
Praeger, 1956. xii, 370. Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 

The publication of a history of American relations with the countries of Eastern 
Asia for the general reader is an event of some interest. With increasing quantities 
of information available about this part of the world, the general reader is 
usually at a loss to find any single volume that will help him to interpret this 
material. The task Dr. Battistini has undertaken is to fill this need and he and the 
publisher are to be congratulated on the venture. 

In his planning, the author has given a high priority to the past half century, 
leaving events before 1900 compressed into about fifty pages. American experi- 
ence in the Philippine Islands is amply and interestingly covered. The remainder 
of this section deals largely with diplomatic and political affairs. Only two brief 
passages are allotted to the missionaries, one of which notes, however, that 
“their influence on our China policy was out of all proportion to their numbers 
and vested interests” (p. 50). The next part of the book, that dealing with the 
period up to 1941, concentrates to a great extent on the rise of Japan and its 
implications for our Far Eastern policy. Finally, in discussing the postwar years 
the author has broadened the scope of the narrative to include brief descriptions 
of Korea, India, and Southeast Asia, as well as Japan and China. 

The prospective reader will be curious to know how the author has adapted 
the material of this subject, usually prepared for more academic audiences, to 
the needs and interests of the general reader. He has done this in part by selec- 
tivity, condensation, and simplification. To some extent he has done it also by 
researches into materials other than the secondary accounts to which most of 
his citations are made. But it is in this matter that he has missed an opportunity 
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to enrich his account with more of the fascinating detail of the personal and 
cultural experiences that have made such an indelible impression on both shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. Most of us seldom think of the Chinese boycott of American 
wares in 1905. But no one will ever forget his experiences with the rich civiliza- 
tions of the trans-Pacific lands, whether it was the sight of a humble chopstick 
or the reading of a volume of literature. This suggests many aspects of our pro- 
longed and close relations with the people of Eastern Asia that would lend them- 
selves to interesting and informative popular accounts. 

In many other ways, however, the author has given the reader incentives to 
follow his story to the end. His style is fluent and clear. Even while telling the 
story of several Asian countries, he has managed to a remarkable degree and 
without sacrifice of proportion, to keep American interests in mind. The broaden- 
ing of the field of interest to include the newly independent countries in the post- 
war period itself reflects the recently awakened American interest in India and 
Southeast Asia. The ten maps convey a clear idea of the changing fortunes of the 
Far Eastern peoples and are simply conceived for easy reference. 


Joun ALBERT WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


World Population and Resources: A Report by PEP. Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, 1956. xxxvii, 339. Appendices. $4.80. 

This report by a Research Group of Political and Economic Planning (PEP) 
is factual, sober, and timely, and maintains the excellent standard that has come 
to be associated with the reports of this organisation. The report poses the 
problem of the imbalance of population and resources that is likely to increase 
over the next twenty-five years, on the national and the international plane, 
with the aid of all the available data and recommends certain policies which may 
alleviate the situation. 

The report is divided into four parts. Part I gives the summary of the past, 
present, and future growth of world population and shows that the world popula- 
tion is likely to rise at a faster rate than has been witnessed hitherto because 
death-control is outpacing birth-control. Attention is then directed to the prob- 
lem of resources and the past, present, prospective, and potential increases in the 
production of food, agricultural commodities, mineral and energy resources, and 
other requirements for economic development over the next twenty-five years. 
The conclusion drawn is that on a global basis the prospects are that the require- 
ments of all these except food can probably be met during the period under review 
and that the food situation is going to become increasingly precarious. In Part 
If the same problem is posed and discussed for nineteen countries in the world 
which represent a variety of types of economic, social, and demographic situa- 
tions. The analysis in this part supports the conclusions of the earlier parts with 
little qualifications. Part III describes the population policies of six countries. 
Part IV arrives at the conclusion that the situation as sketched in the previous 
parts is fraught with great danger and cannot be successfully met withou 
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making death-control proceed hand-in-hand with birth-control. Some recom- 
mendations to achieve this objective follow. 

The theme of the report is well-worn and during recent years several have 
tried their hand at it with different degrees of success or failure. This report has 
two special merits which many of the others lacked, at least to the same degree. 
The first is its awareness of the shortcomings of the available data on population 
and resources and the limitations that these impose upon the conclusions drawn 
from them. The second, and perhaps the most outstanding merit of this report 
is the awareness of the causes of why this problem is not widely and correctly 
understood. Recent discussions of this problem had tended to create the im- 
pression that the failure to understand this problem was mainly confined to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world where it was more badly needed than in the 
developed countries. In refreshing contrast this report recognises that the problem 
is not understood not only in the underdeveloped areas in the worid but also in 
the prosperous and rational West. And what is more, this failure to understand 
on the part of the developed countries of the West is in no small way responsible 
for the failure of the underdeveloped areas to do so. The authors of the report 
write: “As public opinion in the advanced countries is largely unconscious of the 
extent of the results of low birth rates, the international dissemination of ideas 
and information has been blocked at the source. Underdeveloped countries have 
been left for the most part in the dark except for the efforts of a few enthusiasts 
and specialists. They have not been enabled to appreciate that, to catch up 
economically with the West, they must reduce their birth rates much faster than 
the West so as to match the quickly falling death rates. These countries are 
under the impression that reduction of birth rates is a distasteful measure; which 
no Western government would press upon its own people. Such a measure is 
held to involve discrimination between underdeveloped and advanced countries, 
rather than adopting an essential element in Western progress” (p. 309). To the 
best knowledge of this reviewer this is the first time that this point has been so 
well understood and stressed in a report emanating from a developed Western 
country. 

Taking into account the limitations of the available information the picture 
presented by the report is such as to convince any reasonable person. However, 
the appeal to reason is unfortunately neither quick nor strong. The following 
statement of Whitehead’s applies almost literally to the situation described in 
this report: 


Reason is one of the feeblest of Nature’s forces, if you take it at any spot and moment. It 
is only in the very long run that its effects become perceptible. Reason assumes to settle 
things by weighing them against one another without prejudice, partiality, or excitement; 
but what affairs in the concrete are settled by is and always will be just prejudice, partiali- 
ties, cupidities, and excitements. Appealing to reason as we do we are in a sort of a forlorn 
hope situation, like a small sand bank in the midst of a hungry sea ready to wash it out of 
existence. But sand banks grow when conditions favour; and weak as reason is, it has the 
unique advantage over its antagonists that its activity never lets up and that it presses al- 
ways in one direction, while men's prejudices vary, their passions ebb and flow, and their 
excitements are intermittent. 
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This report more than any other is likely to further the task of building up 
that sand bank of reason which is so necessary for the effective tackling of this 
problem. 


N. V. Sovani 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona 


Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. By Sin Mortimer Wuee.er. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xii, 192. Illustrations, Maps, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. $7.50. 

For over two thousand years two great empires of comparable importance and 
extent existed in the world without any real knowledge of the other’s existence. 
The silk which the Romans imported was believed to originate from the Seres, 
but they had only the vaguest notion as to the whereabouts of this people. To the 
Chinese, ancient Rome was known as Ta Ts‘in, but the descriptions of it were 
so inadequate to fit the real Roman Empire that F. Hirth put forward a theory 
that Ta Ts‘in was merely that part of the Empire which centered upon Antioch. 
Chinese emissaries got no further than the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf and 
the History of the Posterior Han Dynasty decides from the poverty of the gifts 
brought by the Roman (Syrian?) emissary to Tongking in A.D. 166 that the 
reports of Ta Ts‘in’s wealth and greatness had been “much exaggerated.” 

The records of Rome-China intercourse being so sparse, the hope was engen- 
dered that archaeology would speak where history was silent, but if Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler’s book (it has only 182 pages of text) reveals all that has been dis- 
covered to date that hope must still be deferred. The sum of the facts as at present 
known does not suffice to provide a convincing picture of the intercourse between 
the two empires. 

The author describes the overland Silk Route and the monsoonal trade with 
India and Ceylon and Southeast Asia, but he does not allow himself enough space 
to do justice even to what has long been known, e.g., Gibbon’s memorable 
description of the annual trade from Myos Hormos (‘‘the objects of which were 
splendid and trifling’) and Warmington’s detailed extension of the subject are 
boiled down to very little. The visit of the Roman trader to Nanking in A.D. 226 
is not mentioned, nor is Aurel Stein’s discovery of the coins of the Emperor 
Valens (364-378) at Yoktan, ancient Khotan. Constantinople or Byzantium are 
not even named. The bibliography is extremely sparse (only four books for 
Asia), and Teggart’s Rome and China (though mentioned in the text) and G. F. 
Hudson’s Europe and China do not appear in it. 

Items which stimulate the imagination, however, are some of the plates, e.g., 
that of the I:.dian ivory statue of Lakshmi from Pompei, the Roman and Indian 
coins from Cochin State, and the Taxila excavations, as well as others of archaeo- 
logical discoveries. 

In this book 112 pages out of a total of 182 are devoted to Europe and Africa, 
and upon these I do not feel myself competent to comment. But in considering 
the book as a whole, the general reader is forced to the conclusion that by far the 
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most significant part of Rome remained within the imperial frontiers and that 
very little, comparatively speaking, penetrated beyond them. 


Victor PuRCELL 
Cambridge University 


Indian Views of Sino-Indian Relations. By Marcarer W. Fisner and 
Joan V. Bonpurant. Indian Press Digests, Monograph Series, No. 1. 
Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, University of California, 
Feb. 1956. 163, xxix. Appendices. $1.50. 

This is a useful and enlightening study of recent Indian-Chinese relations as 
revealed in the Indian press. It is organized around several major events in these 
relations during 1954 and 1955: the negotiated agreement over Tibet signed 
April 29, 1954, which first enunciated the “five principles of peaceful coexistence”’ 
and in which India relinquished all special claims in Tibet; the Geneva Confer- 
ence in mid-1954; Chou En-lai’s visit to New Delhi; the Indo-Chinese cease-fire 
agreement; Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to Peking in October 1954; and the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung in April 1955. A separate chapter on 
Nepal in Sino-Indian relations covers a period from 1950 to January 1956. 
Appendices give published exchanges of notes between India and China concern- 
ing Tibet, some of Nehru’s speeches in Parliament on the subject, and the text of 
the Tibetan Agreement, as well as material on the Colombo and Bandung 
Conferences. 

Twenty-three daily or weekly Indian newspapers published in English are 
regularly surveyed by the staff of the Indian Press Digests. They are published 
in ten of India’s major cities and represent a wide range of opinion. The editors 
have skillfully interwoven their narrative with representative press comment, 
providing a clear picture of press opinion about India’s relations with China. 

The Indian press is free and vigorous. There is strong criticism as well as 
defense of Nehru’s conduct of relations with China, and naturally great diver- 
gences of opinion on specific matters. Certain common themes seem nevertheless 
to stand out. One is the strong determination to try to be friends with Communist 
China. Another is the constant concern for the security of India’s Himalayan 
frontiers—including Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim—since a powerful China has 
asserted control in Tibet. A related theme is the deep skepticism evident con- 
cerning China’s true intentions toward her neighbors in spite of the much 
publicized principles of peaceful coexistence. There is also frequent editorial 
emphasis on the differences between India’s democratic ideology and approach 
to solving the problems of social and economic backwardness and China’s 
communist philosophy and totalitarian methods. Another constant theme is the 
importance of Asia in the world and the determination of Asians to settle their 
own affairs. And finally, an American is made sharply aware of Indian hostility 
towards the United States that is aroused by our policy towards China. 

India’s relations with China were strained in 1950 when China sent its forces 
into Tibet to “liberate” it. The published exchange of notes shows a truculence 
and intolerance on China’s part and anger on India’s side that might have 
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developed into a rupture. After the achievement of an agreement in April 1954, 
however, relations between the two countries entered on a plane of apparent 
cordiality, climaxed by India’s championship of China at Bandung. 

Yet the informative chapter in this monograph dealing with Nepal shows that 
buffer kingdom to be a potential source of friction between the two countries. 
On the one hand is Nehru’s unequivocal stand that Nepal lies within India’s 
defense line and that India will brook no outside interference there. On the other, 
are the Chinese feelers towards a treaty with Nepal, the activities of Nepalese 
Communists, and the enigmatic future of the popular Nepalese revolutionary 
leader, Dr. K. I. Singh. Singh fled to Tibet in January 1952 after his arrest by 
Indian troops which put down the last stages of a revolt in Nepal against the 
Rana regime. Singh spent nearly a year in Tibet, then was in China enjoying 
political asylum until well into 1955. He returned to Nepal via Tibet in Septem- 
ber, after being pardoned by the King, and received a hero’s welcome. He set to 
work to create the United Democratic Party. He seems to have great popularity 
but has remained secretive about his stay in China and what he may have 
absorbed there. Nepal’s Communist Party professes to oppose him. The editors 
conclude this valuable chapter with the observation, ‘‘that Nepal would continue 
to provide one key to Sino-Indian relations seemed well assured.” 

Since this monograph sticks closely to the subject of official Sino-Indian 
relations we do not get as clear a view as we might wish of the underlying image 
of China that is built up through reports of conditions provided by Indian cor- 
respondents and delegations to China. Analysis of this subject would provide 
the western world with a valuable insight into democratic India’s reaction to her 
neighbor’s progress and methods. Nevertheless the monograph in hand is so 
valuable that I venture the hope that the editors will repeat their study every 
few years so that we may have a continuing record of this important subject. 


C. Martin WILBUR 
Columbia University 


A Military History of Modern China 1924-1949. By F. F. Liv. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 312. $6.00. 

This illuminating volume is the first really penetrating account of the rise and 
fall of the Whampoa clique and its leader, Chiang Kai-shek. Despite certain 
shortcomings, it gives the American reader a new comprehension of the military 
side of the Chinese Nationalist regime, which has heretofore been left in shadow 
as a few details may indicate by way of example. 

Beginning abruptly with a fascinating and comparatively detailed story of the 
Whampoa Academy, the author appraises the role of Soviet advisers like Bluecher 
(“Galen”) and Bubnov (“Kisanka,”’ whom Chiang made Moscow recall) in the 
Soviet military mission to the Kuomintang. In Moscow in 1923 Chiang studied 
Red Army training methods and later at Canton he joined in placing “control 
of the armed forces securely in the hands of the party,” Soviet style. The expense 
of the new military power at Canton in part necessitated the Northern Expedi- 
tion, to secure a broader revenue base for it. Facing the split with the Communists, 
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“the politicians of the Kuomintang placed themselves in the hands of the mili- 
tary ... the times called for discipline . . . the Kuomintang’s only real discipline 
was to be found in its military force.” 

Having thus risen to power, Chiang thenceforth relied upon his Whampoa- 
trained subordinates, who became commanders of armies, governors of provinces, 
ministers of state. “For a quarter of a century the same people ruled the armed 
forces.”” The Whampoa spirit, however, so courageous on the early battlefields, 
later became contemptuous of military education and modern administration. 

From 1927 Chiang turned to German advisers (Bauer, Kriebel, Wetzell, von 
Seeckt, von Falkenhausen, accompanied by 137 instructors in the next ten years). .. 
He reorganized the Kuomintang army, in a complete volte-face, to control it 
through a German-type general staff, quite independent of civilian control. 
This “antiquated system known for its inadequacy,” “cumbersome and unusually 
intricate,” gave power to Chiang and position to many generals. Where Wham- 
poa had graduated 5000 officers, the new Central Military Academy now took 
in about 3000 cadets a year. (Between 1929 and 1944 the two schools graduated 
146,449 cadets.) Special service schools were built up, students sent abroad, and 
by 1937 some 2000 general staff officers had been trained. ‘They knew all about 
Sedan and Cannae, but they spent much less time on the basic problems of 
mobilizing the Chinese peasants against Japan.” 

The chief early error in fighting Japan was to sacrifice the crack Central 
Army divisions to hold Shanghai three months against bombardment, with 60 
per cent casualties. Long-term difficulties stemmed from the inefficient command 
structure under the overgrown military council, the many problems of manpower 
mobilization (fourteen million men drafted 1937-45), the defensive death-stand 
tactics (23 per cent overall battle casualties), the lack of an industrial base (e.g., 
20,000 field telephones for a five-million-man army). The generals failed to 
mobilize the civilian leadership and economy. 

Subsequent chapters analyze judiciously and in detail the military impact 
of the Stilwell and Wedemeyer missions, the war effort against Japan, and the 
Nationalist-Communist conflict (though strangely omitting the 1930's). This is 
an insider’s account, sophisticated as to problems of military organization (many 
charts), well informed on military politics and personalities, patriotic but re- 
markably dispassionate. Who is the author? 

Trained as an engineer, ‘“F. F. Liu served with the Chinese Nationalist forces in 
both combat and staff assignments,” was wounded twice and decorated, came to 
the United States and took a Princeton doctorate, and has since worked as an 
electronics and aerodynamics expert. He spent ten years on this book, securing 
valuable advice and collaboration: the English reads very well, sources are in six 
languages, documents are cited from Chinese, German, and American archives. 
As early as 1937 the author conversed with German advisers at the Central 
Military Academy. Some statements in early chapters (hearsay?) seem unsub- 
stantiated, but the notes and wide-ranging bibliography mark out new channels 
into the field of Kuomintang military history. 

All this lends weight to the main theme which emerges from the book—that 
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Chiang’s political reliance on the sessile Whampoa group, because of their 
indubitable loyalty, stultified China’s best military leadership, particularly that 
of the Kwangsi generals, Pai Ch‘ung-hsi and Li Tsung-jen, whose outstanding 
abilities went unused time after time, up to the final complete and utter fiasco 
against the Communists. 

A note on form: considering the significance of his study, the author has been 
poorly served by his editors, who evidently regard romanization as the natural 
endowment of all Chinese, not an acquired capacity. Combined with a lack of 
sinological proof-reading, this produces some 80 errors of form (or form and sense) 
in the text and about 60 in the Bibliography. To take a few examples: Professor 
“Nankano” in the text, with ‘““Nokano” in the footnote (both wrong); p. 221, 
“Hunan-Kiangsi” railway, obviously meaning Hunan-Kwangsi; p. 302, “‘Foreign 
Affairs, published by the Foreign Policy Association’’; p. 66, “Prince Hakubumi 
Ito”; pp. 103 and 200, ““K‘ang-chang,” p. 294 ““Kan-chan,”’ p. 295 “kan-chang,” p. 
132 “‘K‘an-ch‘ang,” p. 147 “k‘an-chang”’ (all for the proper form k‘ang-chan), 
etc. This sort of thing is inexcusable: nearly all these 140 errors could have 
been eliminated in half a day by a third-year graduate student in modern Chinese 
studies. The Index is also far from comprehensive. One is forced to conclude that 
the author was left without proper assistance on the sinological detai!s of form in 
his manuscript, on the false assumption that, as a Chinese scholar, he would 
naturally control the apparatus of notation worked out mainly by non-Chinese 
scholars. Actually, his meaning is seldom distorted by such forms as Hu Han- 
ming or Hu Ning-yi (for Hu Lin-i), or even Kwantung for Kwangtung. But 
since Western editors so persistently bedevil their authors about consistency of 
form, I cannot pass up the chance to strike back. 


J. K. FarrBank 
Harvard University 


The Boxer Catastrophe. By Curestrer C. Tan. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. ix, 276. Bibliography, Index. $4.50. 

In this new study of the Boxer Uprising, Mr. Tan has made good use of numer- 
ous Chinese sources. He presents much interesting information to the English- 
reading public, especially that detailing the happenings inside the Manchu 
Court and amongst Chinese leaders, the tangled diplomacy with Russia over 
Manchuria, and the role played by certain individuals that has thus far received 
less than adequate elucidation. 

On the origins of the Boxers, the author disagrees with George N. Steiger and 
upholds the views of Lao Nai-hsiian. Also at variance with Steiger, he reaffirms 
the generally accepted view that Yuan Shih-kai’s firmness against the Boxers 
in Shantung and Yi Lu’s appeasement of them were responsible for the spread 
of the rebellion from Shantung to Chihli. The author’s major effort, however, is 
found in Chapters 3-5, where he presents an interesting account of the palace 
doings and the interplay between the reactionaries, the liberals, and the middle- 
of-the-road weaklings. He shows how the stubborn ignorance of the Manchu 
Court led it to practice both suppression and appeasement of the Boxers until 
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the situation got out of hand. Even then, the Imperial Government was not 
bent on war but left the door of diplomacy open. War became inevitable as the 
Allied forces pushed on toward Peking. In tracing these developments, the 
author describes the four famous Imperial audiences (using essentially Yuin Yii- 
ting’s Ch‘ung ling ch‘uan hsin lu), discusses the efforts of the Southern Viceroys 
to restrain the dire trend of events, and shows how the reactionaries, never 
really oblivious of the wrongheadedness of the Boxers, wished to use these 
bands to vent their pent-up hatred of the foreigners. Most of the materials he 
uses are well-known among Chinese historians. However, these chapters will 
certainly round out the picture in the existing books on the subject in the English 
language. Particularly interesting is the space Mr. Tan allocates to the part 
played by Shéng Hsiian-huai, Director of Railways and Telegraphs. As to the 
crucial role of Jung Lu, the author is inclined to exonerate him and discounts the 
contents of Tung Fu-hsiang’s letter to him—a viewpoint of some interest but of 
questionable validity. 

Paralleling his account of the peace negotiations with the Powers, the author 
introduces three chapters (8-10) on Russian actions in Manchuria and the intri- 
cate Sino-Russian diplomacy. Not only are Alexeieff, Witte, Lamsdorff, Kuro- 
patkin, and Giers made to live again in their sordid attempt to impose a Russian 
protectorate on Manchuria, but Yang Ju, the Chinese Minister to St. Petersburg 
and his onerous task of resisting Russian pressure are vividly portrayed. The 
spirit of Russian policy vis-A-vis a weak and prostrate China should furnish food 
for thought for all of us who, over half a century later, are witnessing the re- 
surgence of the Chinese people and their quest for a new balance of power with 
this great neighbor. 

The Boxer Uprising was a great turning point in modern Chinese history, 
marking as it did the utter helplessness of the old regirne and the inevitability of 
the national revolution. At times, one wishes that the author had told his story 
in a more effective narrative and with more spirit, thereby conveying the intense 
sense of drama which it possesses. Nevertheless, this is a useful volume, and the 
presentation of pertinent Chinese material on the subject will contribute to a 
better balanced view for the Western reader. 


Pine-cuta Kuo 
Sebastopol, California 


Agrarian Reform in Communist China to 1952. By SHao-er Ona, Chief 
Contributor. Research Memorandum No. 41. xviii, 61. Tables, Figure. 
Chinese Farm Economy after Agrarian Reform. By SxHao-er Ono, Chief 

Contributor. Technical Research Report No. 34. xiii, 32. Tables. 

Two reports of the Human Resources Research Institute, Chinese Documents 
Project. Lackland Air Force Base, Texas: Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, 1955. 

The 1951-53 Chinese Documents Project had the general assignment of 

“delineation of the psychological and sociological vulnerabilities of the Chinese 

Communist regime.” Trained agriculturist Shao-er Ong’s two studies, completed 
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in 1952 and 1953 respectively, are complementary. The first surveys Communist 
agrarian reform—meaning by convention land-tenure reform, and more particu- 
larly land re-distribution. The second study describes the Chinese farm economy 
after land re-distribution. The subject is of vast importance. Dr. Ong’s treatment 
of it is strong in the middle, but weak at both ends. 

Dr. Ong offers no introductory sketch of the general history of land reform in 
China for background. He explains that the Kuomintang regime’s “own agricul- 
tural objectives, what it planned and attempted, and what it actually accom- 
plished, are too far-reaching and varied to be included in this account of agrarian 
reform in Communist China.” This is to exaggerate the difficulty. R. H. Tawney 
reported in 1932 (Land and Labour in China) that, “as far... as programmes are 
concerned, all the agrarian reforms carried out in other parts of the world in the 
course of the last century are now part of the official policy of the Government 
of the Republic [of China|.” It would have taken the author little space to 
record that the Nationalist programs for the most part went unimplemented. 
This would have given a fuller significance to his statements that “land reform 
in China has long been an urgent necessity,” and “the dissatisfaction of the poor 
peasants could easily become the explosive factor of revolution unless the govern- 
ment should do something for them.” The picture would have been in better 
perspective. 

In Memorandum No. 41, Dr. Ong limits his treatment in main to the period 
1947-51, with his discussion revolving in large part around the 1947 “Basic 
Program on the Chinese Agrarian Law” and the 1950 “Agrarian Reform Law.” 
He gives a good general description of the land re-distribution program in its 
institutional aspects—its laws, procedures, and propaganda tactics. He intro- 
duces some concrete data to show the program in actual operation, and assesses 
the strength and weaknesses of the reform. An editorial interpolation strikes 
the balance to find that the total agricultural output in 1952 “attained or possibly 
even succeeded [sic: exceeded?] the prewar peak levels;” however, ‘This increase 
of aggregate agricultural production must be ascribed to factors other than land 
reform. Most important among them were weather, absence of civil war in the 
country, and rehabilitation and development of irrigation works and flood control. 
Some enlargement of acreage is involved. Forced labor may have been a signif- 
icant factor.”’ (Italics in original.) 

In that first study Dr. Ong viewed available data skeptically and raised 
numerous questions which he said required answer before there could be any 
“final evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of the agrarian reform move- 
ment... .”’ In Report No. 34 he writes with a surer touch to show land re- 
distribution brought to “basic completion” (with a few exceptions) by the end of 
1952. He here analyzes the nature of the problems confronting the Peking regime 
in the agricultural sector—the employment of surplus agricultural labor, the 
matter of farm credit, the place of peasant women in the new economy. A section 
on agricultural marketing gives a concise and revealing description of the trade 
apparatuses by means of which the State both procures the peasant’s products 
and supplies his demands. 
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Report No. 34 is thus a useful paper. Yet, it is at the end that weakness again 
appears. Dr. Ong has described agricultural mutual-aid teams and brought 
“agricultural producer cooperatives” into the picture; further, he refers to 
“obviously collectivist tendencies of government agricultural policies.” Yet he 
does not go ou to describe what major development might lie beyond the cooper- 
atives. It was left to the editor to add a footnote to point out that the Commu- 
nists have taken the road to collectivization of Chinese agriculture. 

Data on this aspect of the matter was not lacking. It was made evident in 
Chinese Communist doctrine before the launching of the First Five-Year Plan in 
1953 that land re-distribution was not the final stage. Mao Tse-tung, treating 
the theme “On the People’s Dictatorship” on July 1, 1949, said that, “without 
the socialization of agriculture, there will be no complete and consolidated 
socialism.” In his report of December 10, 1949 on Manchurian agriculture, 
Northeastern People’s Government Chairman Kao Kang said that “it is... 
necessary to cause a decisive majority of the peasantry to develop gradually 
from individualism toward collectivism.” In an article appearing in November 
1951, Vice-Minister of Agriculture Wu Chueh-nung depicted the new develop- 
ments in agriculture as comprising three stages: the initial step of land reform; 
the organization of agricultural production through mutual-aid teams and 
production cooperatives; and then the third stage, ‘‘which still lies in the future: 
collectivization of agriculture on a nationwide scale in the pattern of collective 
farming in the Soviet Union.” 

Developments in Manchuria in particular from 1947 to 1952 offered much 
concrete evidence in substantiation of those long-range plans for the agricultural 
sector. Now, Peking’s schedule calls for complete collectivization of Chinese 
agriculture by the end of the Third Five-Year Plan, 1967. As China enters the 
period of “socialist transformation,” it is evident that the long-suffering Chinese 
peasantry has been charged with the heavy task of supplying surplus capital for 
the country’s industrialization. The way of the peasantry will remain hard; for 
the significance of land re-distribution in China was that it marked the end of one 
system—only to signal the beginning of another. It is only within that fuller 
context that the inherent strength or weakness of Chinese agriculture, poised 
between the old and the new, could be gauged with any approximation of accu- 
racy. 

O. Epmunp CLuBp 
New York City 


Chinese Social History: Translations of Selected Studies. By E-ru Zen 
Sun and Joun De Francis. Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1956. xiv, 400. Maps, Table, Index. $7.00. 

In the Introduction to their Bibliography on Chinese Social History: A Selected 
and Critical List of Chinese Periodical Sources, which appeared in 1952, Drs. 
Sun and De Francis stated that they were also working jointly on a volume of 
translations and summaries of articles selected from that bibliography. The 
promised work is now at hand, and will be received with enthusiasm by every 
student of Chinese history. 
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The authors have chosen twenty-five articles from the 176 listed in their 
critical bibliography for publication in the present volume. Together they total 
over seven hundred pages in the original Chinese. The earliest item included 
appeared first in 1930, and the last in 1947, with the majority dating from the 
mid-1930’s. They are the products of a period of intense intellectual activity, 
and constitute a baseline against which to evaluate the historical work that is 
now being produced in mainland China. 

The riches are embarrassing: Wu Ch‘i-ch‘ang on “The Chinese Land System 
before the Ch‘in Dynasty”; Lao Kan on “Population and Geography in the Two 
Han Dynasties”; Yang Lien-sheng’s “Great Families of Eastern Han’’; Wan 
Kuo-ting on “The System of Equal Land Allotments in Medieval Times’; 
Ch‘en Yin-k‘o’s “Official Salaries as Revealed in T‘ang Poetry’; Ch‘iian Han- 
sheng’s ‘Production and Distribution of Rice in Southern Sung”; Liang Fang- 
chung on “Local Tax Collectors in the Ming Dynasty’”’; Hsia Nai’s “The Land 
Tax in the Yangtze Provinces Before and After the Taiping Rebellion”; and 
seventeen others. 

Every user of the Bibliography on Chinese Social History will undoubtedly 
have some disagreement with the selection of articles for translation and sum- 
mary; it was certainly no easy task to choose only twenty-five for inclusion in 
the present work from the far larger number of important studies available. Those 
included do reflect the preponderant interest of Chinese social historians in 
economic history. And Sun and De Francis have apparently been guided in their 
selection by a desire to ensure that the work of the leading scholars was repre- 
sented, that each of the fourteen subject headings in their bibliography was 
sampled, and that the whole span of traditional China, from the Shang to the 
Ch‘ing, was covered. Although alterations of detail are possible, they have suc- 
ceeded admirably in presenting a cross-section “‘of what modern Chinese scholars 
have produced on the social history of China.” 

This volume will be of value to the expert who is able to read Chinese as well 
as to the non-specialist. While the journals from which the articles have been 
selected were the leading Chinese academic periodicals of the two decades before 
World War II, they are unfortunately available only in a limited number of 
American libraries. But in their handling of the material in the Chinese articles 
the authors have had in mind particularly the non-specialist. They have pro- 
ceeded on the belief that “the study of Chinese history is a task which must 
involve not only professional sinologists but also social scientists who do not 
read Chinese.”’ For the benefit of the latter—-who presumably would find long 
passages replete with technical terminology too difficult to absorb—part of the 
material has been presented in summarized form (described by the authors as 
“actually a mixture of direct translation and close paraphrase’’). Passages of 
major importance, “where it is desirable to have as close an approximation as 
possible of the original ideas,” are given in “full and close translation.”’ All the 
documentation of the original articles has been omitted, but Sun and De Francis 
have provided an indication of the chief sources employed at the end of each 
item together with a brief evaluation of its contents. A glossary gives at least a 
few of the characters for some of the key terminology used in the articles. 
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The result is a product quite readable in English. However, it is open to ques- 
tion how great a contribution to the study of Chinese history will be made by 
social scientists who do not read Chinese (and Japanese!). In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the volume will be of far greater use in the classroom, that is, in training 
social scientists and others who propose to conduct their researches in Chinese 
social history from the original sources. 

There are another 151 articles included in the authors’ bibliography which 
await treatment similar to that given to the twenty-five printed here—enough 
to make six valuable volumes. In consideration of the physical inaccessibility of 
these periodical sources, might it not be possible also to reprint—by photo-offset 
or a similar process—the Chinese language originals for the benefit of all workers 
in the Chinese history field? 


A. FrEUERWERKER 
University of Toronto 


Etudes sur la société et l'économie de la Chine médiévale. I: Le traité 
économique du ‘“‘Souei-chou.’" II: Le traité juridique du ‘Souei- 
chou.’” By Errenne Batazs. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953-54. 217. vi, 227. 
Gld. 12 and 30. 

It is seldom that a reviewer of sinological books can say that the volumes he 
has been assigned set a new bench mark in a specific field of inquiry and contribute 
interpretations of the highest importance for the understanding of Chinese 
civilization as a whole. But this is the case with the volumes under review. These 
two studies are the first two parts of a trilogy which will be completed by a 
parallel study of the Treatise on Law of the Chin-shu. Volume I has been awarded 
the Prix Stanislas Julien by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and 
the studies as a whole will assure for their author a notable place among con- 
temporary scholars of China. The title of the series (in which the term ‘“médié- 
vale” refers to the years A.D. 200-600) is indicative of the scope and importance 
of these studies; they are far more than annotated translations of key texts, and 
they illumine—as do no other volumes—-the many-faceted life and culture of 
China in a period of momentous change. 

Balazs devotes most of the Introduction to Volume I to a discussion of the 
major social and economic problems of the years of disunion. Among these were 
the almost unbridgeable social chasm which separated the aristocracy who were 
the perpetuators of Chinese civilization from the commoners who were its drones; 
the emergence of a Turco-Mongol aristocracy in the north which slowly came to 
terms with a Chinese elite whose social power had survived its political eclipse; 
the problem of the peasants who had little choice between the “protection” of 
landed magnates and the oppressive labor and tax exactions of autocratic govern- 
ments; the problem of warfare, of who made wars and of how soldiers were 
recruited, and how organized; the problem of racial antagonism and its import 
for the history of the period. 


! Reprinted from T‘oung pao, XLII (1953), 113-329. 
*Vol. IX of Bibliothéque de |’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. 
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This delineation of problems gives a context and added dimensions of meaning 
to the “Treatise on Economics” which, like other essays in the Sui-shu, is a 
review of developments throughout the period of disunion. Balazs has presented 
an accurate and unlabored translation of a text which is often difficult and which, 
in its survey of three hundred years, is often bald and perfunctory; no matter 
how resigned one may have become to the limitations of traditional historiog- 
raphy, it is irritating to encounter prolixity in obvious moralizing and almost 
total silence on many matters, e.g., merchants, on which one would like to be 
informed, Balazs’ commentary in the form of notes does much to compensate 
for the deficiencies of the Treatise. It is the first commentary in any language and 
does much to explicate difficult passages. But more than this it amplifies and 
develops from ancillary sources some of the major themes that are little more 
than broached in the Treatise itself. These notes are filled with valuable informa- 
tion and brilliant suggestions. They contain brief essays on numismatics and 
counterfeiting (note 218), on the stipends and land rights of the various ranks 
of Sui officialdom (note 131), on the work of the great Sui engineer Yii-wen K‘ai 
(note 155), on the names of foreign countries in Sui usage (notes 184-185), and 
on a wide variety of other problems and personalities of the period. The reader 
is warned however that until the third volume appears with its index to the 
series, he would do well to make his own notes or risk losing in these closely 
printed pages a brilliant insight or the solution to an intractable problem. 

The seven appendices which complete this volume further supplement the text 
and commentary. They deal with some of the major social and economic problems 
of the period of disunion. The first two are on war and military organization; the 
third is a translation of a key document on landed property under the Northern 
Ch‘i; the fourth is a supple and accurate translation of the Six Articles of Su Ch‘o, 
the architect of the Northern Chou state (cf. also Chauncey 8. Goodrich, 
Biography of Su Ch‘o, Berkeley, 1953); the fifth is a statistical resumé of the 
literature of the period; the sixth is an admirable demographic and descriptive 
survey of the diverse regions of China based largely on the “Geographical 
Treatise” of the Sui-shu; a chronological table of the principal events of the 
sixth century has been added for the convenience of the reader. This volume is 
in every respect a notable contribution both to the economic history of China 
and to the institutional and cultural history of an important period in the develop- 
ment of Chinese civilization. 

The second volume in the series is built upon a translation of the “Treatise on 
Law” of the Sui-shu—a text which is at once a review of the legal institutions of 
the period of disunion and a survey of the lega! measures and operations of the 
short but pivotal dynasty of Sui. Because of the disappearance of the medieval 
codes, this treatise together with that of the Chin-shu which will be studied in 
Volume IlI—are highly important sources for the history of Chinese law in a 
formative period. 

In his Introduction Balazs discusses the Treatise and then certain features 
of Chinese law generally and of its evolution during the period of disunion. His 
view of the difference between the Legalist and the Confucian attitudes towards 
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law is central to his interpretation of the Treatise and of the legal institutions of 
the medieval period: 


... confucianistes et légistes sont (et seront toujours) d’accord sur la nécessité de sévir 
contre les classes viles avec toute la rigueur de la loi. Od ils s’opposent, c’est quand il 
s’agit d’élever la loi 4 l’universalité et de frapper indistinctement classes viles et noblesse, 
classes dirigées et classe dirigéante. Ce n’est pas le légalité en soi qui les divise, mais 
l’égalité devant la loi. (p. 9) 


In Balazs’ view the Confucian code builders and jurists of the era of disunion are 
the heirs of the Han Confucian bureaucracy which accepted law as an instrument 
of state power hut denied its application to themselves—the elite whose adherence 
to the norms of proper behavior (li) placed it above the law. This interpretation 
is most persuasively worked out, but I suspect that other specialists in Chinese 
law may challenge certain aspects of it. Not being such a specialist myself I can 
only suggest in a most tentative way that the universality of the law may not 
have been as totally rejected by all Confucians as Balazs’ thesis would lead one 
to believe. Did not the infusion of the law with li in this period amount to the 
addition of universal norms? And did not some of the officials of autocratic 
monarchs, e.g., Kao Chiung of the Sui, compromise in the direction of universal- 
ity? The existence of such a tendency might help to explain the passage in 
the law of the Liang (p. 40 and note 61), with which Balazs has difficulty, 
that all prisoners who fail to confess are to be subjected to ordeal without dis- 
tinction of class. 

Balazs speculates on the paradox that, although this was an age when Bud- 
dhism pervaded public and private life, there are almost no references to it in the 
law. This paradox, he says, 


il est possible de |’expliquer par l’hostilité foncitre du droit public contre l’intrusion d’un 
corps étranger, ainsi que par la non-fixation des droits coutumiers. L’explication reste ce- 
pendant insuffisante pour prouver |’absence ou, ce qui est infiniment plus vraisemblable, 
l’existence et la disparition d’un droit spécifiquement bouddhique (répandu dans un milieu 
populaire, commercial surtout?). (p. 17) 


Although there are traces of a Northern Wei code for clerics, I am inclined to 
think that one for lay Buddhists generally did not emerge. The Chinese lay 
believer of these centuries made his peace with secular power and his adjustment 
to the prevailing social norms. Neither the clergy nor any article of Buddhist 
faith would have moved him to do otherwise. If this is correct, then the merchant 
who adhered to Buddhism might gain spiritual dignity but not release from the 
restrictive bonds of law and custom. 

The Introduction gives an excellent analysis of the role of re-codification in 
dynastic transitions and a brief lucid account of the way in which the legal 
traditions of the barbarian north and the Chinese south—both stemming ulti- 
mately from the Han system—tended, as the period of disunion wore on, to 
converge and then to merge in the code and judicial institutions of the Sui. The 
Sui code was the basis for that of the T‘ang, and the provisions of these codes 
were often adopted without change by the codifiers of the succeeding millennium. 
Thus much of the law of this long period was the product of the evolution which 
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occurred in the period from the Three Kingdoms to the Sui, and this gives to this 
study a far-reaching importance for the history of Chinese law. 

The translation of the “Treatise on Law” is supported by a rich and illuminat- 
ing commentary in the form of 315 notes. Many of the notes are important inde- 
pendent essays on the institutions of the period and on some of the key concepts 
of Chinese social thought. As one example note 184, pp. 142-145, discusses the 
origins and nature of the “ten odious crimes” (shih e) and in doing so analyzes 
with great point the key social value of hsiao so long fatuously translated as 
“filial piety.”’ 

The Appendices contain several valuable essays which carry forward Balazs’ 
long effort to discern social realities behind the moralizing facade of traditional 
historical texts. The first of these is an analysis of the stereotype of the oppressive 
official (k‘u-li) whom Balazs sees, not simply as a “bad man” but as the type of 
official recently risen from the plebs who becomes the implacable arm of despotic 
state power; he is the emperor’s man in the perennial struggles between the throne 
and the entrenched families. The second and third Appendices contain transla- 
tions of documents which bring to life the atmosphere of judicial processes in the 
Middle Ages; the cold-blooded technical discussion on the application of torture 
to elicit confessions (Ch‘en-shu 33) is striking evidence for Balazs’ view that 
upstanding Confucians accepted without a qualm many of the most inhuman 
procedures of the Legalist tradition. Tables on the filiation and content of the 
legal codes and institutions of the Middle Ages are presented in Appendices 2-8. 
The last Appendix, on the loci classici of Chinese law, uses a device which might, 
if widely applied, help reduce the Chinese Canon to its essentials. This is a cate- 
gorization of classical quotations according to their operational use. He presents 
the thirteen texts which are most frequently cited in favor of an indulgent appli- 
cation of the law and the thirteen which have been used to support a rigorous 
application. I hope that scholars working in different fields may be inspired to 
attempt similar analyses of the ways in which particular quotations are used 
to support particular points of view. 

This review has, I am afraid, failed adequately to suggest the high intellectual 
excitement of these volumes, their author’s virtuosity in analyzing ideas and 
institutions, and the happy absence of all pedantic cant. They are a pleasure to 
read and a monumental contribution to our understanding of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, 


Artuur F. Wricutr 
Stanford University 


Confucius et son temps. By Jeanne Gripekoven. Brussels: Office de Publi- 
cite, 8. A., 1955. 112. Plates, Tables, Bibliography, Index. Fr. 75.- 
Confucius: His Life and Time. By Liu Wu-cut. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. xv, 189. Bibliography, Index. $3.75. 
“Every period has its own Confucius; indeed, at the same period there were 
often several brands of Confucius” says the distinguished historial Ku Chieh- 
kang (Ku shih pien, I1, 131). Miss Gripekoven’s is essentially the Confucius of 
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French sinology in the twenties and a little earlier (Couvreur, Chavannes, 
Granet, Maspero). Mr. Liu’s is the traditional Confucius of the average educated 
Chinese, that is to say a Fundamentalist’s Confucius, unaffected by 250 years 
of critical Chinese sinology, from Ku Yen-wu to the present day; a Confucius 
who in the hearts of laymen has remained unaltered since the fourteenth century. 
There is no need, Mr. Liu feels, to explain, much less to question, any of the 
extraordinary things that tradition (and in particular the Shih chi) tells us about 
the Master. He even says (p. 47) that one story “is too good to be untrue,” a 
remark which clearly avows that he writes from the heart rather than from the 
head. 

The strangest episode of all in the traditional account of Confucius is the 
story of his ordering the execution and dismemberment of the dwarf-dancers at 
the treaty-meeting at Chia-ku. The bloodthirsty act seems completely at vari- 
ance with the Confucian doctrine of love and forbearance. Many Chinese have 
been as startled by it as Indians would be if they were asked to believe that 
Gandhi or Vinoba had demanded that a troup of Kathakali dancers should be 
hung, drawn and quartered. The great scholar Chiang Yung (1681-1762) said 
the story was incredible and had obviously been invented by later Confucians 
(hou ju); though why they should have traduced the Master in this way he does 
not explain. How do our two writers deal with the episode? Mr. Liu (p. 79) merely 
tells the story without comment, regarding it perhaps in this instance as “‘too 
bad to be untrue.” Miss Gripekoven also accepts the story, but feels it necessary 
to add the note (I translate from her French): ‘““Under normal circumstances 
Confucius detested violence; but the dangerous situation in which he and the 
Duke of Lu found themselves compelled him to take this extreme measure.” 
Granet in Danses et légendes treats the Sacrifice of the Dancers as a ritual theme 
arbitrarily attached to a particular person, time and place. He would, I am sure, 
have dismissed Miss Gripekoven’s footnote with his favourite adjective of dis- 
approval—narf. 

Another test-case is the alleged meeting between Lao Tzu and Confucius, at 
which Confucius accepted Lao Tzu as his master. Mr. Liu dismisses the argu- 
ments of those who do not believe the story as “hair-splitting.” He is in good 
company, for Hu Shih in his History of Chinese Philosophy (Chinese edition, 
1918, p. 47) also accepted the meeting as a historical fact and has not, so far as 
I know, changed his mind. But given the shadowy nature of Lao Tzu as an indi- 
vidual and the unreliable character of the sources, the subject seems hardly a 
more promising one than a discussion of the meeting between Solon and Aesop, 
whose fables, heard as one might say ‘from the horse’s mouth” are alleged to 
have assisted the great legislator in drawing up his Code. 

Miss Gripekoven, on the other hand, believes that the story was invented by 
Taoists in order to demonstrate the superiority of Lao Tzu’s teaching over that 
of Confucius. She could have ‘strengthened her case by adding that similar 
stories, designed to show the indebtedness of Buddha to Lao Tzu, were undoubt- 
edly fabricated by Taoists at a later date. She does not explain why Confucians 
were so obliging as to give currency to Taoist propaganda. A possible answer 
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might be that the story dates from a time when Taoism was accepted as the true 
“inner doctrine’ and Confucianism (simultaneously) as the true ‘outward 
doctrine.” 

I cannot think that Mr. Liu in his translations always succeeds in saying what 
he means. He tells us for example (p. 79) apropos of the unfortunate dwarfs that 
“as they were being executed, their hands and feet flew apart,” which seems to 
imply some kind of martyrdom-miracle. Miss Gripekoven says “the dwarfs were 
put to death and their hands and feet dispersed.’”’ Judging by parallel passages 
the Shih chi text (which, like the dwarfs, seems at this point to have been muti- 
lated) can indeed only mean that they were dismembered and their arms and legs 
deposited in separate places. 

The French book is elegantly though in some cases irrelevantly illustrated by 
drawings based on Han reliefs. The bibliographies of both books are wayward. 
Mr. Liu mentions my translation of the Book of Songs, but not Karlgren’s. Miss 
Gripekoven does not mention my translation of the Analects, which is an attempt 
to discover what the book meant when it was written, and seems to rely exclu- 
sively on Couvreur’s, which is based on the Neo-Confucian (11th and 12th cen- 
tury) re-interpretation. It is a mistake, too, to refer the reader to Cordier’s 
Histoire générale, a book so bad that it should never be mentioned. 


ArtTHuR WALEY 
London 


The Nestorian Documents and Relics in China. By P. Y. Sagxi. Tokyo: 


Maruzen, 1951. 525, 30, 101. Appendices, Illustrations, Maps, Index, 
Chinese Texts. 

It is difficult for an historian to give a proper evaluation of Professor Saeki’s 
exhaustive volume. The author has written largely from the point of view of a 
Christian interested in the vicissitudes of that faith in earlier periods of Chinese 
history. He has not given usa history of the Nestorian faith in China, rather he has 
made a careful compilation and interpretation of Sino-Nestorian documents and 
inscriptions. Though an historian would possibly desire somewhat more detailed 
analysis of the documents, there is the additional advantage that most of the 
relevant written sources on Nestorianism in China are here brought together. 
The present second edition contains some documentary material not included 
in the first edition (1939), and thus probably represents the most complete 
anthology of Sino-Nestoriana in existence. 

The historian cannot help getting the impression that Nestorianism in China 
represents an extremely minor and relatively unimportant facet of Chinese his- 
tory. There is no doubt that Nestoranism entered China along with other West 
Asiatic sects, and profited from the generally tolerant atmosphere of traditional 
China. The zeal of the early Nestorian missionaries is well known, and it is not 
surprising that missions were to be found in China, as well as in Central Asia, 
India, and, of course, the various countries of Western Asia. For the Chinese 
literatus of the time, Nestorianism must indeed have seemed almost indistin- 
guishable from Manichaeism, Judaism, and later Islam. Doctrinal differences 
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meant nothing to the Chinese, and the similarities in terminology with Buddhism 
must have left the Chinese even more impervious to their doctrines. The only one 
of the West Asiatic religions which has had any traditional success in China is 
Islam, and then largely in northwestern China and relatively new territories like 
Yunnan (brought under Chinese control by the Mongols). Christianity has suc- 
ceeded in China only to a very limited extent, and then in conjunction with West- 
ern political and social influence. The utter failure of Christianity during the late 
Ming indicates that without the decisive impact of Western material culture and 
socio-ethical values, the Christian missions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries would have had little success. Naturally, Westerners take a deep inter- 
est in the fate of Christianity in China, yet it must be admitted that this interest 
is somewhat ethnocentric, and has little relevance for a serious study of Chinese 
culture or history. For the historian of China, the history of Nestorianism is of 
greater interest in terms of Chinese political and mercantile relations with the 
nations of the West, rather than for any doctrinal reasons. It is thus the hope of 
this reviewer that future scholars would expand their study of foreign sects in 
China during the T‘ang, Sung, and Yiian dynasties to include other equally in- 
teresting sects such as Manichaeism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Judaism. 

The historian must be thankful to Professor Saeki that, whatever his motives, 
he has presented the scholarly world with an almost complete anthology of Chi- 
nese Nestoriana, which will serve as a valuable source for studies of medieval 
China’s relations with the West. 


H. F. ScourMANN 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Lungtu Dialect: A Descriptive and Historical Study of a South 
Chinese Idiom. By Sgren Ecrerop. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1956. xix, 284. d.kr. 70.- 

The Lungtu dialect is spoken west of Shekki in the Chungshan district of the 
Chinese province of Kwangtung. The material for the present study was gathered 
by the author during a stay in Chungshan from July 1949 to January 1950. The 
purpose of this work is on the one hand to offer a synchronic description of the 
Lungtu dialect and to account for the results of its contact with distantly related 
contiguous dialects, and on the other hand to determine its relationship to the 
older reconstructed stages of Chinese and to the other Chinese dialects from a 
diachronic point of view. There are three parts in this work: (1) The preliminaries 
contain geographical and linguistic information relevant to the study of the 
Lungtu dialect, including brief outlines of the phonology of six other Chinese 
dialects, viz. Standard Cantonese, Shekki (Standard Chungshan), Swatow, 
Amoy, Foochow, and Peking. (2) The descriptive part gives a detailed impres- 
sionistic account of the phonetics of Lungtu, and offers several different possible 
phonemic solutions. One solution is decided upon as the preferable one for the 
present purpose and is used in the rest of this work. Morphophonemic changes of 
consonants and tones are indicated, and a few words are said about sentence 
intonation. Word order and word classes are also discussed. There are a syllabary, 
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containing all the recorded syllables of the colloquial as well as the literary 
idioms, and a number of texts (in colloquial idiom) in phonemic transcription, 
Chinese characters, and English translation. (3) In the historical part, the Lungtu 
dialect is determined as belonging to the southern subclass of Fukienese known 
as Hoklo. Three strata are discernible in the Luntgu linguistic heritage: a recent 
Cantonese stratum, a stratum introduced from the north during T‘ang, and a 
stratum which probably goes back to the language of Fukien after the Han dy- 
nasty migration. 

This work is dedicated to the author’s teachers, Kaj Barr, Y. R. Chao, KAére 
Grgénbech, Louis Hjemslev, and Bernhard Karlgren, whose influence is mani- 
fested throughout this work. The treatment on phonology is thorough and excel- 
lent. The section on word order and word classes (pp. 52-70) is unique and inter- 
esting. The author’s grammatical analysis is based on a simplified version of 
Hjemslev’s theory of language, which has not been tested in many languages. 
The author’s discussion is quite different from the traditional approach, and it 
can be characterized by the following remarks: (1) no distinction between the 
morphology and the syntax (of course, this distinction is not always necessary), 
(2) no distinction between the discussion of parts of speech (such as nouns, verbs, 
etc.) and that of sentence structure (such as subject, predicate, etc.), (3) no 
mention of immediate constituents, (4) no mention of ranks or layers (however, 
he does use the term secondary centrals in 2.22, 2.4112111), (5) no distinction 
between internal and external structures (although he does say ‘‘precentral con- 
taining central’’ in 2.4111, and “postcentral containing central” in 2.4112), (6) 
no mention of endocentric and exocentric structures. According to the author’s 
exposition, as I understand it, two units (or morphemes, or “‘word’’) can be either 
of the following possible relationships: (I) If the order of A and B is reversible, 
then they are in juxtaposition. (II) (1) If they presuppose each other, then they 
are bound to each other. (2) (a) If A is presupposed by B, then A modifies B; (b) 
If B is presupposed by A, then A is modified by B. The distinction between 
modification and bound forms is often very hard to make. In 2.311112, the author 
has tried, though without much success, to use the criterion of omission to decide 
whether two units are bound to each other or they are in the relationship of modi- 
fication. He has established the following types of structure: (1) Bound /te 
?4/ ‘number five, the fifth’, /niqdat/ ‘February’; (II) Modifications: (1) Negat- 
ables, (a) negator+negatable /?msi/ ‘it is not’, (b) negator+non-conjugatable 
/?wntha/ ‘not big’, (c) negator+conjugatable /?thm{/ ‘do not sleep’, conjugat- 
able+conjugator /mi?iam/ ‘state of having gone to sleep’; (2) Non-negatable, 
(a) approximator+approximatable+singulative /j6md? ?4ke/ ‘about five’, (b) 
approximatable+independent singulative /kAawstaj/ ‘nine years’, (c) ap- 
proximatable + collective /léksép tia siw/ ‘sixtieth birthday’, (d) approximata- 
ble+dependent singulative+collective /?oke neq/ ‘a person, one person’, (e) 
singulative+collective /ke neq/ ‘the person, a person’; (3) Negatable + collective, 
(a) non-conjugatable +collective /kimtk/ ‘old tree’, (b) conjugatable +collec- 
tive /chiiq taa/ ‘infused tea’; (III) (1) Locative /pidj’ ?faw/ ‘behind’ can be 
modified by a singulative /ke/ bound to a preceding word or a group of words, 
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e.g. /phansdjchi ke pij’ ?Aaw/ ‘behind the fountain’, (2) Temporative /?1 ?faw/ 
‘after’ is bound toa preceding word or a group of words, e.g. /nisép' 71 ?Aaw/ ‘after 
twentieth (of the month)’. He describes all other structures purely in terms of 
position. But the statements on page 59 (negatables may be subdivided according 
to the kind of postcentral they can take), in 2.41121 (with centrals which regularly 
require a postcentral), and in 2.41122 (with negatables which do not regularly 
require a postcentral) indicate that there may be some other types of relationship 
which are more than merely positional arrangement. His discussion on positions 
is based on the assumption that non-omissible negatables (such as, /si/ ‘it is’, 
etc.) and the words /mo/ ‘not have’ and /?u/ ‘have’ are called centrals. Centrals 
are surrounded by centripetals (either precentrals or postcentrals), and centrip- 
etals are flanked by centrifugals (either precentrals or postcentrals). The number 
of centrifugals and centripetals are unlimited, and both the centrifugals and the 
centripetals can be either proximals (being close to the central) or distals (being 
far away from the central). But the author does not offer any detailed discussion 
on the sequence or order of the centrifugals and the centripetals, nor does he say 
where the boundary lies between the proximal centrifugal and the distal centrip- 
etal. However, he does say that collectives, singulatives, and locatives are 
always centrifugals and ambipositionals. Ambipositionals are words which occur 
both as precentrals and postcentrals. Words which occur as precentrals only or as 
postcentrals only are called unipositionals. As a whole, the author’s approach 
on grammar is quite new, and yet promising. I hope that the bulk of material 
can be increased, and the analysis can be refined, so that a new method of dealing 
with Chinese grammar can be developed. 
Kun CHANG 

University of Washington 


Spoken Amoy Hokkien. Vol. I. By Nicnotas CLeaveLanp Bopman. Kuala 
Lumpur: Charles Genier & Son, Ltd., 1955. Distributed in the U. 8. by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. iv, 367. $4.00. 

In his Introduction the author states that “the methods used in this book 
follow the pattern of the spoken language texts which were developed by linguis- 
tic scientists for use of the Armed Forces of the United States during the Second 
World War, and which have since been further developed at the Foreign Service 
Institute, Department of State, Washington.” 

Like some of the original spoken-language texts published as a result of the 
war effort, such as Mary R. Haas’ Spoken Thai and Charles Hockett’s Spoken 
Chinese, this book offers in fact much more than it promises, containing also 
original contributions of the highest order pertaining to the phonology and 
grammar of the language under discussion. Bodman’s book is without doubt 
one of the very finest in this long series of practical language primers prepared by 
professional linguists. 

The “method” itself set forth and recommended by Bodman in the Introduc- 
tion strikes the reviewer, who in Europe well before the war was taught a number 
of languages including English according to very similar principles, as something 
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less original and epoch-making than it has appeared to be in the United States. 
The lack of tradition, not to say the anti-traditionalism which is at the same 
time the strength and the weakness of much American linguistic science, has 
caused linguists to forget that some of their discoveries must, in the annals of 
the science, be classed as rediscoveries at most. What was new in America was 
the vigorous and large-scale application, not the method as such. 

Common to most of these books is the manner in which phonological and 
grammatical information is injected bit by bit after each lesson, known also 
from old-fashioned language primers of the type “A Hundred Lessons in Ger- 
man.’’ How much more useful they would be to a larger variety of readers if they 
gave a systematic presentation of linguistic systems instead of purposely dis- 
organizing what the linguist has labored so hard to organize in the first place. 
Y. R. Chao’s Mandarin and Cantonese primers have in an admirable way shown 
how this can be done without doing harm to the “method.” 

Scattered through the book the patient reader will find among other things: 
a new phonemic analysis of the Amoy dialect; the best description of juncture 
phenomena in any Chinese dialect up till now; important remarks on morphemes 
and words, compounds and constructions, time and aspect. 

Dr. Bodman is to be congratulated for this fine contribution to Chinese 
dialectology and to the practical teaching of an important Southeast Asian 
language. 

Sgren Ecerop 
University of California, Berkeley 


Ch‘éng-tzii-yai: The Black Pottery Culture Site at Lung-shan-chén in 
Li-ch‘éng-hsien, Shantung Province. Ed. Li Cut, Liane Sst-yuna, 
Tuna Tso-pin, Fu Sst-nren, Wu Curin-tTine, Kvo Pao-cniin, and Liv 
Yt-ns1a. Tr. Kenneru Starr. Yale University Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy, No. 52. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. 232, 54 Plates. Illus- 
trations, Tables, Appendices, Bibliography. $3.50 (paper). 

The Academia Sinica published the original report of Ch‘eng-tzu-yai in two 
editions, one entirely Chinese, the other with an appended English summary. 
Appearing in 1934 as the first number of Archaeologia Sinica these limited editions 
have long been out of print. Hence, a third version, this time as an English 
translation, is a most welcome addition to the literature on protohistoric China. 
Many archaeological studies become obsolete in the light of subsequent research; 
an excavation report is not subject to such deterioration. In the process of exca- 
vation every archaeological site is destroyed leaving only a collection of rubbish 
supported by field notes and the report of the finds. These documents then be- 
come our primary sources for that one facet of man’s accomplishments. 

This publication is most timely for the reviewer knows of at least three studies 
based in part on the excavations at Ch‘eng-tzu-yai that will appear very soon. 
The most important of these is a definitive analysis of early Chinese ceramics 
excavated by the Academia Sinica now in preparation by Dr. Li Chi in Taipei. 
The text will be in both Chinese and English. The University of Washington is 
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bringing out a printed version of Dr. Li Chi’s Walker-Ames lectures delivered in 
1955 at Seattle, “The Beginnings of Chinese Civilizations.”’ Last June the galley 
proofs for the ‘Proceedings of the Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress,” to 
be published in Manila, were already completed, and progress on this extensive 
volume had begun. It includes two papers on Chinese protohistory by Dr. Li Chi 
as well as several articles by other prominent scholars on the same subject. Dr. 
Li Chi’s contributions to this congress have already appeared in pamphlet form 
in Taiwan. Such additions to the literature on early Chinese culture will tend to 
increase rather than decrease the demand for copies of the excavation reports. 

The work at Ch‘eng-tzu-yai was of greatest importance because: (1) it gave the 
first dramatic evidence of a distinct major cultural tradition in East China of 
the late neolithic period; (2) here standard, systematic, archaeological methods 
were first applied to a Chinese site by Chinese excavators; (3) the union of 
archaeological and historical techniques, unusually successful in the study of 
Chinese history and prehistory, is clearly exemplified; (4) for the first time a com- 
plete picture of an early Chinese town site was obtained; this was in marked 
contrast to the previous concentration on tomb sites with an undue emphasis 
upon the most elite stratum of Chinese society; (5) finally, both the excavation 
and the publication of the report were wholly Chinese enterprises, a fact which 
was an understandable point of national pride. 

In recognition of the many difficulties and dangers inherent in rendering 
archaeological terminology into a foreign language the translator has taken 
several precautions. He admittedly sacrificed smoothness of English style for 
accuracy of translation, a slight blemish in a work intended primarily for refer- 
ence. Where his choice of words differs markedly from those in the English sum- 
mary of the Chinese edition such differences have been indicated and explana- 
tions are offered for the variant forms. Although all original footnotes have been 
retained much new material has been added in a vastly increased number of 
notations. The translation contains four extensive appendices in which compara- 
tive chronological tables are presented, the names and reign periods of relevant 
Chinese rulers are listed, Chinese character equivalents for proper names and 
terms referred to in the translation are given in Chinese with brief English 
explanations; and finally, an entire appendix is devoted to a summary of the 
difficult nomenclature that was used to describe the handles of vessels. For the 
convenience of those who wish recourse to the Chinese text, the first edition 
pagination has been indicated by the insertion of page numbers enclosed in 
brackets at the proper intervals. 

No bibliography was included in the Chinese publications. The translation 
has an extensive bibliography which includes the citations of the translator as 
well as a list of all works referred to by the authors. The present work is well 
printed with good illustrations. The original format has been followed as closely 
as practical and the various additions are extremely valuable. Certainly the mod- 
est hope expressed by Dr. Starr in his Preface, “that the usefulness of the trans- 
lation will outweigh its imperfections,’ has been more than realized. 

Mitiarp Rogers 
Seattle Art Museum 
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Dai Kanwa jiten (The Great Chinese-Japanese Dictionary}. Vol. I. By 
Moronasui Tersust. Tokyo: Dai Shikan Shoten, 1955. v, vii, x, iii, 1082. 
The republication of this huge dictionary is an important event for all students 
of Chinese literature, since it brings together in one work a great deal more lexical 
material than can be found in any other single dictionary. According to an ad- 
vertising pamphlet it contains 2000 more individual characters than are in the 
K‘ang-hsi dictionary, and 100,000 more compounds and phrases than are in the 
great thesaurus, P‘ei-wen yin-fu. The first volume covers only the first 12 radi- 
cals. The whole projected work will be in 12 volumes averaging 1100 pages each, 
with a thirteenth volume of indexes. Publication is expected to be completed in 
November 1959. 

Information given under individual characters is quite extensive. The on 
readings are given with no distinction between kan-on and go-on; a Chinese fan- 
ch’ieh is generally taken from Chi-yiin, and is followed by indication of rhyme 
class; if the modern Pekingese pronunciation is known it is given both in Chinese 
phonetic symbols and in Wade-Giles romanization. This information can all be 
found elsewhere, and it is in the wealth of definition that the present dictionary 
excels. A comparison on the basis of 13 characters selected at random shows 70 
definitions given in Tz‘u-hai as against 136 in the new dictionary. Some of this is 
due to the fact that peculiar Japanese uses are listed in the latter. 

When it comes to compounds and phrases the comparison is much more strik- 
ing. Under the character chu ‘lord’ Tz‘u-hai has 80 entries, while the Japanese 
dictionary has 295. The serial numbering of all entries makes for easy reference, 
but the order of arrangement, from the point of view of the Chinese scholar, is 
most unfortunate. The whole plan of the dictionary follows the radical system 
until it reaches the second character of a compound, when it shifts abruptly to 
the go-ja on system. This means that the student of Chinese cannot readily find 
a particular entry among the 295 unless he knows the Japanese reading of the 
second element. This limits the usefulness of the work not only for sinologists, 
Japanologists, too, will have their difficulties when the second character is a rare 
one, or one with alternative readings. It is hard to understand what prompted this 
very unwise choice for arrangement. In regard to phrases of more than two char- 
acters there is no consistent system. In general, the threes are given after the 
twos, the fours after the threes, and so on. But just as often a longer phrase is 
given directly after a shorter one that begins in the same way. From indications 
in the advance publicity the index volume will be a 1000-page affair, and it is 
to be hoped that this will make reference easier. 

Despite careful editing the work is not free from errors. In entry 100.156 the 
second character is misprinted. The Chinese phonetic [- is miswritten for t- under 
items 2 and 101. The tone-mark is absent under item 11. Probably many such 
slips might appear, but they are of minor importance, since they are easily cross- 
checked. The encyclopedic material is generally more extensive than that found 
in T'z‘u-hat. References are specific enough to be readily located. Unfortunately, 
there is no use of lining to indicate proper names and book titles, a feature of 
T'z‘u-hai that is a great boon to students. As compensation, the Chinese quota- 
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tions are marked with the familiar Japanese reading symbols, which facilitates 
their grammatical analysis for one who has a minimum knowledge of Japanese. 
This is definitely not a dictionary for student use, but is indispensable for librar- 
ies and research scholars. 

It is expected that the dictionary will be sold only to subscribers. The various 
methods of payment have been worked out in brief by my colleague, Toshio 
Kono, as follows: prepayment in full with order—deluxe edition ¥68,000 (approx. 
US $189.00) regular edition ¥57,000 (approx. US $158.00); prepayment for each 
volume separately—deluxe edition ¥5,700 (approx. US $16.00), regular edition 
¥4,800 (US $13.33). The second method of payment increases the total cost 
by about $15. There is also provision for monthly payments, which raises the 
total cost further. Shipping charges are extra. 


GeorGce A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 


Modern Japanese Fiction. By Joun W. Morrison. Salt Lake City: University 
of Utah Press, 1955. xiii, 230. Appendixes, Bibliography, Index. $3.75. 

The author’s original purpose in preparing this book was “merely to. provide 
American readers with a faithful translation of a typical Japanese story, written 
in modern fashion by an important Japanese literary figure’’ (p. xi). However, 
in view of what he considers to be ‘‘a major need in comparative literature studies 
in our time” (p. v), Mr. Morrison expanded his original plan, and has preceded 
his annotated translation of Arishima Takeo’s “‘Descendants of Cain” (Kain no 
Matsuei) with eight chapters in which he attempts to survey modern Japanese 
fiction (including a number of dramatic works) “from 1868 onward” (p. xii). 
There are, in addition, two appendices, the first of which is a sketch of the origins, 
history, and present state of the Japanese spoken and written languages; the 
second a selected list of modern Japanese authors and their works. This is fol- 
lowed, finally, by a “Selected Bibliography of Modern Japanese Fiction and 
Criticism in European Languages’’ (except Russian, and again containing a 
number of items on drama), a list of works in Japanese on modern literature (of 
which the latest is dated 1935), and an index. The author expresses his hope that 
“this study will be regarded as an introduction to modern Japanese fiction, 
and that it will be useful until an extensive body of important writing has been 
read and critically examined in a way as yet impossible” (p. xii). 

The translation of Arishima’s bitter story of peasant misery and exploitation 
in the harsh climate of Hokkaido is quite well done. The original, which was first 
published in 1917 in the review Shinshdsetsu |New Fiction), was an expression of 
Arishima’s own strong sympathy for the lot of the tenant farmer—a sympathy 
which moved him some three years later to make a gift of the lands which he had 
inherited from his father in Hokkaido to the tenants who occupied them. The 
story is representative of the modern Japanese literature of social protest, not 
only because of the subject it treats, but also because its interest as a picture of 
social conditions is greater than its literary qualities. But it is typical only of one 
category of modern Japanese fiction, and perhaps the translator’s designation of 
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it should be qualified. There are one or two minor inaccuracies in the notes,' and 
it is also true, according to Numazawa, that Mr. Morrison is mistaken in his 
belief that this particular story has never before been translated into any Euro- 
pean language.? However, there is no reason why it should not be translated 
again, and we should express our gratitude to Mr. Morrison for this contribution. 

On the other hand, the eight chapters which comprise the discussion of modern 
Japanese fiction present certain problems. The need for good material on modern 
Japanese literature in English certainly exists. However, it is really not, as the 
author implies, impossible as yet to read and critically examine a large number 
of original works and up-to-date secondary sources in Japanese. The alternative, 
indeed, is not very clear. In the present case, the author has leaned very heavily 
upon certain English-language secondary sources which are of rather limited 
usefulness and questionable reliability. The result, unfortunately, is a survey of 
modern Japanese fiction which compounds the already considerable defects of 
T. Kunitomo’s Japanese Literature Since 1868 (Tokyo, 1938) and the Kokusai 
Bunka Shinkokai’s Introduction to Contemporary Japanese Literature (Tokyo, 
1939). There are, furthermore, certain errors of fact and interpretation which 
may give the impression that this book was put together in too great haste, and 
that the author should have prepared himself more thoroughly for his task. 

Specifically, the limitations which Mr. Morrison has accepted in following too 
closely certain English-language sources, of which the latest important one (the 
KBS Introduction) was published in 1939, means that the survey of modern 
fiction is curiously incomplete and anachronistic. Although the chronological 
limits of this study are stated to be 1868-1952 (p. 206), the discussion effectively 
terminates shortly after the year 1931. The outline of developments since that 
time is so vague and general as to be almost pointless. The author states (p. 115) 
that the ‘“‘policy of semi-secrecy noted by many during the period of American 
occupation no longer prevents examination of whatever Japanese literature may 
have appeared during the last decade.” This seems to imply that interested 
foreigners had somehow been denied access to postwar fiction in Japan until the 
last year or two. But others do not appear to have felt this; indeed, a number of 
available sources of information on the subject are listed in Joseph K. Yamagiwa’s 
article, “Fiction in Post-War Japan” (FEQ, XIII [Nov. 1953], 3, n. 1), which is 
listed in the bibliography. 

The inadequacy of his sources has placed such restrictions on the author that 
the date of death of any of the sixty-nine writers listed in Appendix B deceased 
since 1934 is not given; no dates at all are provided for Kinoshita Mokutard 
(1885-1945); and a question mark appears in place of the year of Futabatei Shi- 
mei’s birth (1864). The mixture of tenses used in speaking of certain authors will 
cause confusion in the reader’s mind as to whether they are alive or dead, and if 


' Cf. n. 21, p. 170, where Tenriky6 is identified as ‘‘the canon of a Shinté sect’’; and n. 
23, p. 170, where the word in question, kobushi, is actually the name of a species of magnolia. 

* Cf. Numazawa Tatsuo, Nihon bungakushi hydran [Tables of the History of Japanese Lit- 
erature| (Tokyo, 1934), I, 197, where Kain no matsuei is listed as having been translated by 
Mori Yasotard under the title ‘‘Descendant of Cain’’ (Kobe: Ribunkaku, 1925). 
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the latter, how long; at least one still living as of 1952 (Nagai Kafi, pp. 72-74) 
is spoken of as if he had been long deceased. This rather indefinite sense of time 
is evident also in the characterizations of individual writers, and may lead the 
general reader for whom the book is intended to certain undesirable conclusions. 
In the author’s comments on what he calls “‘post-Manchurian tendencies,” for 
example, Tanizaki Junichird is described as still monopolizing the field of erotic 
literature (p. 114). It is difficult for the reviewer to accept this statement as an 
accurate description of Tanizaki’s serious interests at any point in his career, but 
the failure to mention any of his works later than Shunkin shd (1933), gives what 
is at best a very incomplete picture of this distinguished author’s development 
down to 1952. 

The entire second chapter (pp. 18-32) is given over to Fukuzawa Yukichi. The 
heavy emphasis on Fukuzawa is explained as being because ‘‘no other individual 
so typifies the ideas which converted Japan from feudal stagnation into progress 
along Western lines” (p. 32). Certainly Fukuzawa’s position as one of the great 
educators of modern Japan will not be questioned; on the other hand, it is some- 
what of a shock to learn that “indirectly, at least, almost everything written in 
Japan since his time is a reflection of the views he expounded” (p. 32). 

The two appendices require detailed revision and correction. Among the works 
of Arishima Takeo listed in Appendix B, for example, certain ones are indicated 
as being plays or essays, and the reader will assume that all others not so anno- 
tated are works of fiction. Sambu kyoku and Shi to sono zengo, though actually 
plays, are among the latter. Many such errors might have been avoided by refer- 
ring to G. Bonneau’s Bibliographie de la littérature japonaise contemporaine 
(Tokyo, 1938). Again, following the list of Akutagawa’s writings (p. 188) appears 
the statement: “To the foregoing list may be added the titles of Akutagawa’s 
seven published collections of short stories: Kaikamono, Kairaishi (Puppet 
Player), K®djakufi, Nambanmono, Ochdmon |i.e., échémono|, Rashdmon, 
Shinamono, Tokugawamono, Yasukichimono.”’ Of these nine items only Kairai- 
shi, Kdjakufai and Rashdmon are titles of collections of short stories; the other 
words, like the terms jidaimono and sewamono (historical plays and domestic 
plays) in the drama, are simply classifications of certain of Akutagawa’s stories 
according to historical or geographical setting, or common characters (thus, 
“stories of the Restoration period,” “stories of the ‘southern barbarians,’ ”’ 
“stories of the Heian period,” and so on). A number of important items, one of 
them mentioned above, have been omitted from the bibliography; some of those 
which are listed do not appear to have been utilized to the fullest extent. 

In general, the impression given by this survey of modern Japanese fiction 
might have been avoided if the author had not been impelled by considerations 
of urgency and expediency. As it is, such passages as the following (p. 33) will 
inevitably raise doubts as to the wisdom of his undertaking this task at the 
present time: 


The period immediately preceding the Meiji Restoration was known as the Yedokko period. 
Yedokko means ‘child of Yedo,’ and came to be attached to a group of writers who were 
associated with life in the metropolis. Urbanity, detachment from the turmoil of their 
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world, a sort of wistful humor, and a very conservative style are qualities which marked 
their work. Yedokko was popular with readers and well regarded by pre-Meiji critics, but 
the general transformation of ideas brought into Japan after 1868 caused it to fall into dis- 
favor. The style was generally considered decadent by the new writers, but before them it 
was one of the few recognized schools of literature. 


In short, though the translation is welcome, the remainder of this book cannot 
be recommended as even a temporarily useful introduction to modern Japanese 
fiction. 


Rosert H. Brower 
Stanford University 


The Setting Sun. By Osamu Dazat. Tr. Donato Keene. New York: New 
Directions, 1956. xviii, 189. $3.00. 

In sheer novelistic force Osamu Dazai’s Shayd surpasses any modern Japanese 
novel yet introduced to American readers. Ordinarily a disaffected Japanese, 
when he takes the plunge into degradation, cuts a figure imperfectly serious: the 
water appears so shallow. His decadence seems embarrassingly literal-minded, 
and his despair imitative. Dazai made a career of disaffection, but even as one 
of Mr. Colin Wilson’s Outsiders, who in Japan would be found to comprise a 
school, he remained obstinately apart. Shayd, published in 1947 and now trans- 
lated by Donald Keene as “The Setting Sun,” is concerned with alienation of 
values among the intellectuals and the impoverished nobility of the postwar 
world. While Dazai may have figured himself a poseur in the person of the novel- 
ist, Uehara, the story he tells is free of pose. By focusing his argument on a half- 
dozen intimately related characters, he gives it a burning-glass intensity. The 
novel, French in its economy, Russian in its abject fervor, is in form a series of 
nested documents, the outermost being the episodic journal of the narrator, 
Kazuko, a twenty-eight-year-old divorcee and daughter of a widowed noble- 
woman. It is rare that the person of a first-person narrator, especially one not 
of the author’s sex, is so fully realized, and it is this realization, together with the 
use of a few strangely effective symbols—snake eggs, a conflagration, a pair of 
sneakers—that enables Dazai to handle material that is essentially melodramatic 
without sentimentality. 

Donald Keene’s translation is the most assured, as well as the most self-effacing, 
that he has yet published. In making it he has followed his customary practice of 
suppressing such topicalisms as would act as a brake on the narrative if literally 
reproduced. The results justify the method. The publisher is to be congratulated 
as well, for clothing the book in a jacket suited to the story within, rather than 
to a travel poster. 

Cuaries E. Hamitton 
University of California, Berkeley 


Japanese Screen Painting. Ed. Bast. Gray. New York: Pitman, 1956. 23. 
Plates, Bibliography, Notes. $2.50 (paper). 

The firm of Faber and Faber Limited of London (which originally published 

this volume) has, through the past few years kept pace with the expanding 
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interest in the Western world for art of the Asian continent in a series of pub- 
lications issued under the heading of “The Faber Gallery of Oriental Art.” 
These volumes are primarily of the popular picture book variety with a number 
of color plates accompanied by a commentary and an introduction written by a 
specialist in the subject concerned. One of the most recent volumes is the one by 
Basil Gray, Keeper of the Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. 

Japanese screen painting is a very popular subject especially in the light of the 
current trend to make use of these objects in interior decor. The makeup of the 
book is simple, for it commences with Mr. Gray’s Introduction that serves as a 
brief survey of the history and development of this form of art. This is followed 
by plates of eight screens and one fusuma illustrated in color and a commentary 
on each of them. The principal portion of the book is devoted to these nine exam- 
ples and I regret that there is very little variation in them, although different 
schools are represented. It is true that the several schools influenced one another, 
but I believe clearer-cut specimens of each style could be found. Mr. Gray apolo- 
gizes for this and comments that he purposely left the other varieties out because 
the Momoyama period is considered to be the golden age of Japanese screen and 
fusuma production. I, however, feel that the title is all inclusive and thus mis- 
leading. It would have been better for the layman to have the total picture 
rather than a sampling of only seventeenth through nineteenth century work. 

The text, though brief, contains some important material not usually found 
in other works. In one section Mr. Gray relates the very interesting tale of the 
introduction of Japanese screens into England and especially the story of the 
gift to King James I in 1614 of ten examples. These were presented by the 
shogun Hidetada but have since been lost. He traces in a succinct manner the 
development of screen painting in Japan and the bringing of examples into 
Europe. The text is a popular one, reasonably enough; were he writing for a 
scholarly journal, his approach and documentation would doubtless have been 
more thorough. 

The reviewer is at a handicap since he knows the paintings to which the author 
refers only through photographs and thus cannot comment on the attributions. 
It should suffice to say that Mr. Gray knows his material and certainly has taken 
the cautious approach in regard to former attributions as well as his own. 

There are several points on which I would take issue. I feel, as noted above, 
that the author did not thoroughly explore the early history and development 
of this type of painting. No study in my opinion can be considered complete 
without taking into account the Muromachi suiboku works and those of the 
Nanga artist as well as others. The book also has quite a number of what appear 
to be typographical errors. The Senzui byobu screen is wrongly called Senzai in 
the text (p. 3). A retired Emperor Geshirahasa H66 is referred to (p. 6) but no 
person with that name can be found in any of the encyclopedic biographies. 
Kawagoe is incorrectly spelled Kawagoyu in the text (p. 12). Another more 
serious error exists where Mr. Gray reports that the artist Sesshi spent three 
years in China (p. 4). Japanese and Western art historians in general agree that 
he spent only a little over a year there. He arrived at Ningpo in May of 1468 and 
left before the eighth month of the following year. The question of color reproduc- 
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tion is always a costly, serious, and tricky one in an art volume. In this particular 
one, the quality of the reproductions is not very good, but they are certainly 
adequate for a book designed to sell at a reasonable price. As a charming exposi- 
tion for the amateur and layman, the book achieves its purpose and fills a gap 
in the literature available on Japanese art. 


Harouip P. Stern 
Freer Gallery of Art 


Korea’s Heritage: A Regional and Social Geography. By Suannon McCune. 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. xiii, 250. Appendices, Index, Maps, Charts, Plates. 
$5.00. 

The long lack of a college texthook in English on the geography of Korea has 
finally been remedied by Shannon McCune whose stated purpose in this book is 
“to summarize the social geography, briefly describe the geographic regions and 
to bring focus upon the geographic factors in Korea which are often neglected.” 
Geographers and other social scientists as well as the public interested in East 
Asian affairs will welcome the appearance of this book which should help clear 
some of the cobwebs grown over the picture of what once was called the “hermit 
kingdom” of East Asia. In addition to providing a basis for classroom discussion 
of the geography of this country, the information on the cultural and physical 
background of life in Korea is written in an easy reading style for nonacademic 
users. 

In the organization of the book the location, situation, and the general charac- 
ter of the land is first presented, followed by a brief historical survey and a 
description of the political pattern. The author analyzes the Korean demography 
and population growth and gives a picture of the Korean people and their ways 
of life. This is followed by a description of the agrarian economy and industrial 
developments, after which the author discusses each of ten separate regions in 
detail, including the two islands of Cheju and Ullung. For each region the author 
gives some historical ties to the main stream of Korean civilization and points 
out the political bounds, topographic structure, climatic peculiarities, the urban 
and rural patterns and developments, and the future significance of the area. 
Small orientation maps help locate the position and extent of the various regions. 

Some of the deficiencies of this book are those inescapably attached to de- 
scriptions and analyses of areas for which there are no reliable statistics or 
for which serious gaps exist owing to social disorganization and political and 
economic retardation. Part of this lack of data also may be attributed to the 
fact that few Western geographers and other social scientists have had or 
have taken opportunities for field studies in Korea. This, inter alia, also points 
to the wide-open field that exists for those social scientists who wish to specialize 
in a regional study where competition is almost nonexistent. In any case, the 
author perforce must still present and depend upon a considerable amount of 
pre-World War II statistics for data in many fields of information. A fair amount 
of more recent information is included, however, although because of the divided 
status of the country much of it is not of country-wide application. 
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The climatic discussions in the beginning sections of the book and in the 
regional analyses present a good exposition of the author’s long-standing re- 
search interest and specialty, earlier exhibited in a series of short climatic mono- 
graphs which were published in 1945. While brief discussions of terrain and 
topography are found in the regional analyses, there is no general description 
in the text of the geologic make-up and topographic base to lay the proper 
foundation for the reader’s understanding of these important elements of the 
landscape. However, if the reader is sharp enough to follow up Appendix note 4 
when he reaches the few lines on Korea’s geology at the top of page 13, he may 
read a good summary of the geological base quoted from a 1947 SCAP report. 
Geographers also will be dissatisfied with the description of the soils of Korea 
which the author states on page 87 to “have already been described.” The char- 
acterization generalized in the short paragraph on pages 23-24 hardly justify this 
hopeful note; nor is there much added information on soils in the rest of the 
book, although a bibliographical note on page 199 refers readers to two good 
sources for such data. This also may justify a criticism of the Index if the entry 
for soils, with 14 different page numbers, is an indication of the nature of the 
other entries, since it promises much more than the text delivers. 

There is a valuable bibliography concealed in the notes on pages 195-211. This 
is not to decry the notes themselves which are interpretive, interesting, and 
readable, but the reader must search carefully for the bibliography which is well 
buried. 

A revealing short essay on place names and on the romanization problem fol- 
lows in Appendix B, followed in turn by appendices with statistical tables on 
resources, rivers, population, forests, minerals, water power, and industry. It is 
not clear to this reviewer why a separate discussion of the mineral resources and 
of the industrial regions is inserted among the appendices rather than being in- 
corporated into the text. These appendices actually are more enlightening than 
the text in giving a picture of industrial patterns and development, which are 
too generalized in the body of the text. 

The provision in the final Appendix of notes amplifying the captions of the 
photo-plates (which are collected into four groupings totaling 95 excellent full- 
page plates rather than dispersed on text pages) is a good practice. A generally 
good selection of maps and charts are appropriately dispersed through the text. 
This reviewer feels the need for an additional map showing principal cities in 
large enough type to read. The chief map giving the position of cities is that for 
railroad lines on page 111 which is too small. A double-page spread on one of the 
inside covers would have served a more useful purpose than the repetition of the 
decorative historical map serving as fly-leaves inside both front and back covers. 

To summarize the factual data presented would be impossible in the brief 
space of a review. It may be pertinent, however, to point out with the author’s 
words that “the existence of geographic diversity in Korea must not be forgotten 
or glossed over; in order to be successful, any plans which are made for Korea’s 
future must take this factor into account.”’ Nevertheless, the author warns that 
some erroneous ideas must be discarded, such as the cliché oversimplifying the 
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two divisions of Korea as the “Agricultural South” and the “Industrial North.” 
The author emphasizes the fact that the people of northern Korea are still 
predominantly farmers, while the considerable development of manufacturing 
in the south and the destruction of war in both regions have made the distinc- 
tion between North and South from the standpoint of modern economy no 
longer valid. 

From a teaching standpoint, the reviewer must thank the author for making 
this book available for courses on Eastern Asia. The few critical comments here 
should not detract from one’s appreciation of the book’s value or inhibit its use 
for furthering the understanding of an important member of the world com- 
munity of nations. 


Heroip J. Wrens 
Yale University 


Siberia and the Reforms of 1822. By Marc Raerr. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1956. xvii, 210. Appendices, Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
$3.50. 

This excellent volume could, with equal fidelity to the subject matter, have 
been entitled, ‘“Speransky and the Siberian Reforms of 1822.’’ For it reflects the 
author’s interest both in Count Mikhail Mikhailovich Speransky, one of the 
foremost figures in the nineteenth-century development of Russian political 
thought and administrative reforms, and in Siberia. 

To be sure, the idea of refurbishing the antiquated administrative structure of 
Siberia did not originate in the mind of Speransky. His reforms were preceded by 
many years of frustrated effort in dealing with the officials who were shielded 
from the central government by lack of information and vast distances. And 
even Speransky stumbled on backward Siberia, as it were, on his way back from 
exile into official favor. During a short governor-generalship he was able to see 
the problems there for himself and to set his creative mind to work finding a 
solution to them. He found lack of efficiency, in the broad sense, to be the basic 
problem. One aspect of this was the great distances from the major administrative 
centers to the local areas under their jurisdiction, a factor which weakened their 
control and frequently served to multiply the number of local agencies. Again, 
the absence of a nobility and the distrust felt by the regime toward the merchants 
left no group to which the government could look for support. Neither the peas- 
ants nor the native peoples were, in Speransky’s view, fit for participation in 
government, being either too low in spiritual and moral stature, or too unac- 
quainted with Russian administrative practices. Finally, he found an absence of 
clearly defined rules and practices to serve as guides for officials or as yardsticks 
for measuring their conduct. : 

For the solution of the problems, Speransky took his religious faith as a point 
of departure. He believed that the primary role of the state was to exert its 
spiritual and moral leadership among the people. In Siberia, he felt, the absence 
of a nobility made it particularly imperative to raise the spiritual and moral 
outlook of the people—-merchants, peasants, Cossacks, and natives alike. The 
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concern in official circles over the implications of the contemporary revolts of 
the Latin American colonies may have given him some support in his advocacy 
of a new regime for Siberia which would bring about a closer organic relationship 
between European Russia and colonial Siberia, and at the same time take account 
of the differences between the two regions. 

Against this background, Speransky made some genuine and lasting accom- 
plishments. He initiated thinking about Siberia as a region with problems and 
prospects of its own. This lead was followed later in the century by a notable 
group of Siberian regional autonomists centering at Tomsk. He established for 
the first time an orderly administrative regime for the region. He gave the Cos- 
sacks greater incentives for fulfilling their special role in the security of the region. 
He attempted for the first time to deal systematically with the problem of the 
native peoples. In short, he gave the Siberian people a new hope for the future. 

In this book, the author has made a genuine contribution to Russian historical 
studies and of Siberian studies in particular. He has dealt with a significant event 
and noted its role in the development of Siberia. His study is based on an im- 
pressive array of primary and secondary accounts and bears the mark of careful 
and conscientious scholarship. All in all, it is a splendid piece of work and a 
welcome addition to this comparatively unworked field of frontier history. 


Joun Abert WHITE 
University of Hawaii 


Grammatik der Bahasa Indonésia: Mit Chrestomathie und Wirter- 


verzeichnis. By Hans KAnuer. Porta Linguarum Orientalium, Neue 
Serie II. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1956. vii, 307. Index. 

The present work does not purport to be a definitive linguistic description of 
the Bahasa Indonésia, the official] national language of Indonesia. It might well 
lay claim to being a convenient reference work where a question of usage that 
arises in the student’s mind can be settled—-for the time being at least—by 
finding what Kahler has to say about it. An Indonesian of Batak origin has 
examined every example in the book for correctness. A Sundanese is thanked 
for his help, which we may assume also consisted in part in checking examples 
for their grammatical and idiomatic accuracy. Sutan Takdir Alisjahbana, one 
of the leading writers of Indonesia and founder of Pembina Bahasa Indonésia, 
was sent the manuscript of the Grammar for a Durchsicht. This work cannot be 
considered a textbook for the acquisition of the B. I. since the Ubungssdtze at the 
end of three-fourths of the chapters are intended more as a check on the knowl- 
edge of the grammatical principles involved in the chapter. They are too limited 
in number and discontinuous in subject matter to serve any other purpose. (A 
key to the exercises is provided, which is an additional advantage to the lone 
wolf among the mousedeer.) 

The book under review has a Preface and Introduction (38 pp.), of which half 
is devoted to an historical study of the language and loanwords from ‘Sanskrit, 
other Indian languages, Arabic, Persian, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, Japanese, 
and other Indonesian languages.’’ The Perso-Arabic characters are given along 
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with two pages of text and a transcription in Roman. Again there is not enough 
to teach the correct spelling in Perso-Arabic character as used in Malay, but it 
is convenient enough for ready reference. 

The subdivisions of the Grammar proper (pp. 39-181) are: Part I: The Simple 
Sentence; Part II: The Extended Sentence—Quantitatives—Particles; Part III: 
Verb and Noun Formation; Part IV: Sound Repetition; Part V: Designations of 
Time, Place, and Circumstance {Ort, Zeit, Umstand|; Part VI: Compound Sen- 
tences. This breakdown alone would not be of great practical utility to the lay- 
man, but an Index is provided which will enable a person to find readily the 
material wanted. 

The Chrestomathy (pp. 182-223) provides a variety of articles published 
between 1949 and 1954. These should preferably not be approached before some 
reading of easier, graded, connected-text material. After working through the 
Chrestomathy, however, one should be able to read with a dictionary most 
varieties of modern Indonesian prose and verse. Classical Malay, even in Perso- 
Arabic script, should not be too difficult after this. 

The Appendix is largely a vocabulary (pp. 224-300) containing only the 
words in the meanings that occur in the Grammar or Chrestomathy. The Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English equivalents of every listed Indonesian word or phrase 
are given. A list of frequently occurring abbreviations appears on pp. 300-303. 
A four-page Index (303-307) ends the book. 

There are no typographical errors likely to mislead anyone and very few that 
require mentioning at all. Those in German will cause no trouble to a person who 
reads German. The following in Indonesian are mentioned for the benefit of the 
beginner in Malay or the Bahasa Indonésia: 

Page 14 par. 4 line 2 Senen should be Senén 
17 f) 4 qeijo quetjo 

69 Ub. 11 soerang seorang 
192 l 1 muku muka 

Certain words of Arabic or Portuguese origin are now usually rendered with e¢ 
where the author has given preference to the a of the original: kemédja (kamédja), 
resmi (rasmi), Kemis (Kamis). 

A reading knowledge of Dutch is indispensable for anyone wishing to work in 
the Indonesian field. American scholars could acquire it easily in one summer 
vacation and should delay this acquisition no longer. Pending such acquisition, 
however, this work will give in one volume in a “required language” much that 
to date has had to be culled from hundreds of scholarly articles and popular 
works in Dutch. This alone would justify its appearance. 

Further volumes of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium (neue Serie) will be of 
interest to readers of the JAS. In addition to Nicholas Poppe’s Grammar of 
Written Mongolian and the work under review, Akkadian, Siamese, Persian, 
Demotic, Uzbek (2nd ed.), Pehlevi, Osman-Turkish, Amharic, Literary Chinese, 
Old Egyptian, Avestan, Arabic, and Japanese grammars are announced as in 
preparation with further volumes planned. There are also several chrestomathies 
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and comparative grammars listed. We are indebted to Otto Harrassowitz of 
Wiesbaden for this initiative. 


Denzet Carr 
University of California, Berkeley 


Thai Reader. By Mary R. Haas. Washington, D. C.: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1954. Publications Series A, Texts No. 1. cexxiii. $4.00 
(paper). 

Thai Vocabulary. By Mary R. Haas. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1955. Publications Series A, Texts No. 2. xiv, 217-589. 
$4.00 (paper). 

The Thai System of Writing. By Mary R. Haas. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, 1956. Publications Series B, Aids No. 5. 
xiv, 115. $2.00 (paper). 

Among the Oriental languages taught and studied in Western universities, 
Thai has not been one of the more common ones. This is due to a number of 
reasons. Judged by Far Eastern standards Thai is a comparatively small lin- 
guistic community. Good textbooks have been lacking. Throughout the epoch 
of colonialism Siam succeeded, to a much larger extent than most other countries 
in the Far East, in maintaining her national integrity and cultural stability. 
No large-scale economic penetration from the West took place. Due to the 
strength in Siam of Buddhism, the state religion, Christian missionary activities 
never amounted to much there. In the absence of some of the more powerful 
incentives to a practical study of the language, Thai has until recently for all 
practical purposes remained an almost unknown language in the West. 

The change came with the Second World War. An Intensive Language Pro- 
gram was organized. A number of languages, among them Thai, was studied and 
analyzed by competent linguists. With the publication of Spoken Thai (1945) Dr. 
Haas put ample material for the study of modern colloquial Thai at the disposal 
of teachers and students. In a series of graded transcribed lessons the student 
is introduced to phonetics and grammar. A select vocabulary with special 
emphasis on words and expressions needed in everyday life is included. This book 
is the best existing introduction to Thai. Since in most cases a study of the 
spoken idiom should precede the study of the script, it is recommended that the 
student cover at least a fourth of Spoken Thai as foundation work before taking 
up the study of the script. 

The Thai writing system may be termed alphabetic in the sense that a given 
symbol generally stands for one and the same single sound or sequence of sounds, 
while on the other hand one given sound or sequence of sounds does not have 
only one and the same symbol. Whereas a character, in principle, denotes a 
certain phonetic entity, the same phonetic entity lends itself in many cases to 
several different notations. For example, there are, according to Dr. Haas’ 
analysis, 22 consonantal phonemes in modern Thai (Bangkok dialect), but there 
are 44 consonant characters (including two which are now obsolete). This fact 
reflects an earlier stage of the language as the basis of the orthography. From a 
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modern point of view, however, the rich inventory of consonants has an important 
function. There is in Thai a kind of “tonal spelling,” which consists in a close 
interplay between tonal markers and consonant symbols to denote any one of 
the five phonemic tones, so that the choice of consonant symbol automatically 
involves the occurrence of certain tones, at the same time precluding all others, 
in the accompanying syllable. The result is a system which, although simple in 
comparison with most others in the Far East, still requires considerable effort in 
order to be mastered with a fair degree of fluency. 

Dr. Haas’ Introduction is arranged in seven chapters, of which one deals with 
vocalic symbols, and another treats the tonal markers. The consonants are 
discussed in two chapters, covering initial, medial, and final position. Finally, 
two chapters are devoted to orthographic irregularities and the numerals re- 
spectively. The present work is a revised and rewritten version of an earlier 
work on the same subject (1942). A comparison shows that the new version 
contains no reading exercises on the elementary stage. These were a most valuable 
feature of the older edition. The student is advised to use the Thai Reader for 
this purpose, after having covered 22 pages of the System of Writing. Exercises 
will, however, have to be provided from the very start, to check the students’ 
progress step by step. Another pedagogical objection: the vowels are presented 
(p. 15) in a far too concentrated way. It is an excellent systematic survey, but 
for teaching purposes the procedure adopted in the older version was better: 
here the vowels were presented in sets of four, each set being followed by reading 
exercises, 

On pages 6-9 the consonant symbols are presented, under these headings: 
velars, palatals, retroflexes, dentals, labials, and miscellaneous, in the traditional 
Thai order. The student may here be surprised to find the symbols s5o sdalaa, 
sbo ryysli, and so sya placed under miscellaneous, whereas soo s6o is placed 
under palatals. Subsequently (pp. 11-13) the consonants are classified into 
middle, high, and low series. For this purpose the symbols are placed within boxes. 
Here all four symbols are placed in the palatal column. No explanation is given. 
This may seem a minor point. It is mentioned because it is symptomatic of 
something typical in the book. Page by page, statement follows statement, 
exact and well-ordered. All the “how’s’”’ and “what’s” are answered, but the 
“why’s” are mostly ignored. The average student, whose aim is of an exclusively 
practical nature, will find all that he needs. So far all is well. The book is written 
for him. But the scholar, who may have a background in Indic or Chinese studies, 
or who has been trained in historical or comparative linguistics, will feel that 
something here is left to be desired. He will look in vain for glimpses of a wider 
perspective or a deeper context. No part of the extremely interesting Indic and 
Cambodian background is ever allowed to slip within the horizon. Nothing of 
this, of course, will impair the value of the book as an outstanding guide to the 
mastery of written Thai. 

The Vocabulary is a masterpiece of concentration and exact information. It 
would have been an advantage if the criteria for establishing the word classes 
had been stated. For every noun the appropriate classifier is given, and com- 
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pounds are listed under the main words for handy reference. All the words are 
given both in Thai writing and in transcription, and they are given in the tradi- 
tional Thai order, so that the student becomes familiar with handling Thai 
material of this kind. 

Language readers will generally have to be tried out in the classroom before 
a final judgment can be reached. The reviewer’s opinion, based on a quick perusal 
of the texts, is that this reader serves its purpose in a very satisfactory way. 
Beginning with short descriptions of animals, houses, etc., it proceeds to present 
texts of a more narrative kind: anecdotes, fables, etc., and finally it gives some 
newspaper readings. The new words are listed below the text on each page, and 
after each series of five lessons the texts are repeated without annotations, a 
feature which is very useful if the teacher wishes to control his students’ ability 
to read. Everywhere the print is clear and easy to read. 

Orientalists have reason to be grateful for this outstanding contribution in 
the field of teaching materials. 

Henry HENNE 

University of Oslo 


The Burmese Writing System. By Roperr B. Jones, Jr., and U Kun. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1953. Program 
in Oriental Languages. Publications Series B—-Aids—-No. 1. v, 37. $1.00 
(paper). 

A Grammar of Pashto. By Hersert Penzi. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1955. Program in Oriental Languages. Publica- 
tions Series B—Aids—No. 2. iv, 170. Glossary, Index. $2.00 (paper). 

The Tibetan System of Writing. By Roy Anprew Mitier. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council of Learned Societies, 1956. Program in Oriental 
Languages. Publications Series B—Aids—No. 6. iv, 30. Notes. $1.50 (paper). 

The ACLS’s publications in its Program in Oriental Languages have broken 
much new ground in the provision of aids in studying the languages of Eastern 
and Southern Asia. Series A-~-Texts has contained Mary R. Haas’s Thai Reader 
and T'hai Vocabulary. Series B—Aids contains the grammar of Pashto (No. 2) and 
the analysis of the writing systems of Burmese (No. 1) and Tibetan (No. 6), which 
are strictly under review here; it also contains one other grammar, A Structural 
Analysis of Uzbek by Charles E. Bidwell (No. 3), and two other analyses of 
writing systems, The Writing System of Modern Persian by Herbert H. Paper 
and Mohammad Ali Jazayery (No. 4) and The Thai System of Writing by Mary 
R. Haas (No. 5). Another grammar published in the Program, Spoken Amoy 
Hokkien by Nicholas C. Bodman, seems not to be numbered in the series. 

If this review has listed all the contents of the two series, it is because it 
hardly seems fitting in the J AS to undertake a technical linguistic review of the 
three volumes listed at its head. It is more appropriate, it seems, to indicate what 
they, and the Series as a whole, offer to the constituency of the Journal, concerned 
as it is chiefly with the modern history and the sociology of the geographical 
area of its interest, rather than with philological and linguistic matters. 
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Area studies in Asia since World War II have been predicated upon the stu- 
dents’ ability to use publications in the written forms of the languages of the 
areas. For few of these languages have there been adequate study aids. In fact, 
the experiences of the War and the Postwar period showed that even for the 
few Asiatic languages for which there were textbooks, the orientation was not 
satisfactory for the new types of students who engaged in studies of these renas- 
cent nations. The War period and the decade since have been marked by the 
efforts of several programs to make good the deficiencies that were obvious. 

The beginning of these needs coincided with the end of a period in which 
linguistics had made advances in techniques of description which could be 
applied to the preparation of teaching materials. The two factors, need and 
techniques, interacted strongly. The techniques were applied to supply new 
textbooks; the great expansion in practical demands stimulated further advances 
in techniques. The books under review are good examples of the results. 

The Grammar of Pashto is subtitled A Descriptive Study of the Dialect of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan. Pashto has been the official language of the country by 
royal decree since 1936. Persian, however, had during a long past been the ad- 
ministrative and cultural language of Afghanistan, and is actually the language 
prevalent in the capital Kabul and the language of instruction in the University 
of Kabul. In spite of the decree favoring Pashto, the two languages are in effect 
both considered official. Nevertheless, Pashto is making inroads on the preserves 
of Persian. It is “the preferred language of the Afghan army,” is the language 
of the radio, is the predominant newspaper language, and is either the language 
of instruction or a compulsory subject in the school system below the university 
level (Persian was the only medium of instruction before 1920). Penzl starts 
his Grammar with a General Introduction, which contains a most instructive 
presentation of the language situation in Afghanistan. He presents also some 
data on the dialects of Pashto and places the Kandahar dialect in its relations 
with the various standard Pashtos, of Afghanistan and the Northwest Frontier 
Province of Pakistan. 

The Grammar is an excellent account of the language, couched in the terms of 
the modern American techniques. From it the professional linguistic scholar 
gains a pellucidly clear idea of the structure of the language. The chapter on 
Phonemes of the Kandahar Dialect presents a detailed treatment of pronuncia- 
tion organized in terms of phonemes and allophones, not neglecting the important 
matters of stress, pitch contours, and juncture phenomena; the special features 
of educated pronunciation of Arabic and Persian loanwords are treated passim, 
but especially in a section entitled Elegant Phonemes. It is only in this chapter 
and in a short section of the Introduction that it is indicated how the phonemes 
are represented in the Afghan version of the Arabic script; a Roman phonemic 
transcription is employed otherwise by the author. Chapters III to VIII, Par- 
ticles, Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, General Syntax, are well- 
organized presentations of morphology and syntax. In Chapter [X two short 
samples of text are analyzed fully with references to the preceding chapters. 
Chapter X is a Glossary, Chapter XI a Name and Subject Index. 
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The author claims of the book in the Preface that it “is not primarily intended 
to demonstrate an application of descriptive techniques to a modern oriental 
language, but rather to facilitate instruction in it by the understanding of its 
structure ... experimenting with new techniques of description was not attemp- 
ted.”’ In fact, the work, in spite of its wealth of examples, is not organized and 
could not be used as a beginner’s book. Nor perhaps is it stated and organized 
in the most rigorous of structural statements. It strikes this reviewer, however, 
as a most satisfactory performance, which would undoubtedly lend itself to 
whatever restatement rigorous structuralists might care to apply. The author 
must also possess a wealth of material which does not appear in the book and 
which he may well have organized already in the form of a beginner’s book. 
I am confident that such a book would be as much better than the previously 
available munshi manuals as, I am also confident, his Grammar is better than 
previous descriptions; incidentally, he makes comparison with earlier works 
possible by his excellent bibliographical notes in Chapter I. 

Both the Burmese and the Tibetan writing systems were adaptations of the 
Devanagari script of the Sanskrit and Pali languages of India to very dissimilar 
languages, achieved in the ninth century in Tibet and probably later in Burma. 
Since those times the languages themselves have changed a great deal in the 
two countries, but their scripts hardly at all. Consequently, there is much in the 
scripts that requires a great deal of explanation to those who approach them from 
a modern Tibetan or a modern Burmese vernacular pronunciation (Burmese 
can only be approached thus), and much in the scripts seems arbitrary. No 
manuals have been available which described the conventions. The two under 
review (like Haas’s on Thai) give lucid accounts, starting from the phonological 
system (stated in phonemic terms) of standard modern spoken Burmese of 
Rangoon and from that of the modern Central Tibetan colloquial (for the 
relationship of this and the dialect of Lhasa, see Miller’s paper “The Independent 
Status of the Lhasa Dialect within Central Tibet,” Orbis, IV [1955], 49-55). 
The resultant statements are complicated, but in both cases are presented with 
complete lucidity, and will be of the greatest aid to students engaged in area- 
linguistic work in these two countries. 


M. B. Emengau 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Pakistani Way of Life. By Isutiaq Husain Quresut. New York: Praeger, 
1956. xi, 81. Appendix, Bibliography, Index, Illustrations. $4.00. 

This book is the sixth to appear in the Way of Life Series prepared under the 
auspices of the International Studies Conference on the request of UNESCO. 
Its author is an outstanding citizen of Pakistan who has been active in both the 
academic and political life of his country. 

The book adds little in the way of new information to what is contained in the 
existing literature on Pakistan. Its value lies rather in that it provides the general 
reader with a concise and readable account of some of the essential facts about 
Pakistan and some of the ideals and aspirations of the people of Pakistan. 
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It is a very brief book, judged even by the standard of brevity set by the other 
volumes in the series, yet it deals with a variety of broad aspects of Pakistan’s 
national life: chapters on the family, education, politics, economics, religion, and 
international outlook are included, and these are introduced by a general chapter 
entitled ‘“‘The Pakistani Nation.” 

When subject matter of so wide a scope is treated in so short a space, some 
oversimplification is to be expected. And most of the faults which this book 
contains may be ascribed to this cause. 

A particularly striking oversimplification is the impression, left by the book 
as a whole, that virtual unanimity of opinion and outlook exists among the 
people of Pakistan concerning major public issues. The reader would never 
guess from a study of this book that opinion has been divided in Pakistan even 
among the Muslims themselves over a number of very important questions, and 
that great debates have taken place, some of which still continue, over matters 
affecting Pakistan’s future course as a nation. The chapters on politics and re- 
ligion suffer particularly from this shortcoming. 

A large part of the chapter on politics is devoted to Pakistan’s constitutional 
framework, which was on the eve of momentous changes at the time the chapter 
was written. Those changes have now taken place, and although Dr. Qureshi 
has been able to anticipate some of them, the reader must now look elsewhere 
for an up-to-date picture of Pakistan’s Constitution. It is thus difficult not to 
feel that if Dr. Qureshi had devoted his attention less to the Constitution’s 
framework and more to the nature of the controversies which attended the 
making of the Constitution, his chapter would have been of more lasting value 
to the general reader. 

Here and there throughout the book the distinction between the ideals and 
the actualities of the Pakistani way of life is not clearly drawn; this is another 
path by which the reader may go astray. Lack of space prevents a detailed dis- 
cussion of this question here. It should be said, however, by way of example, 
that it would be a mistake to conclude from the presence of progréssive, tolerant, 
and socially democratic ideals in the teachings of Islam that there are no im- 
portant reactionary and intolerant Muslim groups and no marked social inequali- 
ties present in Pakistan. Yet this is the conclusion which Dr. Qureshi appears to 
expect the reader to accept. 

A number of statements occur in the book which, as they stand, are open to 
misinterpretation and ought to be clarified. On page 43, for example, the lack of 
political maturity of certain elements in Pakistan’s population is described as 
“a potential source of weakness in an otherwise stable polity.” This should not 
be allowed to leave the impression that political instability is only a threat or a 
possibility in Pakistan. Actually political instability has been one of Pakistan’s 
major problems, and has been caused as much by inadequate political leadership 
at the top as by political immaturity at the bottom. 

Another example occurs on page 4, where it is stated that the diverse character- 
istics of various linguistic groups in Pakistan are not such as to “‘create fissiparous 
tendencies.” It would be wrong to assume, in the light of this statement, that 
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Pakistan’s national unity has never been under internal strain. The relations 
between East and West Pakistan have certainly been strained at times. And 
certainly a tone of fissiparity has sometimes crept into the pronouncements of 
some of East Pakistan’s leaders. 

Although the book has faults of the kind mentioned here, it nevertheless 
brings out clearly many of Pakistan’s difficulties and problems and the efforts 
of Pakistan’s people to overcome them. This is important, for it is only in this 
context that the achievements of the people of Pakistan can be fully appreciated. 
Dr. Qureshi has, moreover, been helpful to the reader in presenting his material 
in its historical perspective throughout the book. It is gratifying also to note the 
restraint and objectivity with which he writes of international controversies 
such as the Kashmir dispute. 

The general reader should find this book a useful first step toward under- 
standing Pakistan. 


WituiuaM 8. Merz 
Berkeley 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Manjiro: The Man Who Discovered America. By Hisakazu KANeko. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956. vii, 149. $2.75. 

Japanese literature abounds in stories and legends of castaways who after years 
of absence returned to their homeland. This is the story of Nakahama Manjiro, 
alias John Mung, who was rescued by an American whaling ship in 1841 and 
was taken to Fairhaven, Massachusetts, where he studied and lived for several 
years before he ventured out to sea again on whaling expeditions, mined gold in 
California, and with the proceeds of his finds bought a longboat on which he and 
some of his fellow waifs in 1851 contrived to return to Japan via the Ryukyu 
islands, to which they and the boat were taken by an American vessel. Upon his 
return, Manjiro, like other castaways before him, was repeatedly questioned by 
important officials. What makes Manjiro’s experience stand out is the fact that 
following these interrogations he was not quarantined under house arrest or 
otherwise permanently separated from the stream of Japanese history, but was 
used effectively as an expert in navigation, whaling, English language, foreign 
affairs, and the like. In the 1850’s he advised Japanese officials behind the scenes 
during their negotiations with Commodore Matthew C. Perry, and in 1860 and 
1870 accompanied Japanese missions to the United States and Europe. 

Mr. Kaneko has written an interesting popular narrative of Manjiro’s ad- 
ventures. It is a pity, however, that in the absence of footnotes Mr. Kaneko 
has confined his documentation to the mention of only several of his sources in 
the Preface. A brief bibliography would have enhanced the usefulness of this 
book without any appreciable loss of popular readers. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
Florida State University 
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This Scorching Earth. By Donatp Ricuiz. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1956. 317. $2.50. 
In This Scorching Earth Donald Richie, a young and somewhat acid movie 
reviewer in the Japanese English-language press, has produced a satire on both 
Japanese and Americans at the height of the American Occupation of Japan. 
His complicated plot, in the best twenty-four hour or Joycean tradition, has a 
background of blackmarketing which reaches a climax during a hilarious per- 
formance of Madame Butterfly. 

When Mr. Richie sticks to his satire, at least so far as his American characters 
are concerned, the book moves and comes to life. There is one incident of a 
drunken blonde and four army captains which says more about the Occupation 
than a suitcase full of sermons. 

Unfortunately Mr. Richie has learned somewhere that the novelist is also a 
teacher; when a priest is knocked down we take a few moments out to explain 
the Japanese notion of duty (in the gospel according to Ruth Benedict). And 
there are also set pieces on democracy, flower arrangement, and Japanese 
business methods. These are of dubious artistic value, and will probably not form 
a permanent addition to Far Eastern studies in their own right. 

And his characters are permitted access to an inexhaustible supply of truisms: 
Gloria Wilson, secretary and nymphomaniac from Muncie, concludes, in a 
statement which Mr. Richie apparently expects the reader to regard as pro- 
found, that “there was something about having plenty in the midst of famine 
that made people thoughtlessly cruel’ (p. 41). Still Mr. Richie’s Americans are 
annoying, but intermittently credible, with the possible exception of young 
private Michael Richardson, who will doubtless win the award of many readers 
as least effectual American character of the year. 

The Japanese characters are far less convincing, partly because Mr. Richie 
has made the technical mistake of telling their stories from their own points of 
view —such a technique practically requires that the novelist be born in Japan, 
if it is to be successful. And he has also had trouble because of his attempt to 
use Japanese English for its comic possibilities. Though he is more skilful than 
John Luther Long in his story about Madame Butterfly, in which a kind of negro 
dialect was used, still the dialect doesn’t quite work. In a passage in which she 
is not, so far as I can tell, being satirized, Haruko, the heroine of Richie’s novel, 
is made to turn down a proposal of marriage with the speech, ‘“No, me promised” 
(p. 69). After such a line, even the part of Isolde would have only comic possi- 
bilities left. 

Some of the mixture of awkward and good passages in This Scorching Earth 
may be attributed to inexperience as a novelist. But there is also an underlying 
ambiguity in Mr. Richie’s view of the Occupation, and of the Japanese, of which 
he seems to be unaware. At times the Japanese are helpless pawns in the hands 
of loutish American occupiers, at other times Mr. Richie recalls that the Japanese 
started, and enthusiastically supported the war, and that Japanese troops 
committed a rather largish number of war crimes. In view of the Japanese 
atrocities in Nanking and Manila, the penalty of having a Japanese ex-soldier 
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pursued by an American nymphomaniac seems a curious way of fitting the 
punishment to the crime. 

In spite of its erratic quality, This Scorching Earth has the great merit of being, 
or attempting to be, a novel in its own right, and not just a local color novel about 
Japan. And there is one character who is a priceless contribution to fiction, Mr. 
Swenson, the expert on Japan, who thinks of the Japanese as “his” Japanese. 
“It was enough to make one hate the Japanese for life . . . their innocently having 
a spokesman like Swenson” (p. 170). As a character he may fulfil the function 
of satire by serving as a warning to many experts on the Far East, at least in 
their more pontifical moods. 


Joun ASHMEAD, Jr. 
Haverford College 


The Dwarf Pine. By A. Irene Reiser. Tokyo: Tuttle, 1955, vi, 310. $2.50. 

The Dwarf Pine by A. Irene Reiser, a teacher and missionary who has known 
Japan since 1920, starts as a quiet and convincing novel about family life in a 
remote province of Japan, with a plot and style somewhat reminiscent of Pearl 
Buck. 

The heroine, Midori, is born with three fingers missing from her right hand; 
in this unlucky event originate a series of family troubles and personal difficulties 
for which Midori must find some solution as she grows up. In spite of a certain 
awkwardness in the use of English (‘‘He determined to go and see her” p. 8) or 
the use of a somewhat stilted pseudo-Biblical English as in Midori’s refusal to 
marry (‘‘ ‘Ken-chan, only sorrow would come of a marriage between us’”’ p. 
268), a number of readers will undoubtedly be interested in the Japanese family 
life which is described in an easy and effortless way, with no straining to introduce 
gratuitous information about unique native customs. 

But gradually we realize that 7’he Dwarf Pine is basically just another mission- 
ary novel, after all, of a type familiar now for over 100 years in the case of 
Japan. The promising beginning and the knowledge of ordinary Japanese life 
are thrown away with the introduction of the Christian Japanese, Hideo, con- 
fidant of the heroine Midori. During much of the novel he is peacefully wasting 
away, fortified by a New Testament which he literally keeps up his sleeve. 

While we need not go so far as to ask of Miss Reiser a debate between a 
Japanese T. H. Huxley and Christian Hideo on some suitable topic, such as the 
miracle of the Gadarene swine, we may rightly demand some incident in the 
novel which clearly demonstrates the dramatic role of Christianity in the lives 
of her characters. This much we are never given; in fact, Miss Reiser could not 
give it, I suspect, because she does not show in her novel very much real interest 
in religion of any kind. Instead she has an interest in, and a very keen sensitivity 
towards ethics, always the business of the novelist. Had Miss Reiser allowed 
her characters to work out their destinies without reliance on a Christian deus 
ex machina a very powerful and original novel might have resulted. But the 
same forces which made it possible for her to have an unusual opportunity to 
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see daily Japanese life also made it inevitable that at some point in her writing 
she should switch from novel to religious tract. These two forms of art have 
rather different rules of composition. 


JoHn ASHMEAD, JR. 
Haverford College 


Nifor Guide to Indian Periodicals 1955-1956. Poona: National Information 
Service, 1955. Indexes. $6.50. 

This new publication brings together for the first time a list of about half of the 
serial publications (periodicals and newspapers) of India, 2,127 of which are 
classified and 1,526 unclassified. Previous to this list such publications as The 
Indian Press Year Book (highly selective); List of Scientific Periodicals Published 
in India (a UNESCO mimeograph); sporadic lists published by some provinces 
or states (in particular Bombay); and the Catalog of Books and Periodicals, 
published quarterly by provinces or states, (very hard to come by and usually 
incomplete) have had to be relied upon. 

The librarian, bibliographer, and scholar, therefore, will find the present list a 
most useful and time-saving tool. No doubt future editions will more nearly 
approach completeness. 

There are four classifications language, subject, periodicity, and geographical. 
For the benefit of the Indian user there is also a selective list by title only of 
foreign periodicals considered useful “in the context of the present stage of 
development of India.” A classification by issuing institutions would also be 
helpful as a guide to scholarly publications. 

A forty-five page survey furnishes compactly some very useful statistical data, 
“A Chronicle of Important Events in the History of Indian Press’’ and a brief 
history of leading press organizations. There are three indexes: titles, subjects, 
and places of publication. 

Under each title in the list by language is given the year of the first issue, 
average number of pages per issue, the size, periodicity of publication, subscrip- 
tion price, names of the editor and publisher, and the address of the publisher. 

It is implied in the Preface that a new edition will be issued after the States 
reorganization plan goes into effect. 


Horace |. PoLeEMAN 
The Library of Congress 


Government and Politics of India and Pakistan 1885-1955: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Works in Western Languages. Compiled and edited by Patrick 
Wiison. Modern India Project, Bibliographical Study No. 2. Berkeley: 
South Asia Studies, Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1956. viii, 357. Appendix, Index. 

This bibliography lists 5,294 titles arranged under broad subject divisions 
described in the Table of Contents. Within each division the arrangement is 
generally chronological by date of publication. 
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It has been prepared mainly from the catalogues of some of the largest Amer- 
ican and European libraries. The precise source of information has been given 
in each case. 

This is not a definitive work and has not been presented as such. But this does 
not in any way detract from its great worth. It is an indispensable work for all 
those who are, or plan to be, engaged in research on any aspect of the political 
and constitutional history of India or Pakistan since 1885. Nothing like it 
existed before. 

Bimia Prasad 
Columbia University 











COMMUNICATIONS 


Note critique sur un article de J. R. Levenson 


Compte-rendu de “‘Feudalism in History,” FEQ, XV (August 1956), 
569-572. 


La vue fondamentale de Levenson, A savoir que la Chine impériale (200 a.C.- 
1900 p.C.) n’est point féodale, mais une société bureaucratique, cette vue qui a 
de multiples conséquences dépassant largement le champ chinois (et qui est 
incompatible avec la doctrine officiellement adoptée par le Parti Communiste 
Chinois), je ne cesse de la préner depuis des années. Plusieurs points de son 
article cependant provoquent des objections théoriques et demanderaient d’étre 
approfondis dans une discussion concréte. Voici quelques notes de lecture: 

1. Considérer, suivant |’éditeur du volume, R. Coulborn, le manque de spéciali- 
sation (“slight degree of separation of leadership functions’’) comme une carac- 
téristique essentielle du féodalisme est certainement faux. La spécialisation des 
fonctions est inséparable de la division du travail qui, elle, reste plus ou moins 
embryonnaire jusqu’au seuil des sociétés industrielles. Autrement dit, ce n’est 
pas la seule société féodale qui est le type d’une division du travail, d’une spéciali- 
sation des fonctions peu développées. Elle partage cette caractéristique avec 
d’autres formations sociales non-féodales. 

Pourquoi insister sur ce point? Parce que des deux caractéristiques requises 
du féodalisme selon Coulborn—possession privée de |’autorité publique et 
manque de spécialisation—Levenson repousse le premier critére comme non 
applicable et, partant de |’absence d’un des aspects constitutifs par définition, 
nie trés justement (avec D. Bodde) le caractére féodal de la Chine impériale. 

Mais i] admet le second critére! Or, si on laisse tomber le second critére aussi, 
la thése sur le caractére non-féodal de la plus grande partie de |’histoire chinoise 
se trouve renforcée. 

Et on peut, on doit méme le laisser tomber. D’abord parce que cette carac- 
téristique n’est pas requise, n’est point un aspect spécifique d’une société féodale, 
comme je viens de le montrer. Ensuite, parce que la question de la spécialisation 
des fonctions est plus complexe dans le cas de la Chine. Sur la base d’une division 
du travail assez poussée, le Confucianisme voulait et réalisait effectivement une 
spécialisation trés particuliére des fonctions sociales: toutes les fonctions sociales 
doivent étre séparées de la fonction politique de la classe dirigeante, du leadership 
des fonctionnaires-lettrés. C’est la seule fonction qui constitue un métier A part 
et reste un monopole indivisible. On pourrait résumer la théorie et la pratique 
du systéme confucianiste par une boutade: étre spécialiste du gouvernement 
(fonctionnaire-lettré) est incompatible avec toute autre spécialité. 

2. La vue dynamique du féodalisme—vers od tend le féodalisme? porte-t-il 
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en son sein le capitalisme?—adoptée par Levenson est excellente, la seule méthode 
justifiée: dialectique et créatrice.' 

Son raisonnement semble & premiére vue parfaitement logique: puisque le 
soi-disant féodalisme antique de la Chine (l’époque pré-Ts’in) a engendré une 
société bureaucratique, A distance égale du féodalisme et du capitalisme, le 
caractére féodal de |’époque antique (dynastie Tcheou) devient ipso facto suspect, 
douteux, sujet A caution. 

Il y a cependant une faille dans cette logique formaliste impeccable. La voici. 
Premiérement, conclure A la suite inéluctable et invariable des étapes des forma- 
tions sociales sur la base de |’évolution de |’Occident, est a la fois une impasse 
théorique et un péché. Le péché de retomber—dans le domaine de |’historiogra- 
phie—dans |’impérialisme de |’homme blanc. Ce péché, de la part de M. Levenson 
qui polémique trés bien contre les analogies ontologiques forcées, est sans doute 
involontaire. 

Mais il y a plus. D’abord il me semble un fait indéniable qu’il y eut de fortes 
tendances vers le capitalisme a la fin des Tcheou (période des Royaumes Com- 
battants). Les tendances vers le capitalisme (ce que les historiens chinois actuels 
appellent pudiquement des “bourgeons”, meng-ya) a partir du VIIIe siécle et 
plus encore sous les Song, me semblent encore plus évidentes. Alors pourquoi la 
Chine n’a-t-elle jamais atteint |’étape capitaliste? La réponse aux questions si 
pertinemment formulées par M. Levenson? est extrémement difficile et demandera 
des centaines d’études concrétes. Avant d’esquisser certains aspects de cette 


réponse forcément anticipée, il importe de faire quelques réflexions prélimi- 
naires. 


(a) L’absolutisme en Europe occidentale, ot il précéde |’occupation définitive 
de la scéne par une bourgeoisie majeure, ressemble sur tant de points au régime 
impérial en Chine, qu’a priori l’argument d’une antiquité non-féodale, car non 
suivie immédiatement par le capitalisme, perd beaucoup de sa force. 


‘Une vie humaine ne se juge qu’aprés son accomplissement; je crois que cette idée 
existentialiste est également valable pour les sociétés et les classes sociales. La Révolution 
Frangaise est devenue toute différente depuis 1917 et la Révolution d’Octobre ne cease de 


changer de signification (Staline, révolution chinoise, etc.). L’idée a été souvent exprimée. 
Par exemple: 


Time past and time future 
What might have been and what has been 
Point to one end, which is always present... . 
Or say that the end precedes the beginning, 
And the end and the beginning were always there 
Before the beginning and after the end. 

(T. 8. Eliot, Burnt Norton) 

**‘What are the forces inhibiting Chinese capitalism even while an ostensibly feudal, 
hence potentially capitalist society evolves into something anti-feudal ...Why does a 
hypothetical feudalism yield to a bureaucratic society, which is not only anti-feudal but anti- 
capitalist as well? . . . because, perhaps, in the Chinese environment down to modern times, 
centrally directed bureaucratic action, anti-feudal by nature, may have been a sine qua 
non of a viable social order . . . Recurrent bureaucratic exploitation . . . of an anti-feudal 
state power seems—withoul capitalism and yet with economic advantages—to have super- 
seded a feudal type of exploitation of land withdrawn from the reach of the state.’’ (Les deux 
premiers italiques sont les miens.) Levenson, p. 571. 
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(b) Il est nécessaire de faire une nette distinction entre les éléments “‘capita- 
listes’”’ d’une société féodale et d’une société bureaucratique, entre des “bourgeons”’ 
qui poussent dans les entrailles de la société Tcheou et des ‘‘bourgeons’’ que porte 
dans ses flancs la société impériale.’ 

(c) Ne serait-il pas a la fois plus logique et plus conforme aux faits de dire‘ 
que le féodalisme authentique des Tcheou était relevé par un étatisme bureau- 
cratique—sans passer par le capitalisme—et que cette évolution non typique, 
anormale pour |’Occident, est précisément typique et normale pour la Chine, 
sans qu’on ait besoin de nier le caractére féodal des Tcheou post festum ou plutét 
post mortem? I| va de soi pour chacun tant soit peu familiarisé avec |’histoire de 
différentes sociétés et de différentes civilisations que féodalisme chinois et féoda- 
lisme occidental (ou africain ou japonais ou russe) ne sont pas des calques, des 
produits standardisés, manufacturés par un cerveau universel, divin ou divinisé, 

(d) L’histoire de la Chine est loin d’étre connue. Le voile uniforme que l’his- 
toriographie confucianiste a jeté sur la lutte souvent féroce des forces sociales 
antagonistes nous empéche provisoirement de connaitre beaucoup de détails 
significatifs. Il faut lever le voile. 

(e) Si l’on pense une seconde A la ténacité, A |’agonie prolongée du féodalisme 
en Europe, méme de nos jours, on comprend mieux la persistance des éléments 
féodaux et la récurrence des périodes de reféodalisation en Chine dans une société 
non-capitaliste. 

3. Si je parle ici de capitalisme, de tendances ou d’éléments capitalistes, j’en- 
tends par lA toujours un capitalisme commercial ou usuraire, privé ou étatique, 
mais jamais industriel. Le facteur fondamental qui a empéché |’éclosion des 
bourgeons capitalistes en Chine me semble étre |’absence d’articulation de la 
Chine continentale, et |’absence d’un systéme multinational d’Etats territoriaux 
(contre-6épreuve: Méditerranée et Moyen-Age occidental).* Cette double absence 
géo-politique détermine le facteur positif: la naissance, la croissance et la péren- 
nité d’un Etat centralisé, bureaucratique, absolu et omnipotent, incarné par une 
classe dirigeante de fonctionnaires-lettrés. Sans ce corset incommode mais utile, 
sans cette camisole de force cruelle mais nécessaire, le monde ne serait pas témoin 
de |’étonnante vitalité d’une civilisation millénaire, homogéne et uniforme malgré 
toute sa diversité. 

Le régne si long et toujours perfectionné d’une classe dominante, sa durée 
intacte a travers les siécles (en dépit de longues périodes d’adversité), son m(risse- 
ment et ses riches expériences posent beaucoup de questions, mais fournissent 
aussi la clé A quelques problémes. Ainsi le dualisme rationaliste-traditionaliste des 
fonctionnaires-lettrés s’explique par les limites immuables de la destinée de cette 
classe: fonciérement rationaliste et a-religieux, le Confucianisme restait tradi- 

* Ce n’est pas |’endroit pour discuter ici la diversité des périodes en lesquelles on peut ou 
doit diviser cette époque de 2.000 ans. 

«the undeniable qualitative change between pre-Ch'in and post-Ch’'in society can 
be seen as transition from an incompletely feudal to an anti-feudal society; the inception of 
the latter, since it is also anti-capitalist—a permanent depressant of capitalism, in fact 
comprises the incompleteness of the former.’’ (Mes italiques.) Levenson, p. 571. 


*On pourrait précisément ajouter |’univers pluraliste de |’époque des Royaumes Com 
battanta. 
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tionaliste et conservateur, car il n’avait aucune raison de pousser ses qualités 
anti-féodales au dela du maintien de son régne incontesté. Rien d’aussi étranger 
4 l’esprit confucianiste que |’idée du progres. 

Le méme phénoméne de longue durée explique aussi le prestige de la classe 
dominante (une autre raison étant son monopole d’éducation jalousement gardé) 
et ses rapports avec les autres classes sociales. En particulier, ses rapports avec la 
classe marchande sont déterminés par un équilibre toujours rétabli au profit des 
fonctionnaires-lettrés, de |’Etat, malgré toutes les tendances menagant de ren- 
verser cet équilibre. Pour parler plus clairement, chaque fois que la classe mar- 
chande pourrait arracher une franchise, s’arroger un adroit, s’assurer un avantage, 
|’Etat intervient et reprend les franchises, dispose arbitrairement et éponge tout 
profit. De son cété—et ici, je crois, nous touchons du doigt le fond du probléme— 
de son c6té la classe marchande préfére toujours a la lutte le marchandage, aux 
franchises corporatives le bakchich individuel, aux chartes éternelles les ac- 
commodations momentanées. Si une invention nouvelle surgit dans un milieu 
hostile aux fonctionnaires-lettrés (imprimerie, lettre de change, papier-monnaie, 
moulins, pour ne donner que quelques exemples), ceux-ci l’accaparent t6t ou 
tard pour en profiter aux dépens des novateurs déboutés. Le résultat de ces 
processus répétitifs est une interpénétration, une osmose des deux classes hostiles 
mais interdépendantes: les fonctionnaires-lettrés s’embourgeoisent et |’idéal des 
marchands reste de devenir fonctionnaire-lettré et de placer leur gain dans la 
propriété terrienne. Leur lieu de rencontre est le phénoméne particulitrement 
chinois de la corruption, et leur rapport constant s’exprime dans |’alternance 
arbitraire-squeeze. Toutes ces relations sont marquées par leur caractére concret, 
rétif au calcul rationnel. 

Un autre “permanent depressant of capitalism” est l’existence de la libre main- 
d’oeuvre. Soustraire A |’exploitation capitaliste une main-d’oeuvre paysanne et 
se réserver le monopole de son exploitation paternaliste, plus ou moins débon- 
naire, plus ou moins cachée, le plus souvent indirecte, reste un axiome des fonc- 
tionnaires-lettrés éternellement menacés par la possibilité d’une coalition bour- 
geoisie-paysans. N’oublions pas que depuis les Han la classe dirigeante a mené 
un combat acharné sur deux fronts: contre les seigneurs descendants de Hiang 
Yu, et contre les paysans, fils de Tch‘en Cheng.* 

Je laisse de cOté ici des facteurs aussi importants dans la frustration d’une 
bourgeoisie que |’idéologie confucianiste avec son mépris affiché du mercanti, sa 
morale d’obéissance inconditionnelle (sans laquelle la Chine aurait éclaté en 
mille morceaux), etc. Aprés tout, ces remarques ne prétendent qu’A exprimer 
quelques réserves de détail au sujet d’un excellent article, sur les points princi- 
paux duquel je suis totalement d’accord avec |’auteur. 

FE. BaLazs 
Centre de Recherches Historiques, Paris 
le 20 Septembre 1956 


* L’origine paysanne des innombrables transfuges de |’histoire chinoise—du fondateur 
des Han en l’occurence-—n’y change rien. 





News of the Profession 


Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 
The following material was received prior to November 25 


Ernest Richard Hughes, 1883-1956 


Mr. Ernest Richard Hughes, Reader in Chinese Philosophy and Religion at 
Oxford University from 1934 to 1947, died in England on October 20. Mr. 
Hughes was born in 1883, was educated at Oxford, and went to China in 1911 asa 
member of the London Missionary Society. He remained in China until the end 
of 1933 when he was called to Oxford. 

After his retirement from Oxford he spent the years 1948-52 in the United 
States visiting major centers of Chinese Studies and teaching at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and at Claremont College. Among Mr. Hughes’ writings 
are: 


The Invasion of China by the Western World, 1937. 

The Individual in East and West (editor and contributor), 1937. 

China, Body and Soul (editor and contributor), 1938. 

Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, 1942. 

The Great Learning and Mean-in-action, 1942. 

The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy (translation of Y. L. Feng’s Hsin Yuan Tao), 1947. 
Religion in China (with K. Hughes), 1950. 

The Art of Letters: Lu Chi’s “Wen Fu,”’ A.D. 302, 1951. 


Mr. Hughes brought to his studies a wealth of direct experience from the 
momentous years of his residence in China and an abiding sympathy for the 
Chinese people in their long struggle towards a new civilization. He was first and 
foremost a humanist, widely read in literature and philosophy, ever ready to 
explore new lines which promised to yield fresh insights or deeper understanding. 
He brought about a considerable modernization of Chinese studies at Oxford and 
was largely responsible for establishing the Honors Degree in Chinese. His 
friends will cherish the memory of his warmth and kindliness and of the un- 
flagging enthusiasm with which he sought to deepen and broaden Western under- 
standing of Chinese civilization. 

Artuur F. Wricut 
Stanford University 
November 1956 


Asian Studies in Holland 
(Report contributed by Dr. Frederick W. Mote) 
East Asian studies in Holland have always been identified with Leiden Uni- 


versity, and with the retirement this year of Father J. L. M. Mullie, who for 
some years has held the chair in Sinology at Utrecht, the only other university 
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in Holland which has offered regular instruction in the East Asian field has now 
withdrawn. 

Leiden’s faculty members who in one way or another can be classed as “‘ori- 
entalists’” comprise a large and impressive group together numbering a strong 
one-fourth of the faculty of the College of Arts and Letters. They include Pro- 
fessors I’. B. J. Kuiper (Sanskrit), T. Jansma (Hebrew), J. Schoneveld (Russian), 
A. de Buck (Egyptology), F. R. Kraus (Akkadian), G. W. J. Drewes (Islam), 
J. Schacht (Arabic), E. M. Uhlenbeck (Javanese), A. Teeuw (Malay and Bahasa 
Indonesia), C. C. Berg (Austronesian Linguistics), H. J. de Graaf (Later Indo- 
nesian History), F. D. K. Bosch (Indian and Indonesian Archeology), T. Milo 
(History of the Colonial Period and Maritime History), P. E. de Josselin de 
Jong (Cultural Anthropology, Malaya), G. W. Locher (Cultural Anthropology, 
Southeast Asia), K. Jahn (Turcology), and the Emeritus Professors J. Ph. Vogel 
(Sanskrit), Ff. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl (Akkadian), J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong 
(General Cultural Anthropology), R. A. Kern (Sundanese), and G. J. Thierry 
(Hebrew). 

Leiden is also the home of the National Museum of Ethnology, particularly rich 
in Asiatic and Austronesian collections, of which the Director is Dr. P. Pott, an 
archeologist specializing in Tibetan culture. A number of important scientific 
journals devoted wholly or in part to Far Eastern, Asian, or Southeastern Asian 
studies are edited or published in Leiden. 

In addition, a number of persons in and outside Leiden engaged in studies 
concerning the East deserve mention; they are partly younger men in subordinate 
positions engaged in research and sometimes entrusted with teaching. 

At the Leiden University Library Dr. P. Voorhoeve, a specialist in Sumatran 
languages is Director of the Division of Oriental Manuscripts; his assistant, Dr. 
J. Anceaux (Papuan Languages), is at present in New Guinea for field-work. At 
the Leiden Museum of Antiquities the Director, Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden, and 
his assistants, Dr. A. Klasens and Dr. B. Stricker, are all Egyptologists, whilst 
Dr. J. Kern is a specialist in ceramics and numismatics. In the National Museum 
of Ethnology, Dr. Pott, mentioned above, is assisted by Dr. 8S. Kooijman (Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific), Dr. A. A. Trouborst (Africa), Dr. A. A. Gerbrand (Primi- 
tive Art of Africa and America), Dr. T. Volker (Far Eastern Ceramics), Mr. T. T. 
Gan (Far Eastern Art), Mr. A. H. N. Verwey (Modern India), Mr. C. Ouwehand 
(Japan), Mr. H. H. Frese {far Eastern Fishing and Navigation), and Mr. G. D. 
van Wengen (Asian Music). 

At Rotterdam the Museum of Ethnology is under the direction of Dr. C. 
Nooteboom (Far Eastern Navigation), assisted by Dr. J. V. Jansen (America 
and the Pacific), Dr. A. C. van der Leeden (Indonesia), Dr. R. 8. Wassing (Africa), 
Dr. T. Wittermans and Mr. W. F. M. Mulder (Asia). Again in Leiden we find 
the Institute for Near-Eastern Studies, with Dr. A. Kampman (Director, Ancient 
Near East), Dr. R. Frankma (Akkadian), and Dr. 8. A. Bonebakker (Arabic). 

Of more immediate interest to the readers of the Journal is the news of the 
Sinologisch Instituut, which, while organizationally independent of the University 
of Leiden, serves as the focus of Chinese and Japanese studies there. Following 
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the much-lamented death of Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak in 1954, Professor 
A. F. P. Hulsewé was named his successor both as Director of the Sinologisch 
Instituut and as Professor of Chinese in the University. Professor Hulsewé is well- 
known as a specialist in the history of the Han period; Part One of his Remnants 
of Han Law (Leiden: Brill, 1955) has appeared recently, and the second volume 
is shortly to be published. The title of his inaugural lecture, delivered in May 
1956, may be loosely translated, ‘‘Reconnaissances in Chinese Social History.” 
This drew heavily on Dr. Hulsewé’s Han studies, but stressed the continuity of 
Chinese history and the necessity for depth of historical understanding in the 
approach to the China of any age. M. Demiéville has asked Dr. Hulsewé to 
serve as co-editor of T’oung pao, continuing the long-standing co-operation be- 
tween Paris and Leiden in this endeavor. 

Another recent professorial appointment at Leiden of greatest interest to this 
department is that of Dr. J. W. de Jong to a newly created chair in Buddhology 
and Tibetology. Although a young scholar, de Jong is well-known for his numer- 
ous contributions to T’oung pao and to the Bibliographie bouddhique, and the 
creation of this new chair emphasizes the continuing importance of Leiden in the 
Far Eastern field. It should also be mentioned that Dr. I’. Vos offers a full pro- 
gram of courses in Japanese and Korean languages and literatures. Dr. Vos’ own 
studies center on Korean history, on which he has published in Oriens Extremus. 

Mr. Hulsewé’s assistant in the Sinologisch Instituut is Mr. Eric Ziircher, who 
is completing a thesis on Chinese Buddhist history in the third to the sixth 
centuries. Mr. Ziircher’s interests center on Buddhist and Neo-Taoist thought, 
and on the history of Chinese art, on which subject he has published several 
articles. Other doctoral dissertations in preparation include that of Jan Mulder 
(grammar of archaic Chinese) and Dirk Jonker (Yeh-lii Ch’uts’ai and the Mongol 
conquest of China). Leiden continues to draw American scholars, and with good 
reason; the cordiality of the welcome it extends to them is matched by the 
wealth of the human and material resources it possesses for Asian studies. 

The “Orient” is not neglected in the other Dutch universities, but there it is 
far from occupying the prominent position it has in Leiden. Hence we note the 
following details: Amsterdam University, Professors Th. Galestin (Art and 
Archeology of Southeast Asia), W. Pijper (Islam), C. Tj. Bertling (Cultural 
Anthropology of Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific), W. F. Wertheim 
(Sociology and History of Indonesia); Utrecht University, Professors J. Gonda 
(Sanskrit and Ancient Iranian), A. R. Hulst (Hebrew), Miss D. J. Kohlbrugge 
(Iranian), F. 8. Eringa (Sundanese and Javanese), H. Th. Fischer (Cultural 
Anthropology), C. Th. Niemeyer (Arabic); Groningen University, Professor C. 
Th. Hospers (Semitic Languages); Nijmegen Catholic University, Professors 
J.J. A. M. Houben, 8. J. (Islam and Arabic) and J. P. M. van der Ploeg, O. P. 
(Hebrew). 


The Ninth Annual Congress of Junior Sinologues 


The Ninth Congress was held in Paris, September 2-8, 1956, at the Lycée 
Michelet with a record-breaking attendance of some 180 scholars and graduate 
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students. The program was developed in three main divisions: (1) Extensive dis- 
cussion of the theme of the Congress, ‘‘The Periodization of Chinese History”’; 
(2) Communications on individual research in history, literature, art, linguistics, 
etc.; (3) Bilan, which were summary sessions with reports from various countries 
on developments and trends in Chinese studies; one session was devoted to 
religion and philosophy, another to art, another to literature and linguistics, etc. 
The schedule of the Congress was so planned that there was ample opportunity 
for the informal exchange of opinion and information among the participants. 
The projects sponsored by the Congress were also discussed, namely, the project 
for a research manual for Sung China and the Revue bibliographique de sinologie 
whose first annual issue (for 1955) is now in press. 

In addition to the regular sessions the organizing committee arranged several 
events of great interest. M. Vadime Elisséeff, Curator of the Musée Cernuschi, 
arranged an exhibit on Sung China which was not only a superb display of the 
art of the period but also a dramatic presentation, in charts, maps, and displays, 
of the general culture, technology, and economy of the period. A special exhibit 
of Tun-huang materials was arranged at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and a final 
banquet in the hunting lodge of the Chateau of Cheverny will be long remembered 
by everyone present. 

The Congress members decided to continue their informal organization and to 
continue to serve as a meeting place and forum for European studies of China. 
Next year’s meeting will be held in Marburg in September immediately following 
the International Congress of Orientalists in Munich. 


News from Taiwan 
(Contributed by Mrs. I. de Beauclair, supplementing 
her report in FEQ, XV (Nov. 1955], 163-164.) 
Academia Sinica, Nankang. 


Since its removal to Taiwan, the Academia Sinica has added two new insti- 
tutes, the Institute of Modern History and the Institute of Ethnology, which 
was created in August 1955. Although the organic law of Academia Sinica pro- 
vides an independent Institute of Ethnology, the subject was formerly included 
in the Institute of History and Philology. Dr. Ling Ch‘un-sheng, a member of 
long standing with Academia Sinica, has become Director of the new Institute. 
Research Fellows are Wei Hui-lin, concurrently Professor of Sociology at Na- 
tional Taiwan University, Inez de Beauclair, and Lin Heng-li, concurrently mem- 
ber of the Historical Research Commission of Taiwan Province. The three 
research assistants are graduates of the Department of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology of Taiwan University. The members of the Institute have undertaken re- 
search trips into the aboriginal areas of Taiwan and acquired specimens for an 
ethnological collection. The first number of a Bulletin, which will be published 
semiannually, is in the press. Through financial help of the Tsing Hua Foundation 
the Institute has been able to build up its library. 


The United Museums, Taichung. 


Since the departure of Dr. Han Lih-wu as Ambassador to Thailand, Mr. K‘ung 
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Te-ch‘eng has become chairman. The Palace Museum Division has completed 
its catalog (see FEQ, XV, (Nov. 1955], 163-164), Ku-kung shu-hua lu, in three 
volumes (Chi Sheng Book Co., 580 E. Nathan Rd., Kowloon, Hongkong). The 
work is divided into eight chian, the first three of which deal with 230 items of 
calligraphy, while chiian 4-6 treat 1325 paintings. The material is arranged 
chronologically, with documentation extracted from the Shih-ch‘i pao-chi, and 
for religious subjects from the Mi-tien chu-lin. Chiian 7 deals with the imperial 
portraits in the possession of the Central Museum, while chiian 8 (chien mu) enu- 
merates in chronological form 2562 paintings and 531 pieces of calligraphy 
which are undocumented. An introductory chapter explains the terms used 
throughout the catalog, and the references to the collectors and imperial seals. 

The Joint Administration of the National Palace Museum and National 
Central Museum (Taichung, P. O. Box 6) has published two series of ‘Chinese 
Art,” in large postcard form, paintings and bronzes, in two envelopes, containing 
12 cards respectively. The series will be continued in the near future. 


Unesco Translations Program 
(Extracted from a Unesco Announcement of September 4, 1956) 
A. Unesco Collection of Representative Literary Works 


One of Unesco’s tasks is to encourage and facilitate translation of the works 
most representative of the culture of certain of the Organization’s member states 
into the languages that are most widely spoken. In this way the Organization 
hopes to contribute to mutual understanding between peoples, by making the 
masterpieces of other literatures available to all. It is for this reason that Unesco 
is particularly concerned with making available works which a commercial pub- 
lisher would hesitate to have translated, either because of their difficulty or the 


expense involved, or because sales would be slow and limited. 

This project, set up as the result of a recommendation made by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at its first session, in December 1946, has been 
part of Unesco’s program since 1948. At first it was confined to translations from 
and into Arabic, and then extended to the literatures of Latin America (1949), 
Italy and Iran (1950), and India, China, and Japan (1952). 

In carrying out this program, the Secretariat is limited both by its budget and 
by the scarcity of competent translators. Certain countries, however, particularly 
desirous of aiding Unesco in its task, help to defray the cost of translating and 
publishing their literary masterpieces. Several learned institutions, moreover, 
provide Unesco with the assistance of their most distinguished specialists. 

The works to be translated are not chosen arbitrarily ; the National Commission 
for Unesco, or some other competent body in the country involved, is first asked 
to supply a list of the works most representative of the national literature. These 
lists are then examined and supplemented by a committee of experts appointed 
by the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. This same 
committee has the task of recommending qualified translators and revisers- 
each translation is revised, so as to guarantee its absolute accuracy and literary 
quality. 

By July 1, 1956 translations into five languages had either been published or 
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were in preparation: Arabic, English, French, Persian, and Spanish. They 
covered works from twenty-five different literatures: Arabic, Argentinian, Ben- 
gali, Bolivian, Brazilian, Chinese, Colombian, Cuban, Dominican, English, 
French, German, Greek, Hindi, Italian, Japanese, Marathi, Mexican, Persian, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Spanish, Tamili, Thai, and Uruguayan. 

The works published or in preparation in the Asian Series are the following: 


Japan— published : 

Anthology of Japanese Literature from the Earliest Era to the Mid-Nineteenth Century, ed. 
Donald Keene (New York: Grove Press, 444, $6.50) 

Anthology of Modern Japanese Literature, ed. Donald Keene (New York: Grove Press, 440, 
$4.00) 

Contes de pluie et de lune (Ugetsu monogatari by Ueda Akinari), tr. R. Sieffert (Paris: Edi 
tions Gallimard, 232, 750 frs.) 

Japan—in preparation: 

Selected Works (by Ihara Saikaku), tr. Ivan Morris 

Les Traités de Zéami Motokiyo, avec une journée de Nb (by Zeami Motokiyo), tr. R. Sieffert 
(Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Konjaku monogatari, tr. B. Frank (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Rashomon et autres contes (by Akutagawa Ryfnosuke), tr. A. Mori (Paris: Editions Galli- 
mard) 

Koshoku gonin onna (by Ihara Saikaku), tr. G. Bonmarchand (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

T'surezuregusa, tr. M. Chazello and Y. Maeda (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Kokoro (by Natsume Sdseki) (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

India—published : 

Psaumes du Pélerin |Toukaramche Abhang| (by Tukaram) (Marathi), tr. G. A. Deleury 
(Paris: Editions Gallimard, 220, 690 frs.) 

India—in preparation: 

The Indian Heritage [Anthology of Sanskrit texts], tr. V. Raghavan (Bangalore: Indian 
Institute of Culture) 

Krishnakanta’s Will (by Bankim Chatterji) (Bengali), tr. J. C. Ghosh 

Godan |The Wish Cow) (by Prem Chand) (Hindi-Urdu), tr. 8. H. Vatsyayan 

Adi Granth |The Scriptures of the Sikhs], translated by a committee of scholars appointed 
by the National Academy of India 

Ayodhya Canto of the Kamba Remayana (by Kamban) (Tamil), tr. C. Rajagopalachari 

Godan ou la Vache (by Prem Chand) (Hindi-Urdu), tr. P. Meile (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Shilappadikaram (The Tale of the Ring] (by Llanko Adigal) (Tamil), tr. A. Daniélou (Paris: 
Editions Gallimard) 

Anthologie du Shivaisme caehemirien, tr. Miss L. Silburn (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Potmes (by Kabir) (Hindi), tr. Miss C. Vaudeville (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Hymnes spéculatifs du Rig Veda (Sanskrit), tr. L. Renou (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

China—in preparation: 

Hong Leou Mong {Le réve du pavillon rouge) (by Ts‘ao Hstieh-ch‘in), tr. Li Teche Houa and 
André d’Hormon (Paris: Editions Gallimard) 

Anthologie de la Poésie chinoise, ed. P. Demiéville and André Hormon (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard) 

Pakistan— published : 

Payam-i-Mashriq |Message de U’Orient| (by Mohammed Iqbal), tr. Mme. k. Meyerovitch 
(Paris: Editions Les Belles Lettres, 194, 650 frs.) 

Thailand—in preparation: 

Khun Chang Khun Phen (La femme, le héros et le vilain|, tr. Mme. J. K. Sidunruang (Paris: 
Librairie Orientale et Américaine [Maisonneuve]) 
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B. Translations of Works by Contemporary Authors 


Unesco has further undertaken to have a certain number of works by con- 
temporary writers, originally written in “languages of little-diffusion,” trans- 
lated each year into the more widely spoken languages. This part of the transla- 
tions program grew out of a round-table conference held by the International 
PEN Club in Dublin in 1953 on the theme ‘The Literature of Peoples whose 
Language Restricts Wide Recognition.”’ The works to be translated are selected 
by the Secretariat on the basis of a list submitted by the International PEN 
Club, after consultation with its national branches. The following works are in 
preparation : 


Kikyo |Retour au pays| (by Osaragi Jird), tr. from the Japanese by Mme. Kikou Yamata and 
A. Mori 


Yukiguni |Land of the Snows) (by Kawabata Yasunari), tr. from the Japanese by E.. Seiden 
sticker (New York: A. Knopf, January 1957, $1.25 [paper}) 

Il y avait une fois (by Djamalzadeh), tr. from the Persian by Mme. 8. Corbin 

Anthologie poétique du demi-siécle. Vol. III of this anthology will be published under the 
auspices of the Biennales internationales de Poésie, Knokke-le-Zoute, Belgium, by 
Editions La Concorde (Lausanie, Switzerland), as part of the Unesco Translations Pro- 
gram. Vol. III will include selections from the work of 63 poets representing 34 countries. 


Inter-University Field Training in Chinese Language 


After extended consultation among teachers concerned with Chinese studies 
in twelve universities (California—Berkeley, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Stanford, Toronto, Washington—Seattle, 
Wisconsin and Yale), Cornell University undertook to administer for an experi- 
mental period of about two years a program of Fellowships for Field Training 
in Chinese. The program is supported by the Ford Foundation and the adminis- 
tration committee consists of Professors Harold Shadick (Director of the pro- 
gram) and Knight Biggerstaff of the Department of Far Eastern Studies at 
Cornell. 

The fellowships are intended to enable a small number of persons specializing 
in the humanities and social sciences and preparing for or pursuing a professional 
career of teaching or research on China to devote a year to advanced study of the 
Chinese language in a Chinese-speaking area. 

A selection committee was formed, consisting of Y. R. Chao (University of 
California, Berkeley), Earl H. Pritchard (Chicago), Lucian W. Pye (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology), Harold Shadick (Cornell), Laurence Sickman 
(William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo.). Sixteen applications 
were received for 1956-57 and five awards were made as follows: 


Name University Last Degree Field of Research 
Albert E. Dien California M.A. 1951 China and the Northern Nomads 
Donald G. Gillin Stanford M.A. 1953 Modern Economic History 
Richard C. Howard Columbia M.A. 1949 Modern Intellectual History 
Howard 8. Levy California Ph.D. 1951 T'ang History 
Catherine Stevens Yale B.A. 1949 Chinese Opera 
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These five people reached Taiwan about August 1 and after a first month of 
intensive language drill at Tunghai University in Taichung are now settled in 
Taipei where the National Taiwan University and the Provincial Normal Uni- 
versity have arranged special tutorial programs for them. 

Applications for fellowships for 1957-1958 closed on January 15, 1957. Further 
information about the program can be obtained from the Department of Far 
Eastern Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


CorriGENDA TO VotumE XV, NumBer 4 


Page 574, up 5 lines: For Y. P. Mei’s on ““Modern read Yi-tsi Mei’s on ‘“Tradi- 
tion and Experiment in Modern 
Page 629, up 11 lines: Delete Mrs. 
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Brand New 
JAPANESE POLITICS 


An Introductory Survey 
by NOBUTAKA IKE, Stanford University 


This succinct and lucid volume, up-to-date in all respects, probes behind the 
formal structure of government to show how the political system actually 
operates. Beginning with a brief sketch, it then analyzes the social setting of | 
Japanese politics: how the family serves as a model for all social organization, the 
doctrines and myths that justify authority, the structure of government. Sepa- 
rate chapters tell how the organized interest groups—business, labor, and 
agriculture—influence political decisions. The last half of the book dissects the 
major features of the political process itself. Dr. Ike’s book is based on first-hand 
study in Japan and on the available sources in Japanese and English. 


55% x 8%. 323 pp. $3.75 text 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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ERDENI-YIN TOBCI 


Mongolian Chronicle by SAYANG SECEN. With a Critical Introduction by the 
Rev. ANTOINE MOSTAERT;; Edited by FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES. 
This is the chronicle by the celebrated Ordos prince and chronicler of the 
17th century. In four Parts: Part I, x + 126 pages, 10 ills, 2 maps, paper binding; 
Part Il, vi + 272 pages (Mongolian text) Mss. A, paper binding; Part III, 
vi + 298 pages (Mongolian text) Mss. B, paper binding; Part IV, vi + 270 pages 
(Mongolian text) Mss. C, paper binding. Scripta Mongolica I]: Harvard-Yenching 
Institute publication. $20.00 


Recent Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF THE 
YUAN DYNASTY 


By HERBERT FRANZ SCHURMANN. Translation of Chapters 92 and 94 
of the Yiian shih. The purpose of this book is to provide an introduction to the 
study of the economic structure of the Mongol Dynasty in China. The author 
has made a thorough analysis, section by section, of the economic parts of the 
Dynastic History entitled “land tenure,” “agriculture and sericulture,” “land 
and head taxes,” “household taxes,’”’ etc. The material translated is new to 
the West. Paper covers. $3.50 


INDEX TO THE IMPERIAL REGISTER OF 
TZ°U PROSODY (Ch’in-ting Tz’u-p’u) 

PREPARED WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

by GLEN WILLIAM BAXTER. The Imperial Register, compiled in 20 vol- 
umes in the early 18th century by order of Emperor K’ang-hsi, is a guide to 
826 basic melodic patterns and 2306 metrical or tonal variants of the song poem 
known as 7'z’u practiced in China since the 19th century. The present work 


supplies the previously lacking index—listing each variant title, author’s name, 
and location in the 20-volume compendium. Paper covers. $1.50 


THE COLLOQUIAL SHORT STORY IN CHINA: 
A Stady of the San-Yen Collections 

By JOHN LYMAN BISHOP. The author begins by tracing the origins of the 
short story in colloquial Chinese from popularizations of |Buddhist scriptures 


and historical text. His discussion of the San-yen includes English versions of four 
hitherto untranslated representative San-yen stories. Paper covers. $2.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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The SYMBOL of the BEAST 
The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia 
DAGNY CARTER 


January, 1957. This new study reveals 
little-known facts about the vividly distine- 
tive animal-style art evolved by the ancient 
tribes and peoples of Siberia. Extensive 
illustrations bring alive the vigorous beauty 
of this long extinct art form that flourished 
for thousands of years before finally giving 


way to the anthropomorphic art of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. k explains the 
meanings and origins of this art and out- 
lines what is known about the people who 
produced it. Also fully describes the most 
important modern finds and excavations. 
74" xz 10%"; 49 ills.; 200 pp. $8.50 


BLUE-AND-WHITE CHINESE PORCELAIN 
A Study of Form 
CORNELIUS OSGOOD, Yale University 


Just Published. A new approach to the 
study of Chinese porcelains. Beautifully 
illustrated, this book classifies more than 
800 specimens of blue-and-white Chinese 
ware according to form alone. The members 
of each class are then studied in relation to 
date, decorative motifs, materials, manu- 


facture,'and the use of reign marks. The 
basis of classification is made clear in care- 
fully executed line diagrams. Plates provide 
concrete examples of important form 
classes and show the beauty and variety of 
these porcelains. 73 figures; 64 pages of 
collotype plates; 232 pp. $1 


ENNIN’S TRAVELS in T’ANG CHINA 


EDWIN O. REISCHAUER, Harvard University 


An absorbing account of life in T’ang China 
four centuries before Marco Polo's visit. 
Based on Ennin’s Diary—the detailed ac- 
count kept by a Japanese Buddhist monk 
during his travels—this book vividly re- 
creates the day-by-day life of ninth century 
China. The hazards of travel, economic 
conditions, secular and religious festivals 


are brought to life by the book’s skillful 
blend of Ennin’s own words and carefully 
chosen background information drawn from 
Chinese dynastic histories and Japanese 
court records. ‘‘An achievement in creative 
scholarship.”” FAR EASTERN QUART- 
ERLY. 341 pp. $5 


ENNIN’S DIARY 


Translated by EDWIN 


The product of painstaking study, this book 
is the first complete translation of an im- 
portant historical primary source. An eye- 
witness account, it conveys a Japanese 
Buddhist monk’s reaction to many phases 
of life in ninth century China and gives a 
full and detailed picture of this absorbing 


0. REISCHAUER 


era. Copious explanatory footnotes clarify 
textual problems and a character glossary 
provides easy access to the Diary's vast 
store of information. “A fine piece of 
scholarship . . . readable and highly interest- 
ing.’ FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY. 
454 pp. $7.50 


The INVENTION of PRINTING in CHINA 
and ITS SPREAD WESTWARD 


THOMAS FRANCIS CARTER, 
Revised by L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, Columbia University 


A standard work that includes all signifi- 
cant findings relating to the Chinese inven- 
tion of printing. Book uncovers the obscure 
origins of block printing in Buddhist and 
Taoist monasteries, and traces the possible 
channels of its transmission through Cen- 
tral Asia and the Islamic world to Europe. 


The invention of movable type in China 
and the history of playing cards cates 
textiles are caref /~ investigated. “Carter's 
work as now revised, is likely to remain a 
standard work for years to come.’ FAR 
EASTERN QUARTERLY. Second Edi- 
tion. 32 ills., 293 pp. $10 


L—THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ~ 15 E. 26th St., New York 10—— 
































PRAEGER 


BOOGCKS THAT MATTER 





COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: 
Domestic and Foreign Policies 


by Peter S. H. Teng 


Covering the story in detail from the frst impact of 
Marxism-Leninism on China to the present day. Un- 


by Serevcs-Hupé, Cottrell cad Dougherty 


* A pragmatic study of foreign-policy tensions 
between the United States on the one hand 
and India, Indonesia, Japan, the Philippines, 
and Egypt on the other. A FPRI book. $8.76 


The Pakistani Way of Life 


by |. H. Qureshi 


A brilliant essay in definition of the character 
of a new Asian country. In UNESCO's Way 
of Life series. 


Praeger is the publisher of Rawlinson’s Indie: A Short Culivral History and 
Fitagerald’s two books China: A Short Cultural History cad Revolution in China. 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 
150 East 52nd Street New York 22, N.Y. 











